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For Geert Jan and Thomas 


The effort to find counterparts must employ some criteria, whether 
formal, ideological, or functional. And there are certain things about 
which we should not deceive ourselves. [...] 


The most serious deception of all is to think that relativism allows us to 
privilege western phenomena over others. There is all too little danger 
that Sanskrit poems or n6 will be taken as forms that require us to depreci- 
ate western equivalents. Quite the opposite. There is instead a hegemonic 
presumption that western practice provides the norm for which we must 
dig and dig to find some counterpart in another literature, something 
that will be certain to differ enough as to prove the point that it is inferior. 


(EARL MINER, Comparative Poetics, 225) 
eee 


This incommensurability between what scholars might want to uphold 
as the ethical as well as theoretical ideal of an inclusive world literature, 
on the one hand, and the actual events that take place in the name of 
comparison, on the other, requires us to conceive of a fundamentally 
different set of terms for comparative literary studies. 

(REY CHOW, The Age of the World Target, 80) 
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Note to Readers 


This book is divided into two parts. In the first part, I present the history of a 
highly popular genre of Arabic poetry, prevalent in the period from 1200-1900 
cE. In doing so, I describe and explain the genre’s features, its operation as 
a literary text, and the contexts in which it appeared. I also discuss its main 
practitioners and give an idea of how the genre was treated in contemporary 
sources. Throughout Part 1, I use the neutral term magati (sing. maqti or 
occasionally maqtuah) when writing about this poetic genre as that is the 
term that was used by pre-modern Arabic poets and authors. Readers may 
enjoy perusing the appendix (pp. 223-63) and the annotated bibliography of 
unpublished sources (pp. 264-287) after—or indeed while—reading Part 1. In 
the second part of the book, I connect this new literary phenomenon and my 
analysis of it to broader issues in the study of pre-modern Arabic poetry and 
comparative literature more generally. Part 2 specifically concerns the relation- 
ship between the world-literary category epigram and its potential equivalents 
in the Arabic tradition, including its nearest equivalent maqatt: 

I have translated into English all citations from languages other than 
English and have often relegated the original-language quotations to the 
footnotes to facilitate reading. Arabic citations take precedence, however, 
for obvious reasons. This book includes many long extracts from Arabic 
primary sources in part because much of this material is terra incognita 
even for specialists and in part because I want readers to get a feel for the 
evidence that is being deployed. Unless otherwise specified, all editions and 
translations are my own. The transliteration system used for Arabic is, for all 
intents and purposes, the style set out by 17MEs, with the exception of (1) I 
write non-construct ta’ marbutah as -ah and (2) I represent the assimilation 
of the definite article before a Sun Letter. Prosody is respected in the translit- 
eration of poetry. The pausal form is used when transliterating prose unless 
case effects an orthographic change (e.g. accusative tanwin). Out of respect 
for other sources whose transliteration systems differ from my own, I keep to 
their system when quoting from them. I write Persian according to the MES 
system and Ottoman per the scholarly system, which takes the post-language 
reform Turkish alphabet as its starting point. For modern names written in 
non-Roman characters, the most prevalent version is used, especially if it has 
been possible to determine how that person prefers to spell their own name 
(e.g., El-Said Badawi rather than as-Sa‘td Badawi). The reader should take 
note of a common naming convention in Arabic studies: the abbreviations 
“b.” and “bt.” stand for “ibn” (son of) and “bint” (daughter of) respectively. 
When referencing the Qur’an, I cite chapters by both name and number. 


xX NOTE TO READERS 


Where it is not too cumbersome, I give dates in both the Western and Islamic 
calendars. I write the Hegirae date before the Common (scil. Christian) Era 
date. Reference to other calendrical systems is made explicit. 
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Preamble: Growth and Graft 


Incertain [world] literatures, the short poem (al-qasidah al-qasirah) occu- 
pies a special place and is considered its own separate genre with distinct 
attributes. These are not merely the number of verses (or half-verses) it 
has, or the number of metrical feet [per line], but also the occasions [it is 
used for] and [the fact that] it has a separate name by which it is known. 


This [type of] poem has become noticeable in modern Arabic poetry in 
such a way that suggests that choosing [to write a poem] in that form 
(shakl) is a deliberate choice (amr muta‘ammad). But [this type of po- 
etry] is not known by a specific name, and is perhaps not limited to any 
[specific] theme. What then is this poem (qasidah)?! 


This is how Ihsan ‘Abbas, one of the 2zoth century’s most prominent scholars of 
Arabic literature, chose to begin a series of articles on the short poem in modern 
Arabic poetry, which he published in ad-Dustur newspaper in the spring of 
1993. In his contribution, ‘Abbas briefly discussed Greek and Latin epigram and 
Japanese Tanka and Haiku—a common move that is also repeated in Part Two 
of this book—before addressing the history of short poems in Arabic before 
the modern era. ‘Abbas explained that there was no consensus among pre- 
modern critics about what length distinguished a short poem (maqtu‘ah) from 
a long one (qasidah), and that the short poem was never associated with any 
particular genre (gharad) or theme (mawdi‘).2 Whatis perhaps most interesting 
about the way that ‘Abbas framed his study of modern Arabic poetry is that the 
material being studied—the literary archive—is required to fit itself into the 
space left by two paradigmatic pillars: the categories of world literature (here 
represented by Classical epigram and Japanese Tanka and Haiku) and the 
categories of pre-modern Arabic literary critics. This methodological approach 
is repeated time and time again in the study of classical Arabic poetry as well. 
But what if the history of classical Arabic poetry does not fit? What if the pre- 
modern systematizers of Arabic literature were indeed unreliable? And what 
if our world-literary categories—the terms that make up our scholarly argot— 
prove too ahistorically accommodating and too Eurocentric to be suitable? 


1 Ihsan ‘Abbas, “al-Qasidah al-qasirah fi sh-shi¥ al-‘arabi al-hadith” in ‘Abbas ‘Abd al-Halim 
‘Abbas (ed.), Ihsan Abbas. Awraq mubattharah: buhuth wa-dirasat fi th-thaqafah wa-t-tarikh 
wa-l-adab wa-n-nagd al-adabi (Irbid: Alam al-Kutub al-Hadith, 2006), 326-34, at 326 [origi- 
nally published in Jaridat ad-Dustur, 12 March 1993]. 

2 ‘Abbas, “al-Qasidah al-qasirah’, 331-32. 
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These questions are not genuine and the “if” that grounds them is more 
apotropaic than unknowing. This book argues that the existing paradigm is 
inadequate, that the pre-modern systematizers (and their modern coun- 
terparts) did overlook a highly popular and important genre, and that our 
literary argot—like all languages—will continue to serve only the interests 
of its creators and prestige users until and unless we determine to repurpose 
it. Let us first turn, however, to the genres of pre-modern Arabic poetry and 
their interrelation. 

This brief introductory chapter takes as its theme the semantic field 
surrounding one of the words for poetic genre in Classical Arabic: naw‘ 
This word, meaning “type’, is related to verbs that describe the movement 
of a swaying bough (naa, tanawwaaa, istina‘a) and a fifth-form verb (tanaw- 
wa‘a) that means “to ramify”. This should not be understood as an attempt 
to force an etymological fait accompli, however. I could have easily invoked 
the figure of a spoked wheel, celestial constellation, or menagerie as a meta- 
phorical representation of the interrelation of classical Arabic poetic genres. 
That being said, it does seem to me valid to speak of classical Arabic poetry 
as something both firmly rooted but lofty, delicate but solid, tangible but 
too grand to apprehend in its entirety. And despite its bewildering diversity 
of shape, theme, style, and content, there is something predictably organic 
about its construction: the cellulose of its rhythms and rhymes. The tree 
metaphor is inapt in one rather glaring way, though; unlike our experience 
of one of nature’s leafy giants, we see classical Arabic poetry's crown more 
clearly than its trunk. In fact, we may have to content ourselves with simply 
positing that this tree has a trunk, that there is a structure supporting its 
many branches, that their roots are one. 

Classical Arabic poetry is highly formalistic. Each line must conform 
to prosodic rules and most poetic genres adhere to a system of rigid mono- 
rhyme. These two formalistic parameters were the key defining features of 
poetry in Classical Arabic from Late Antiquity until the 20th century and they 
also influenced the style of much Arabic dialect poetry. I say that Classical 
Arabic poetry is highly formalistic, even though one of the most common 
analyses of Arabic poetic genres is that they are formalistically ambiguous 


3 See Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-Arab (Bulaq: al-Matba‘ah al-Kubra al-Misriyyah, 1300-08/1882- 
g1), s.r. “n-w-“” and J. G. Hava, al-Fara@’id al-durriyyah: Arabic-English dictionary (Beirut: 
Catholic Press, 1915), s.r. “n-w-“”. 
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and can only be defined by their theme. Let us isolate this inconsistency as 
our first aporia. 


Aporiano.1: Arabic poetry is highly formalistic; Arabic poetic genres resist 
formalistic definition. 


It is true that a few genres of Arabic poetry do admit formalistic definition. 
For example, the dubayt is a two-line poem in a particular meter with one 
of two possible rhyme schemes.* These are a small minority, however. Most 
genres of Arabic poetry are formalistically promiscuous. That means that in 
the classical Arabic tradition an elegy can be written in any of the standard 
poetic meters and can be of any length. The only formal parameter that a 
poem must conform to is that all of its lines should display the same meter 
and rhyme. If one were to attempt to classify Arabic poems based only on their 
meter and rhyme—a peculiar exercise, I admit—the resulting sets would be a 
hodgepodge including every possible poetic theme and poems ranging from 
one-liners to poems of more than one hundred lines long, 

Beyond the strict requirements of meter and rhyme, classical Arabic 
poems often respect stylistic conventions, which despite not being obligatory, 
can be found across a variety of genres. Despite tremendous differences in 
context such as a poem's theme or its performance context, or the period or 
region in which it was composed, there is a certain consistency in the Arabic 
poetic idiom that gives it an air of profound endurance. 


Aporia no. 2: Different voices in different places at different times have used 
a somewhat similar poetic idiom to express both familiar ideas 
and wildly new ones. 


This impression of stylistic consistency is due in large part to the easy mixing 
of genre conventions and generic cross-pollination that characterizes the 
tradition. Yet if meter and rhyme are universal, and thus neutral, and stylistic 
conventions are diffuse and imbricated across genre, how can we distinguish 
one type of poetry from another? 

One hermeneutically tidy way of approaching this question is to examine 
the native generic classification system that was operative at the time. 
This is the achievement of Gregor Schoeler’s 2012 article “The Genres of 
Classical Arabic Poetry. Classifications of Poetic Themes and Poems by 


4 EI°,s.. “Dibayt a. in Arabic” [Adam Talib]. 
5 EAL,S.v. “genres, poetic” [J.S. Meisami]. 
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Pre-Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwans”.® Schoeler surveys a range of 
critical material to discern different ways in which Arabic poetry was clas- 
sified, chiefly in the Umayyad and Abbasid periods. Working diachronically, 
Schoeler finds 


That the matter of categories arrived at through classification |...] is less 
one of genres than of poetic themes is to be inferred from the fact that 
some of these categories, at least in pre- and early Islamic poetry [...], are 
found not at all as poems in their own right but only contained within 
the framework of polythematic gasidas. This is the case, e.g., for wine 
description and, above all, simile.” 


This insight about thematic predominance is taken from what Schoeler calls 
the pre-systematic phase of genre classification, and it seems to be borne out 
in the systematic phase by the chapter division of the earliest Diwan to be 
organized by genre, the Dawan of Abu Nuwas:8 


Flytings (naq@id) 

Panegyrics (mada’ih) 

Elegies (marathi) 

Poems of reproach (tab) 
Invective poetry (hija) 

Poems of renunciation (zuhdiyyat) 
Hunting poems (tarad [tardiyyat]) 
Wine poems (khamriyyat) 


CHONIOKEAWDY 


Love poems in the feminine (al-ghazal al-mu‘annath) 


_ 
9 


Love poems in the masculine (al-ghazal al-mudhakkar) 


rm 
oo 


Obscene poems (mujiin) 


It is interesting to note that naq@id does not appear as its own chapter in an- 
other 10th-century redaction of the Diwan, that of Abu Bakr as-Suli, ostensibly 
because it is a special (or one might occasional) form of hija’ (invective verse).° 


6 Gregor Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry. Classifications of Poetic Themes 
and Poems by Pre-Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwans’, QSA. n.s. 5-6 (2010-11); idem, 
“The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry. Classifications of Poetic Themes and Poems by 
Pre-Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwans. Addenda”. QSA. ns. 7 (2012). See also further 
discussion of this article below (p. 210). 

7 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 9. 

8 The following list is adapted from G. Schoeler’s breakdown of Hamzah al-Isfahani’s chapter 
division (“The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry’, 26). 

9 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 26. 
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And yet for some reason, erotic poetry addressed to a (grammatical) woman 
and erotic poetry addressed to a (grammatical) man were deemed sufficiently 
different to merit their own respective chapters. In many cases, according to 
Schoeler, a poem's thematic (or thematic-generic) identity was a question of 
degree and remained ambiguous until it had to be classified: “Moreover wine 
and love poems are sometimes difficult to distinguish and are classified differ- 
ently because, in the former, descriptions of the (beloved) cupbearer—male or 
female—take up much space.”!© One wonders what category such thematically 
ambiguous poems fell into before the emergence of this Diwan classification. If 
we combine Julie Scott Meisami’s insight about the cross-pollination of genre 
conventions with Gregor Schoeler’s analysis of core thematic genres, we are 
confronted with the question: was polythematic poetry a genre in its own 
right?! 

At this point, the astute reader will notice that I have guided the discussion 
to a perverse and provocative impasse. Nearly every study of classical Arabic 
poetic genres begins with the polythematic gasidah and with good reason. 
The pre-Islamic gasidah is the canonical exemplar, the ur-text of the entire 
poetic tradition, and the gasidah remained “the privileged form in classical 
literature” in Arabic and the poetic traditions it inspired for more than a mil- 
lennium.! Seen diachronically, it is the gasidah that gave birth to most other 
Arabic poetic genres, if by parthenogenesis. In this analysis, the gasidah is the 
tree trunk from which a number of boughs of Arabic poetic genres sprouted: 
from the amatory prelude (nasib) came the ghazal, out of the travel episode 
(rahil) and boasting or panegyric sections (fakhr or madih) came the hunting 
poem (tardiyyat), from famous pre-Islamic descriptions of wine-drinking 
came wine poetry (khamriyyah), etc.3 By the same logic, a given qasidah is 
itself only ever a sub-genre of the model gasidah according to the theme of its 


10 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 29. 

11 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 42: “Among the challenges the redactors 
saw themselves confronted with was, for one, the question of in which chapters poems 
dealing with more than one theme should be accommodated.” 

12 Sunil Sharma, Persian Poetry at the Indian Frontier: Mas‘tid Sa‘d Salman of Lahore (Delhi: 
Permanent Black, 2000), 69. 

13. On Arabic hunting poetry and its generic development, see Jaroslav Stetkevych, The 
Hunt in Arabic Poetry (Notre Dame, IN: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 2016). Inverting this 
evolutionary model while keeping the gasidah at the center of it, James T. Monroe and 
Mark Pettigrew have argued that it was the staleness of the court gasidah that drove 
innovation in new genres that borrowed heavily from the aesthetics of popular literature 
beginning in the 10th century See James T. Monroe and Mark F. Pettigrew, “The Decline 
of Courtly Patronage and the Appearance of New Genres in Arabic Literature: the case of 
the zajal, the maqama, and the shadow play’, JAL 3.4:1—2 (2003). 
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concluding movement: panegyric (madh), boasting (fakhr), invective (hij@), 
elegy (ritha’\, etc. Setting aside the question of whether this reconstruction 
is historically defensible—or historically true of all the generic develop- 
ments mentioned above—the case of the gasidah calls into question the use 
of generic names in the Arabic tradition. When a historical trajectory (and 
thus a generic character) is not presumed, the qasidah can be juxtaposed to 
other poetic forms: the urjuzah and the qit‘ah, and in this analysis, it seems 
that theme is not an operative category. The urjiizah is defined by its meter 
(rajaz), so it cannot be mistaken for a gasidah or a qit‘ah, but there has never 
been a historical consensus regarding the distinction between the latter two 
(i.e., how long is long?). This lack of consensus need not disturb us, however, 
for as Schoeler explains, there is no evidence that the ambiguous distinction 
between a qasidah and a qit‘ah ever practically hindered the classification or 
appreciation of a poet’s work.! 


Aporia no. 3: The indeterminacy of a named phenomenon hides behind a 
recognizable name; the existence of an unnamed phenomenon 
is hidden by the absence of a recognizable name. 


As we can see from the breakdown of chapters in the 10th-century recension of 
Abu Nuwas’ Dewan presented above, Arabic has never lacked for terminology 
to describe different types of poetry. A rather intimidating example of this 
proclivity for thematic classification can be seen in the table of contents of 
Shihab ad-Din Abt |-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad al-‘Innabi's (d. 776/1374) 
poetry anthology, Nuzhat al-absar ft mahasin al-ash@ar. This poetry anthology 
is divided into seven chapters—a number we will see repeated—and what is 
most interesting about this chapter division is the extent to which it ignores 
our conventional understanding of poetic genre division in the classical tradi- 
tion. Having built our model of poetic genres upward from the poly-thematic 
qasidah’s concluding movements—as though the polythematic gasidah were 
the trunk and its many aghrad its thickest boughs—the thematic variety and 
specificity of al-Innabi's anthology threatens to weigh our notional boughs 
down so much that the generic system appears rather more like a diffuse shrub 
than a linear tree:!6 


14 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry’, 39-40. 

15 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry’, 40. 

16 ~—_al-‘Innabi, Nuzhat al-absar ft mahasin al-ashar, ed. as-Sanisi and Lutf Allah (Kuwait: Dar 
al-Qalam, 1986), 18-20; al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 269 gaf, [pp.] 3-4. 
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Chapter One: Praise poems, poems 
about virtuous qualities, poems about 
intelligence, poems about knowledge, 
poems about modesty, poems about 
wisdom, poems about _ integrity, 
poems about gratitude, poems about 
reticence, poems about forbearance, 
poems about trust in God, poems 
about asceticism, poems about con- 
tentment, poems about piety, poems 
about fearing God, poems about par- 
don, poems about forgiveness, poems 
about paying people compliments, 
poems about companionship, poems 
about being slow to do a thing, poems 
about doing favors, poems about 
lineage, poems about family-bonds, 
poems about protecting those in 
your care [or: being a good neighbor], 
poems about generosity, poems about 
munificence, poems about spending 
liberally, poems about high status, 
poems about being pleasant, poems 
about being virtuous, poems about 
camaraderie, poems about managing 
one’s wealth wisely, poems about 
thrift, poems about fatalism, poems 
about intervening in life’s affairs, 
poems about not betraying another's 
trust, poems about fulfilling one’s 
promises, poems about forming an 
opinion and seeking the advice of 
others, poems about resolve, poems 
about trials [one has faced], poems 
about battle, poems about hospitality, 
and poems of self-praise 
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Chapter Two: Praise poems between 
peers, literary correspondence, po- 
ems about passion, poems about sep- 
aration, poems about farewell, poems 
about messengers [between lovers], 
poems of chastisement, poems of 
apology, poems of congratulations, 
gift-exchange poems, poems about 
visits, poems begging another’s sym- 
pathy, poems asking for intercession, 
poems asking another’s permission 
[or forgiveness], poems about visiting 
the sick, [poems including] prayers, 
poems about imprisonment, poems 
about liberation, poems of mourning, 
poems of consolation. 


Chapter Three: Wisdom and Com- 
portment 


Chapter Four: Erotic Verse and Ama- 
tory Preludes 


Chapter Five: Ekphrastic poems, 
poetic descriptions of flowers, fruit, 
clouds, rains, the night, the day, 
mountains and the desert, rivers, seas, 
the cooing of birds, raptors, predators 
and wild animals, beasts of burden, 
horses, weapons, fire, bathhouses, 
and houses 
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Chapter Six: [Poems about] the ranks 
in society, poems about kings, poems 
about rulers, poems about ministers, 
poems about secretaries, poems 
about litterateurs and grammarians, 
poems about poetry and poets, po- 
ems about judges and jurisprudents, 
poems about preachers, poems 
about Sufi sermonizers and men- 
dicants, poems about sages, poems 
about philosophers, poems about 
physicians and astrologists, poems 
about heart-stirring singers, poems 
about party-crashers, poems about 


merchants, poems about the rabble, 
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poems about peasants, poems about 
women and marriage 
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Chapter Seven: On poetic pecu- 
types. of  versification, 
punning with pointing!®’, poetic 
riddles and enigmas, and _ poetic 
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There is much to say about the above list, but two insights seem most crucial to 
our immediate concern with genre: (1) thematic divisions were subjective and 
descriptive and (2) recognizing poetry types by the names they were given will 
only get us so far. We must go beyond descriptive categorizations of different 
poetic types to see how these poetic types circulated, how they were identified 
(both explicitly and implicitly), how they related to other poetic types, and 
how they functioned in social moments and the wider literary system. Beyond 
these highly important vectors of inquiry, however, it seems we must also 
first establish a given genre’s rhetorical structure (what I will also refer to as 
its operational logic).!8 To complicate questions of genre further, I must also 


liarities, 


puzzles 


17 On this, see Pierre Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician. Or, The Schemer’s Skimmer: a handbook 
of late Arabic badi‘ drawn from ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulsi’s Nafahat al-azhar ‘ala nasamat 
al-ashar (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1998), no. 36. 

18 In the introduction to his study of Arabic hunting poetry and its generic evolution, 
Jaroslav Stetkevych exhorts us to do just that: “[...] [I]n this new genre-poem of the hunt, 
the need increases—not just for scholarship but for criticism—to be more alert and 
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mention that al-Innabi also includes a sub-section of eight diubayt poems at 
the end of chapter seven, as though the dibayt’s formalistically determined 
character marked it out—not for exclusion or disaffiliation from the larger 
body of poetry in the work—but for a measure of demarcation.!9 

The types in the above list are clearly distinguished by theme or subject, 
but theme was never the only criterion at play. In the case of the poly- 
thematic gasidah, which enjoys a privileged and outsized place in our 
understanding of what classical Arabic poetry was, theme is not the primary 
criterion. It is an important secondary criterion, determined exclusively 
by the poem’s concluding movement, but it is not what makes the gasidah 
a qasidah, as it were. That is the presence of one or two earlier movements 
in the poem (the nasib and rahil) and it is only when these elements are 
combined in a single poem that it is transformed from a long poem (qasidah) 
into the genre of poly-thematic poem (also gasidah) that conjures up such 
evocative examples in the minds of readers, students, and scholars. A 
monothematic poem may be called a gasidah on account of its length, but 
no matter how long it is, it cannot pass for a poly-thematic gasidah. Some 
short poems should not properly be considered short or monothematic (e.g. 
a wine-poem of twelve lines that describes the handsome wine-bearer at 
length) but we consider them short because they can never be mistaken for 
a poly-thematic gasidah. The poly-thematic gasidah is immune to ambiguity 
in large part because of its ample reception tradition and canonical status. 
The history of the reception of the gasidah’s counterpart, the qit‘ah, will be 
discussed at length in Chapter Four. It may be a historical fluke that the poly- 
thematic gasidah has become reified as the Arabic poetic form par excellence 
but that process has had profound and irrevocable consequences for both the 
poly-thematic gasidah and all other genres of Arabic poetry. This is a book 
about one of them. 


analytically more sharply incisive, in order to arrive at a sense of identification of form 
through structure [...].” (J. Stetkevych, The Hunt in Arabic Poetry, 3). 
1g _al-‘Innabi, Nuzhat al-absar, 590-92. 


PART 1 


On Wholeness 


CHAPTER 1 


A Bounding Line 


Sometime in the 13th century or perhaps slightly earlier, Arab littérateurs 


started referring to very short poems as magqati‘ (sing. maqtu‘, or maqtu‘ah).! 


They did so without comment, however, and at no point in the nearly eight 


centuries that have followed has anyone thought it necessary to explain the 


new term.” The most plausible reason for this is that the term’s meaning is 


sufficiently clear from its use in context. In his Diwan (Collected Poems), the 


eminent hadith-scholar Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) devoted an entire 


chapter to maqati-poems.? The Déwan includes seven chapters in total: 


1 


See also in Hans Wehr, Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic (ed. J. Milton Cowan, 4th ed., 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1979), s.v. “magti‘ pl. maqati‘”; but cf. s.v. “dhahabi’: “ayah dha- 
habiyyah golden word, maxim, epigram’. Pre-modern Arabic dictionaries do not provide 
much insight into the nature of the term maqati precisely because the term took on its 
technical connotation of a brief poem so late. In these lexicons, the word maqatt (as a term 
relating to poetry) is defined as “metrical feet in a line of poetry” (see, inter alia, Ibn Manzur, 
Lisan al-‘Arab, s.x. “q-t-”). In Ibn Rashiq al-Qayrawani’s al-Umdah ft mahasin ash-shir 
wa-adabihi wa-naqdih in a discussion of al-qita‘ wa-t-tiwal, the author cites the critic ‘Abd 
al-Karim an-Nahshali (d. 405/1014) who says that al-Mutanabbi was the greatest composer 
of single lines and short sections of verse (“ahsan an-nas maqati‘”) (ed. Muhammad Muhyi 
ad-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid. 2 vols. Cairo: al-Maktabah at-Tijariyyah al-Kubra, 1383/1963, 1:188); 
a case of the term maqati being used to discuss short poetic compositions as a precedent to 
its later terminological meaning. The word is used as a technical term in other fields as well: 
music, saj‘, hadith, prosody, etc. See also Li Guo, “Reading Adab in historical light: factuality 
and ambiguity in Ibn Daniyal’s ‘occasional verses’ on Mamluk society and politics’, in History 
and Historiography of Post-Mongol Central Asia and the Middle East. Studies in Honor of John 
E. Woods, ed. J. Pfeiffer and S. A. Quinn, with E. Tucker (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 
2006), 392. The two grammatical schools of Basra and Kufa disagreed about whether the ya’ 
is obligatory in the plural with the grammarians of Kufa allowing maqati‘as an alternative 
plural. Another study could be written about the rise of the term gasa@’id mutawwalat in the 
same period. We will see a few examples of this new terminology as the juxtaposed terms 
(maqati‘ and gasa@’id mutawwalat) seemed to emerge in tandem. 

That does not mean of course that scholars have not engaged with this material whether 
as individual poems or as part of a thematic collection. See, for example, Jurgen W. Weil, 
Mddchennamen, verriitselt. Hundert Rédtsel-Epigramme aus dem adab-Werk Alf gariya 
wa-gariya (7./13.Jh.) (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1984) and passim. 

See x17, s.v. “Ibn Hadjar al-Askalani” [F. Rosenthal] for Ibn Hajar’s biography and scholarly 
legacy. For full bibliographic information for the Diwan, (See in the annotated bibliography: 
15th century, 7. a). On his poetry, see Thomas Bauer, “Ibn Hajar and the Arabic ghazal of 
the Mamluk Age” Ghazal as World Literature. Vol. 1: Transformations of a Literary Genre, 
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Chapter One: Poems for the Prophet (nabawiyyat) 
Chapter Two: Poems for kings (mulikiyyat) 
Chapter Three: Poems for peers (ikhwaniyyat) 
Chapter Four: Erotic poems (ghazaliyyat) 

Chapter Five: Varied themes (aghrad mukhtalifah) 
Chapter Six: Muwashshahat 

Chapter Seven: Maqati-poems 


In keeping with the organizing principle of seven, the first six chapters are 
each made up of seven long poems (qas@’d, sing. gasidah), while the last chap- 
ter—the maqati-chapter—is made up of seventy poems, ten maqati-poems 
counting as one gasidah in al-‘Asqalani’s scheme.* The chapters of the Divan 
are organized primarily by theme. In the introduction to his Dawan, al-‘Asqa- 
lani speaks of having composed in “seven genres [of poetry]’—the word he 
uses is anwa‘ (sing. naw‘, “type”)—but there is a formalistic dimension to the 
organization as well. After all, it is the shape of the poetry in the chapters 
of muwashshahat (a form of strophic poetry) and magati-poems that distin- 
guishes them from other chapters and each other as well. Strictly speaking, 
dubayt, mawaltya, and two-line maqati-poems can appear indistinguishable 
on the page.® The rhyme scheme of the dubayt (Aaxa, and rarely AAAA) and 


ed. Thomas Bauer and A. Neuwirth (Beirut: Ergon Verlag [Wiirzburg], 2005) and as- 
Sakhawi, al-Jawahir wa-d-durar fi tarjamat Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Hajar, ed. Ibrahim Bajis 
‘Abd al-Majid (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1999), esp. 2:849-57. On heptadic division, see 
as-Safadi’s Tard as-sab‘ ‘an sard as-sab‘ (an exemplar), al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) 
Ms D 1646 (see Ya-Sin ‘Alltiish and ‘Abd Allah ar-Rajraji, Fihris al-makhtutat al-Arabiyyah 
al-mahfugah fi l-khizanah bi-r-Ribat. al-Qism ath-thant (1921-1953) (Casablanca: Matba‘at 
an-Najah al-Jadidah [for al-Khizanah al-Ammah li-l-Kutub wa-l-Wath#iq], 1997), 63-4, 
no. 1926) and printed edition of the same work, ed. Muhammad ‘Ayish Musa (Jeddah: Dar 
al-Minhaj, 1439/2017) [unseen]. See also Beatrice Gruendler, “Ibn Abi Hajalah” in Essays 
in Arabic Literary Biography 1350-1850, ed. Joseph Lowry and Devin Stewart (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 2009), 120. 

4 See Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Diwan, Selly Oak Colleges (Birmingham) ms Mingana 1394, f. 33b; 
ibid., ed. as-Sayyid Abi al-Fadl (Hyderabad, J. M. Press, 1381/1962), 1; idem, Diwan as-Sab‘ 
as-sayyarah an-nayyirat, ed. Muhammad Yusuf Ayytb (Jeddah: Nadi Abha al-Adabi, 1992), 
78; idem, Uns al-hujar ft abyat Ibn Hajar, ed. Shihab ad-Din Abu ‘Amr (Beirut: Dar ar-Rayyan 
li-t-Turath, 1988), 47. 

5 Ibn Hajar, Davan, ed. Abi al-Fadl, 1; idem, Diwan as-Sab‘as-sayyarah an-nayyirat, ed. Ayyub, 
78; idem, Uns al-hujar fi abyat Ibn Hajar, ed. Abu ‘Amr, 47: “fa-katabtu fi hadhihi al-awraq 
sab‘at anwa‘min kull naw‘ sab‘at ashya@ illa al-akhir minhu’ [“In these pages, I have composed 
in seven genres and in each genre [I have composed] seven items except in the last of these” ]. 
Elsewhere, al-‘Asqalani tells us that he exchanged maqati-poems with his peers (see in 
appendix, no. 29). 

6 See £17, s.v. “Mawéliya’” [P. Cachia]; EAL, s.v. “Mawaliya” [P. Cachia]. 
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mawéaliya (AAAA) distinguishes them from maqati-poems, which are mono- 
rhymed (xAxA) and flexible in the matter of tasri (rhyming the first and sec- 
ond hemistichs).” The dubayt, like the more famous Persian ruba‘, is written 
in its own particular meter, as well.® It is—like the muwashshah, etc.—one of 
the few instances of a strictly formalistic poetic genre in the Arabic tradition.? 
We can perceive the native system of generic distinction in a biographical en- 
try on the poet Sharaf ad-Din Ibn Rayyan (d. 769 or 770/1367—8 or 1368-9) in 
as-Safadi’s al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat (Consummating «The Passing»): 


He was an avid and accomplished poet and he composed poetry in all its 
various forms, including the meters of the Arabs [i-e. the Khalilian me- 
ters], muwashshah, zajal, bullayq, mawaliya, and dubayt. 


What is perhaps most striking about al-‘Asqalani’s maqati chapter is that each 
of the seventy poems is two lines long. This may seem exceedingly concise— 


7 cf. Brockelmann’s confusion as discussed in Thomas Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen 
noch werden!" Das poetische Erstlingswerk des Historikers Ibn Habib im Spiegel seiner 
Zeitgenossen” in Studien zur Semitistik und Arabistik. Festschrift fiir Hartmut Bobzin 
zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Otto Jastrow, Shabo Talay, and Herta Hafenrichter (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 2008), 17, § 1. 

8 On the dibayt, see £1 s.v. “Rubai (pl. Ruba@‘iyyat). 3. In Arabic” [W. Stoetzer] and idem, 
“Sur les quatrains arabes nommeés ‘dubdayt”, QsA 5-6 (1987-88). See also related to this 
T. Seidensticker, “An Arabic Origin of the Persian Ruba‘’, MEL 14:2 (2011) and £13, sw. 
“Dubayt a. in Arabic” [Adam Talib]. 

9 Discussing the organization of Safi ad-Din al-Hilli’s (d. 1350) Diwan, Gregor Schoeler 
comments that “[...] as regards the arrangement of the stanzaic poems and the 
other, new, formal genres, al-Hilli did not set up special chapters for them in his 
Diwan, rather, he mixed them with the ‘old’, non-stanzaic poems. This means that a 
thematic chapter might include the following formal genres: gasida, qit‘a, muwassah, 
musammat (including its special form, the muhammas), dibayt.” (Schoeler, “The 
Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 39). 

10 as-Safadi, al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat, 30 vols, ed. Helmut Ritter, et al, 2nd ed. (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1931-2007), 12:369: “wa-tawalla‘a bi-n-nagm ila an ajada fihi 
wa-nagama fi s@ir anwaih min awzan al-‘Arab wa-l-muwashshah wa-z-zajal wa-l-bullayq 
wa-l-mawaliya wa-d-dibayt’. See also Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, ad-Durar al-kaminah fi a‘yan 
al-mitah ath-thaminah, 6 vols, ed. Fritz Krenkow and Sharaf ad-Din Ahmad (Hyderabad: 
Matba‘at Majlis D@irat al-Ma‘arif, 1929-31), 2:55—-6. This poet has not attracted much 
attention in scholarship, but see Maurice A. Pomerantz, “An Epic Hero in the Maqamat? 
popular and elite literature in the 8th/14th century’, Annales Islamologiques 49 (2015) 
and Adam Talib, “Caricature and obscenity in mujiin poetry and African-American 
women’s hip hop” in The Rude, the Bad and the Bawdy. Essays in Honour of Professor Geert 
Jan van Gelder, ed. Adam Talib, Marlé Hammond, and Arie Schippers (Cambridge: Gibb 
Memorial Trust, 2014), 280-3. 
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and relative to other Arabic poetic forms, it is—but the reader should recall 
that a single line of Arabic verse can be as long as thirty syllables (e. g. in the 
Kamil meter) or as short as four or eight syllables (e. g. in the Rajaz meter). 
Although al-‘Asqalani’s magati chapter is one of the most length-restrictive, 
this level of concision is typical of the genre. For example, Ibn ash-Sharif 
Daftarkhwan (d. 655/1257), who did not use the term magqati‘ to describe the 
poems in his collection Kitab Alf ghulam wa-ghulam (One Thousand and One 
Young Men), did make a point of remarking in the introduction to that work 
that all the poems included in it are three lines long." Historians of Arabic 
literature have long been aware of the predominance of short poems in this 
period and this awareness is reflected even in school textbooks:!2 


6 le A ON pail (ia Gg teed Ob,best Gd) jan Ss, 
gh do ZB TS gh yt, Mb) 51) ge LS] Syall Al cL atll seu 
elatll & OG OLS oe bbe 4b GE Ie Joy abl 4y5 
peel Zl Uglit 8 pred abd JLo yk OS 19S ath ull dale 
6, pas Ve far ge ab 89g peal! Bi Gy! Oly> de albestls 

Ape day Shell, SLD, SLA 5 Gs 


There was an increased tendency toward short poems (maqtuat) in this 
period because the major impetus for poets to compose poetry was either 
a mannerist expression, original witticism, or excellent double entendre, 


11 __ Escorial ms arabe 461, f. 1b, last line (all but illegible): 


“wa-qultu fi sifat kull [|ghulam thala|thata abyat” (“I described each young man in three 
verses”). See further in the annotated bibliography: 13th century, 2. a. 


12 ~~ ‘Alial-Jarim writing in the Egyptian school textbook al-Mufassal fttarikh al-adab al-‘Arabi, 
vol. 2, ed. Ahmad al-Iskandari et al. (Cairo: Matba‘at Misr, 1934), 203-4; see also repr. in 
‘Abi al-Jarim, Jarimiyyat: buhith wa-maqalat ash-sha%r wa-l-adib al-lughawi Ali al-Jarim, 
ed. Ahmad ‘Ali al-Jarim (Cairo: Dar ash-Shurigq, 1992 [repr. 2001]), 88. See also Mustafa 
Sadiq ar-Rafil, Tarikh adab al-‘Arab (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Akhbar, 1329-1332/1911-14). 
This feature of the period’s poetry was also remarked upon by al-Sayyid Abu al-Fadl, the 
editor of Ibn Hajar’s Diwan, who alleged that Arabic maqati‘ were a domestication of 
the Persian Rubat: “Do Bait: Taken from the Persian Ruba‘i, the quatrain, they had two 
couplets in one piece. [...] When the adaptation was complete and they began to treat it 
as one of their own forms they began to use all kinds of Arabic metres and measures for 
these and named them al-Magati‘ (Sing: al-Maqtu‘ah 4c 924!) literally a piece.” (Ibn Hajar, 
Dowan, ed. Abi al-Fadl, 15n; on magati, see also ibid., 41). 
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and no more than a few verses were needed for that purpose. Poets were 
accustomed to exchanging their poems in letters so they were content 
to send short pieces (qita‘ qasirah) on the subjects that concerned them 
(tatanawal aghradahum). Anyone who takes a look at the Collected Po- 
ems (Dtwan) of Ibn Nubatah al-Misri, the period’s best representative, 
will find many two-line, three-line, four-line poems and so forth. 


This study proposes to take these condensed poems seriously as a distinct and 
new genre in Arabic. 


In the 14th century, four poets would publish solo-authored magatt‘ collec- 


tions that represented a turning point in the history of the genre: 


Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), al-Qatr an-Nubati (Ibn Nubatah’s 
Sweet Drops) 

Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib al-Halabi (d. 779/1377), ash-Shudhur (The Particles 
of Gold) 

Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c. 750/1350), Dewan al-Mathalith wa-l-mathani ft 
l-ma‘ali wa-l-ma‘ant (The Collection of Two-liners and Three-liners on Vir- 
tues and Literary Motifs) 

Salah ad-Din as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), ar-Rawd al-basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim 
(Fragrance Wafting in the Smiling Garden) and al-Husn as-sarih ft mat 
malth (Pure Beauty: On One Hundred Handsome Lads) 


I will have much more to say about the significance of these collections later in 


Chapter Two, but for the moment let us confine our focus to the issue of poem 
length. Safi ad-Din al-Hilli, for one, foregrounded the length of the magati in 
his collection by calling the work Diwan al-Mathalith wa-l-mathani ft -maalt 


wa-l-ma ani (The Collection of Two-liners and Three-liners on Virtues and Liter- 


ary Motifs).!3 Thomas Bauer, who was the first scholar to point to the impor- 


tance of these collections, has shown that, while not all poet-collectors were as 
stringent about poem length as al-‘Asqalani or Ibn Sharif Daftarkhan, there is 
a clear proclivity toward brevity: 


Whereas Ibn Habib and [Safi ad-Din] al-Hilli strictly limited themselves 
to two-liners and three-liners only, Ibn Nubata[h] allowed himself [to 
include] six four-liners and even one six-liner. Two-liners clearly predom- 
inate among all three of them, however: amounting to approximately 
80% in al-Hilli’s [anthology], 85% in Ibn Nubata[h]’s [anthology] (229 


For bibliographic information about this text, see in the annotated bibliography: 14th 
century, 2. a. 
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two-liners, 35 three-liners, and seven others), and 97% in Ibn Habib’s 
[anthology] (360 two-liners and ten three-liners).!+ 


Consider also the following survey of poem length in a sample of maqati‘ 
collections from the 14th—18th centuries: 


Ibn Nubatah, al-Qatr an-Nubati:'® 


Two-liners 230 (460 lines) 78% of total 
Three-liners 35 (105) 18% 
Four-liners 5 (20) 3% 
Six-liners 1 (6) 1% 


Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib al-Halabi, ash-Shudhur:!® 


One-liners 1 (1 line) 0.1% of total!” 
Two-liners 360 (720) 96% 
Three-liners 10 (30) 4% 


as-Safadi, ar-Rawd al-basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim:}8 


Two-liners 349 (698 lines) 66% of total 
Three-liners 44 (132) 12% 
Four-liners 36 (144) 14% 
Five-liners 9 (45) 4% 
Six-liners 2 (12) 1% 
Seven-liners 2 (14) 1% 
Eight-liners 1 (8) 0.75% 
Ten-liners 1 (10) 0.9% 


14 Bauer, “,;Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!™, 19: “Wahrend sich Ibn Habib und al- 
Hilli streng an die Zwei- und Dreizeiligkeit halten, erlaubt sich Ibn Nubata sechs Vierzeiler 
und gar einen Sechszeiler. Bei allen tiberweigt jedoch der Zweizeiler deutlich, der bei al- 
Hilli ca. 80%, bei Ibn Nubata 85% (229 Zweizeiler, 35 Dreizeiler, sieben sonstige), bei Ibn 
Habib gar 97% (360 Zweizeiler, zehn Dreizeiler) betragt.” 

15 This breakdown is based on Thomas Bauer’s edition in progress, not the figures cited in 
the quotation above (on this work, see in the annotated bibliography: 14th century, 4. a). 

16‘ This breakdown is based on Paris Ms 3362, ff. 160b—204a. 

17. Due to rounding, some of the totals presented here do not exactly equal 100%. 

18 This breakdown is provided by the editor of the work. See as-Safadi, ar-Rawd al-basim wa- 
L-arf an-nasim, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Majid Lashin (Cairo: Dar al-Afaq al-‘Arabiyyah, 
2004), 29. 
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as-Safadi, Kashf al-hal ft wasf al-khal:!8 


One-liners 4 (4 lines) 0.5% of total 
Two-liners 320 (640) 80% 
Three-liners 38 (114) 14.25% 
Four-liners 8 (32) 4% 
Five-liners 2 (10) 1.25% 


as-Safadi, al-Husn as-sarih fi miat malih:?° 


Two-liners 210 (420 lines) 98% of total 
Three-liners 1 (3) 0.7% 
Four-liners 1 (4) 0.9% 


an-Nawaji, Saha’if al-hasanat ftwasf al-khal:?! 


One-liners 1 (1 line) 0.2% of total 
Two-liners 187 (374) 86% 
Three-liners 10 (30) 7% 
Four-liners 7 (28) 6% 


Pseudo-Tha‘alibi, ft asm@ al-ghilman al-hisan:2? 


Two-liners 59 (118 lines) 84% of total 
Three-liners 6 (18) 13% 
Four-liners 1 (4) 3% 


In order to understand how such economic poetic expression works in prac- 
tice, let us examine a poem from the magati‘ chapter of Ibn Hajar’s Dawan. The 
following poem, a two-line poem in the Basit meter, consists of only nineteen 
words or forty syllables:23 


19 This breakdown is based on the edition by ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-‘Ugqay] (See further in the 
annotated bibliography: 14th century, 3. c). 

20 This breakdown is based on the edition by Ahmad Fawzi al-Hayb (See further in the 
annotated bibliography: 14th century, 3. a). 

21 This breakdown is based on the edition by Hasan Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi (Amman: Dar 
al-Yanabi‘, 2000). See further in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 3. a. 

22 Edited in Adam Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi's Book of Youths’, Arabica 59:6 (2012): 619-49. See 
further in the annotated bibliography: 17th century, 7. a). 

23 ‘Ibn Hajar, Divan, Selly Oak Colleges (Birmingham) Ms Mingana 1394, f. 33b; idem, ed. 
Abi al-Fadl, 129. 
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O messenger of my love, go—by God— 
to him, for he is keeping his distance. 

And if conversation turns to me [in his presence], 
Step in: be my hand and help out! [or: forearm]. 


The reader will already have realized that this poem, like many maqgati-poems, 
hinges on the reading of the last word of the last hemistich of the last line. 
This effect of reading is indeed similar to point in the Martialian epigram tra- 
dition or the punchline of a joke.” In this case, the poem begins as a plaintive 
entreaty from the lover to an intermediary. As the lover’s speech develops 
and he specifies what it is he wants the intermediary to do on his behalf, the 
poet introduces a tawriyah (double entendre), punning on an imperative 
verb and parts of the human body. The word said that ends the poem can be 
read as the imperative verb “help” (second person, singular) or—with poetic 
license—the noun “forearm”. In the final hemistich of the poem, the lover tells 
his intermediary to “Be a hand to me” (kun fc yad"), or in other words: “help 
me out”, but the anatomical vocabulary in this idiomatic expression primes the 
reader to misread the double entendre that follows. The reader is inclined to 
read the phrase wa-sa‘d as “and a forearm” as a continuation of the previous 
construction: “Be a hand to me” but that is of course unlikely for two reasons: 
(1) the forearm does not belong to the manual idiom and more significantly (2) 
the semantic context of the hemistich—as well as Arabic’s preference for par- 
allelism—rather calls for another imperative verb with the meaning to help. 
In this way, the poet deploys the concluding tawriyah to feint—to interpolate 
a fanciful, anatomical expansion of the idiom—while satisfying the reader's 


dela» rabgbesedl Sfcls «al po» abgbsecsl of wh” 


24 Susanna de Beer makes the important point that “[...] wit and point are not the same, even 
though they often go together.’ She stresses that “[...] pointedness is not in itself witty or 
humorous. [...] The pointe itself may be perceived as witty only if the pointed closure is 
surprising [...] or if it finishes a poem of which the content is ambiguous.” (Susanna de 
Beer, “The Pointierung of Giannantonio Campano’s Epigrams: theory and practice” in The 
Neo-Latin Epigram. A Learned and Witty Genre, ed. Susanna de Beer et al. (Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 2009), 143-4). 
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expectation of parallelism. Many maqati‘ poems operate in this way and can 
thus be said to respect a common and coherent rhetorical logic. 

Magqati‘ display all the badt‘ characteristics familiar from other contempo- 
rary forms of poetry in the period, especially tawriyah. The following poem, 
for example, heads a micro-collection of maqati‘ within a chapter on beau- 
tiful male and female youths from an anonymous Ottoman-era anthology.”5 
Several collections of maqati‘ on beautiful male youths begin with poems 
about youths named Muhammad, followed by the first four caliphs and other 
important religious personalities from Islamic history (e.g. Hasan, Husayn, 
Ibrahim, Musa, et al.).2° This is intended to provoke more than a wicked 
Jrisson; the entire conceit of the poem depends on homonymy. 


[ese ol de Gaal 

SoA jaa ts AG fey Aa 

Las Bl prema, ct Othe AU 

heh EY, th tle 
The author on Muhammad:2? 


Prophet of beauty, to the adorers heaven-sent; 

His sign those chain-links of beard’s first growth. 
Those enamored of his beauty go astray in his hair’s night 

But the morning of his brow surely guides them back to right. 
So many miracles are revealed in the beauty of that face 

It’s no wonder that this miracle-worker is called Muhammad. 


: Opens : be YI Jl pure si 

25 This poem is given anonymously in the anonymous Ottoman-era anthology Khadim az- 
gurafa’ wa-nadim al-lutafa’, Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Huntington 508, f. 63b (See in 
the annotated bibliography: 17th century, 5. a). It is not entirely clear to which chapter 
this belongs as there is no demarcation of Chapter Six in the text. It belongs either to 
“Chapter Five: The Seductive Garden: On Male and Female Slaves or Youths” (al-qism al- 
khamis: ar-Rawd al-fattan ft l-jawari wa-l-ghilman) or “Chapter Six: Chamomile Blossoms: 
Descriptions of Beauties” (al-gism as-sadis: Anwar al-aqah fi awsaf al-milah). 

26 See, for example, in Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths’. 

27 The poem is by the author of the anthology Khadim az-gurafa’ wa-nadim al-lutafa’, whose 
identity has not been preserved. 
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This poem is a unit—that much is clear—and like much of Arabic love poetry 
it is highly committed to its conceit.2® The feature that makes the poem’s 
cohesion most apparent and anchors its subject is its very last word; its point, 
as it were. 

Magqatt on names, which are normally introduced with the heading “ft 
[fulan]” (“On so-and-so”), were a very popular subgenre and they form the 
core of a number of magati‘ collections.29 The mode of the name-maqtu‘ 
can vary widely: it can be riddling, erotic, descriptive, bawdy, invective, etc. 
or indeed some combination of modes, but the general structural outline 
of this kind of poem adheres to a well established formula that can be seen 
across the thematic spectrum of maqati-poetry. The magqtu‘ begins with a 
proposition—here it is the figure of “the prophet of beauty” (nabi al-jamal). 
This proposition, which we can also think of as a premise, is further devel- 
oped using features of the erotic mode and allusion. The prophet of beauty 
is “sent” (mursal) to the “adorers” (al-muhibbun) in parodic emulation of the 
Prophet of Islam’s own mission to the Muslims (al-muslimin): “You are one of 
those sent [by God]” (énnaka la-min al-mursalin).°° The prophet of beauty’s 
“sign” (ayah, pl. ayat) is his incipient beard, a key erotic topos which the poet 
elevates to a manifestation of divine will. Signs in the Qur’an (ayat) include 
the natural manifestations of God’s glory as well as historical parables of 
disbelief and impiety so the beloved’s beard becomes a site of both divine 
majesty and pious devotion.*! Rather more germane, however, to the poet’s 
characterization of the youth as a “prophet of beauty” is the role signs (ayat) 
play in authenticating a prophetic message.3? The second line of the poem 
further develops the combination of erotic mode and prophetic theme, and 
even addresses—subtly and, perhaps, with tongue in cheek—the impious 
dialectical territory the poet is traversing here. The maqti‘ acknowledges 
that those who love the young man are indeed led astray (yadill) by his ten- 
ebrous locks—another touchstone of beauty in erotic poetry—perhaps here 
alluding to the God of the Qur’an’s own selective dispersal of gnosis: 


28 See Benedikt Reinert, “Der Concetto-Stil in den islamischen Literatur” in Orientalisches 
Mittelalter, ed. Wolfhart Heinrichs (Wiesbaden: AULA-Verlag, 1990). 

29 See Weil, Madchennamen, verratselt and Talib, “Pseudo-Ta4libi's Book of Youths”. 

30 = Qur'an Ya-Sin 36:3. 

31 ‘See zr, sv. “Aya” [Andrew Rippin]. 

32 “An understanding of signs recited in the scripture as that which brings a person to 
faith, then, becomes centrally tied to the text of the Qur’an itself, as manifested in the 
application of the word aya to the verses of scripture, which are in themselves ‘signs’ for 
people to understand. The ‘signs’ in this sense stand as proof of the status of Muhammad 
as a prophet, by establishing the truth of his message (as compared to the role of miracles, 
which establish the authority of the prophet).” £13, s.v. “Aya” [Andrew Rippin]. 
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God is not ashamed to strike a similitude 
even of a gnat, or aught above it. 

As for the believers, they know it is the truth 
from their Lord; but as for unbelievers, 

they say, “What did God desire by this 

for a similitude?” Thereby He leads 

many astray, and thereby He guides 

many; and thereby He leads none astray 
save the ungodly.3 


Yet—because the tone of the erotic mode rarely ventures beyond gentle con- 
demnation—the second hemistich quickly redeems both the wayward lover 
and the wicked beauty who led him astray. Though the prophet of beauty may 
occasionally get his lovers into trouble at nighttime, his splendid brow always 
leads them back to the true path by morning. In preparation for the pointed 
ending with which the majority of maqatt‘ conclude, the poet even shifts from 
third to first person (ana), concretizing the effect of the prophet of beauty’s 
miraculous presence. Here the concluding point rests on the beloved’s name 
(Muhammad), which is of course also an adjective meaning “praiseworthy”. By 
this point in the poem, the beloved’s name is a foregone conclusion—it has 
already been presaged, explicitly by the heading and tacitly by the rhyme—but 
the denouement is essential nonetheless. Most magati‘ follow a structural 
formula, and although no classical Arabic description of it survives, it is both 
distinctive and unmistakable. Maqati‘ begin with a proposition (or premise), 
which is then developed and fleshed out, and by the end of the poem, usually 
at the very end (the point), the premise is resolved, often with a witty turn of 
phrase (resolution). The point of the point is not to surprise the reader—the 
ubiquity of headings in maqati‘ collections makes this clear—but rather the 
value of the premise-exposition-resolution formula rests on the reader’s ability 
to observe the author’s technique and style as he or she negotiates the stations 
of the magqtu“ Even an attentive listener would likely be able to predict the 
final destination of a name-maqti‘ early on in the journey. The pitch of the 


33 Quran al-Bagarah 2:26. Translated in A. J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2 vols, (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1955), 1:32. 
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operation builds steadily and it is the resolution—the concluding point of the 
maqtu, something rather like a punchline—that explodes the accumulating 
pressure, resolving the dialectical tension between signifier (a beloved named 
Muhammad) and signified (the cultural, religious, historical, and affective 
nexus surrounding the figure of the Prophet). 

This basic operational formula gives the magqti‘ its general structure—as 
opposed to a purely formalistic quality like the number of verses—and it is 
therefore one of the principal hallmarks of the genre. Readers became accus- 
tomed to this operational structure and it informed their expectations, tastes, 
and broader understanding of the genre’s place in the tradition. This opera- 
tional logic (premise-exposition-resolution) is also analogous to other poetic 
structures in the Arabic poetic tradition, especially among the pithier poetic 
forms. Thomas Bauer has identified a composite structure in Abt Tammam’s 
(d. 231/846) relatively short erotic (ghazal) poems. Bauer argues that “[...] the 
four liner, already common yet not outstandingly represented in Abu Nuwas, 
starts to become a distinct formal type of gazal poem with Abt Tammam.”+ 
He shows that Abu Tammam adopted and refined the compositional struc- 
ture of “2 + 2”—that is to say two pairs of associated couplets—which was 
also the “predominant form in the four liners of Abt. Nuwas”. In Aba Nuwas’ 
(d. c. 198/813) poems, these building blocks were “[o]ften [...] semantically 
only loosely connected, if at all” and “[i]n some of [Abu Nuwas’] four liners, 
there is no discernable [sic] structure whatsoever’, but in Aba Tammam’s 
quatrains the poet manages to “[transform] this rather monotonous struc- 
ture into a pattern which reveals a clear development.” In addition to this 
composite structure, Bauer identifies what he calls a “frame structure” in Abu 
Tammam’s erotic (ghazal) quatrains: 


[...] [T]he opening line gives a pregnant resumé of the main theme, which 
is then expressed in more detail in lines 2-3. One can often compare this 
relation between line 1 on the one hand and lines 2-3 on the other to the 
musical structure of exposition and development. Line 4 is then conse- 
quently the recapitulation, which refers back to the opening theme. [...] 
[H]ere the structure, which one may call the “frame-structure,” is clearly 
discernable [sic]: the opening and closing lines form a kind of “frame,” 
into which the two middle lines are embedded. About one third of all 


34 Thomas Bauer, ‘Aba Tammam’s Contribution to ‘Abbasid Gazal Poetry’, JAL 27:1 (1996): 
1g. See also the poetry of Khalid b. Yazid al-Katib, edited in Albert Arazi, Amour divin 
et amour profane dans l’Islam médiéval. A travers le Diwan de Khalid al-Katib (Paris: G.-P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1990). 

35 Bauer, “Aba Tammam’s Contribution’, 19. 
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gazal four liners of Abu Tammam follow this structure, which is com- 
paratively rarely encountered in the diwan of Abu Nuwas, where it often 
seems to come about purely accidentally.3® 


These model structures: composite (2+2) and frame (exposition-develop- 
ment-recapitulation), are clearly analogous to the basic operational structure 
of magqati as outlined above (premise-exposition-resolution). Nevertheless 
they are sufficiently dissimilar to demonstrate that something unique—and 
innovative—is taking place within the maqati-genre. 

This operational formula is by no means unique to the name-maqtu‘ 
though of course the parameters of exposition and resolution inevitably 
depend on the nature of a poem’s premise. Some magatt‘, like the follow- 
ing, are entirely humorous, so the operation depends chiefly on achieving 
the desired comic effect.3” This example of a humorous maqtu a poem on 
‘Nighttime assignations’, is especially pithy. 


LS 5] SN gE 
ARP, aL 
VCs ex Ty 

On nighttime assignations: 


My beloved came to me by night; 
while those who gossip were oblivious, 
I took him in my arms and kissed his lips 
and did that thing that cannot be mentioned. 


The poem is in the Kamil meter, but a short dimetrical (two-footed) variety of 
it with a maximum of twenty syllables per line (ten syllables per hemistich), 


36 ibid., 20. 

37 See also, on a related poetic form, the Persian ruba‘, Michael Craig Hillman, “The Persian 
Ruba‘: common sense in analysis’, ZDMG 119 (1970): 99-100: “[...] the rubaT[...] usually, 
by virtue of its brevity, meter, and rhyme scheme, culminates in a ‘punch line [...], which 
drives home a point, completes a verbal irony or paradox, or sums up a moral lesson.’; L. P. 
Elwell-Sutton, “The Omar Khayyam Puzzle’, Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society 55:2 
(June 1968): 172: “Being so brief, the ruba7 [sic] lends itself particularly to the expression 
of pithy, epigrammatic thoughts; and indeed one striking characteristic of all of them is 
the final, ‘punch’ line summing up the moral of the whole [...]”. 
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and thus roughly equivalent to four lines of iambic pentameter.3° Indeed in 
this poem only one of the four hemistichs (hemistich three) is ten syllables 
long, the others are made up of nine syllables, and it will not have escaped the 
reader's attention that the third hemistich is where the action is, so to speak. 
Here I render the poem loosely as a heroic stanza: 


Sweet beloved, come to me by night— 
while resentful gossips snooze in bed— 
that we may kiss, caress, and that we might 
do the thing I better leave unsaid. 


This magqtu‘ is clearly intended to be humorous so it can be helpful to think 
of the premise-exposition-resolution formula operating as a joke. The prem- 
ise (set-up) is simple and is laid out in the first hemistich, while the second 
hemistich adds coincidental detail relevant to the setting (color). The beloved 
comes to the lover at nighttime when the coast is clear, and the two hemistichs 
of the final line give us the poem's exposition (development) and resolution 
(punch-line), respectively. When the beloved arrives under cover of night, the 
lover embraces him and kisses him, as may be expected, so again the humor 
of the magtii‘ is not dependent upon a narrative twist, but rather audience 
voyeurism. The reader or listener knows to expect something in the final hem- 
istich of the final line of the poem so—as with all jokes—the punch-line is 
anticipated well in advance. What makes the joke funny is not that the couple 
meet in secret to make love—or even that the calumniators are caught snooz- 
ing as it were—but that the narrator becomes so disingenuously coquettish at 
the precise moment that the story reaches its climax; as though the progres- 
sion of the narrative ends with a deceptive cadence. The punch-line—here an 
example of affirmation through denial or apophasis—is a sudden departure 
from the narrative tone: the rather blunt and straightforward erotic narrative is 
halted by an instance of arch modesty at what is precisely the most immodest 
moment in the action. 

In ekphrastic, or descriptive, magati-poems, the same operation (prem- 
ise-exposition-resolution) is transposed on to the structure of an extended 
simile or metaphor, often ending with a phantasmagoric comparison (the 
point). Ekphrastic maqati-poems were a very popular subgenre and they 
are related to a long tradition of ekphrastic (wasf) poetry in Arabic, as well 
as the study of rhetorical features such as topoi, motifs (ma‘ant), and similes 


38 This poem is also taken from Khadim agz-gurafa’ wa-nadim al-lutafa’, Bodleian Library 
(Oxford) Ms Huntington 508, f. 99b, where it is cited anonymously. 
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(tashbthat), which spawned a great many volumes.?9 Ekphrastic magqati‘ 
also provided yet another opportunity for poets to integrate the subjects of 
urban life and luxury into their art. The subject matter may appear somewhat 
peculiar at first to the contemporary reader, but ekphrastic poetry was once 
an extremely prominent genre in pre-modern European literature as well.4° 
The following maqtu‘, “On a roast chicken’, comes from the same Ottoman- 
era anthology as the two poems just discussed. This poem is from the chapter 
devoted to the necessary elements for a successful party: “Chapter Eight. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed: Everything a party could need” (al-gism ath-thamin: 
buliugh al-muna fima yahtajuhu majlis al-hana[’)).*! 


oe Bighe dels G 
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On a roast chicken: 


A chicken that’s golden from roasting 
and red like a rose from the flame. 

It appears, as the coals beneath it glow, 
like a citron atop a bitter orange. 


The structure of this poem is altogether similar to that of the other maqati-po- 
ems we have considered. The subject of the poem (its premise), a roast chicken, 
is the first thing mentioned in the poem and additional descriptive elements 
follow in the first and second hemistichs of the first line. The first hemistich of 
the second line, which specifies that the coals beneath the chicken are glowing, 


39 The most recent work on Arabic ekphrastic poetry is Akiko Motoyoshi Sumi, Description 
in classical Arabic poetry: wasf, ekphrasis, and interarts theory (Leiden: Brill, 2004). See 
also Ruth Webb, “Ekphrasis ancient and modern: the invention of a genre”, Word & Image 
15:1 (January—March 1999). 

40 cf. Giambattista Marino (1569-1625), La galeria del cavalier Marino: distinta in pitture, & 
sculture (Milan: Appresso Gio. Battista Bidelli, 1620); Graham Zanker, “New Light on the 
Literary Category of Ekphrastic Epigram’ in Antiquity: the new Posidippus (Col. x 7-x1 19 
p. Mil. vogl. vi11 309)”, Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 143 (2003); Christopher 
Chinn, “Statius Silv. 4.6 and the Epigrammatic Origins of Ekphrasis’, The Classical Journal 
100:3 (February—March 2005). 

41 Khadimaz-zurafa’ wa-nadim al-lutafa’, Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Huntington 508, 
f. 104b. 
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develops the initial premise (exposition), and the punchline is the result of an 
over-the-top, phantasmagoric comparison of a chicken roasting over coals to 
a citron stuck on top of an orange. Even the linguistic structure of the poem 
contributes to the tension of anticipated resolution. The parallel constructions 
in the first hemistichs of both lines: min shayyiha and min tahtiha further aug- 
ment the caesural tendency of lines of Arabic poetry (sing. bayt) to separate 
into two equal halves (sing. misra‘), giving the poem a structural rhythm that 
can be represented as:*” 


1.element > 2. complement 
3. element’ > 4. complement’ 


This element-complement repetition is, of course, broken in the final pairing 
by the introduction of a phantasmagoric comparison. This rhetorical device 
puts one in mind of similar poetic trends in European literature like the Marin- 
istic and metaphysical schools, as well as famous and controversial examples 
from earlier Arabic poetry.* In this poem, the point is the peculiar comparison 
that completes the simile and its humor lies in throwing the resolution off 
course. Many Arabic rhetoricians were highly critical of overwrought language 
(takalluf) in poetry, but this did not stigmatize all uses of simile (tashbih) or 
creative aetiology (husn at-talil). The aversion toward phantasmagoria may 
have been abandoned in the later period, or perhaps the aversion toward it 
felt by some critics—always a minority within the literary community—was 
further marginalized as later authors embraced and elevated various so-called 
decadent rhetorical features.44 This ekphrastic magtu-poem uses the abrupt 
shift to an absurd image to drive its point home, but—as I have mentioned be- 


42 Ihave benefited from the discussion of parallelism in Chinese poetry in Hans H. Frankel, 
The Flowering Plum and the Palace Lady (New Haven, cT: Yale University Press, 1976), 
144-85. 

43 See, inter alia, Mansour Ajami, The Neckveins of Winter: the controversy over natural and 
artificial poetry in medieval Arabic literary criticism (Leiden: Brill, 1984). 

44 On this topic, see Wolfhart Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: the problem of its efficiency” in 
Arabic Poetry: theory and development, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum (Malibu, ca: Undena, 
1973); idem, “Manierismus in der arabischen Literatur” in Islamwissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen. Fritz Meier zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, ed. R. Gramlich (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1974); Stefan Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry: a structural 
analysis of selected texts (3rd century AH/gth century AD—5th century AH/11th century 
AD) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989); Beatrice Gruendler, Medieval Arabic 
praise poetry: Ibn al-Rumi and the patron’s redemption (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003), 
ch. 13, 219-26. 
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fore—the phantasmagoric point of ekphrastic maqati-poems like this one is 
something of an anti-climax. Perhaps the most unambiguous case of a maqtu‘ 
deriving its pointedness—its total resolution—from the climax of mounting 
poetic tension can be found in riddle-maqati. 

Riddles (alghaz, sing. lughz) in maqati‘ form—like their sister-form the 
chronogram (ta’rikh)—may testify to the circulation of maqati‘ collections 
primarily as written, rather than oral, texts.4° They also exemplify the genre’s 
crescendo rhythm, although when it comes to riddle-magatt and chron- 
ograms, the poetic tension can only be resolved after the poem itself has 
finished. Let us consider the following paronomastic riddle on a youth called 
Zalim (Tyrant).*6 


[ath oy] Ub acl oe GSLs 
See ye dL LS 
Be Sys WE 
Cie tee “lier 
Ona boy called Tyrant: 


A gorgeous one 
who has no match. 
His ardent lover won't mend his ways 
despite the blamer’s blame. 
How can I beg him to be fair, 
When [even] his name is the opposite of “Just”?! 


This poem—as the heading itself tells us—describes a beautiful youth called 
Tyrant (galim). Just as with the poem “On Muhammad” (discussed above, 
pp. 21-4), the conceit (or premise) of this poem provides an opportunity for 
the poet to explore a whole semantic field associated with a particular topic; 
in this case, fairness. This is an erotic poem that uses the riddle device to 
supplement its affective aim. Indeed the poem’s very first line alludes to its 


45  Riddling in rhetoric is known as ilghdz (See Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 114). See 
also Ali Asghar Seyed-Gohrab, Courtly Riddles: enigmatic embellishments in early Persian 
poetry (West Lafayette, 1N: Purdue University Press, 2008). 

46 This poem is cited in Ibn ash-Sharif Daftarkh”an’s Kitab Alf ghulam wa-ghulam, Escorial 
MS arabe 461, f. g2a. 
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rhetorically complex, paronomastic, and riddling mode. The young man at the 
center of the poem—who is perhaps meant to be a slave, or an Arab Bedouin, 
as the name is not altogether common—is said to be “an original beauty” 
(badt‘ft husnihi); the adjective in this expression (bad‘) is also the term used to 
describe a wide range of rhetorical devices or “figures of speech’.4” The youth 
is also—in the second hemistich of the same line—said to be “without peer” 
(ma lahi min mumathil) and the word for peer (or “match’, as in the transla- 
tion above) is itself also a rhetorical term used to describe a specific type of 
homographic paronomasia.** It will come as no surprise then to the reader 
or listener that the poem’s conclusion should depend on a semantic nexus, in 
this case a major cultural dichotomy: zum and ‘adl (injustice and fairness).49 
Most beloveds in Arabic poetry act cruelly—whether or not they are indeed 
malicious—but in this poem the beloved’s cruelty is genuinely intractable. The 
beloved in this poem is such a caricature of the conventionally hard-hearted 
beloved that even his name means Tyrant.5? What distinguishes the resolution 
of a riddle-magqti‘ from other maqati-poems is that it depends on the reader 
deducing the point after the poem has been read. 

We can see the same process at work in the following riddle-maqtu‘ by 
Shihab ad-Din Ibn al-Khiyami that is cited in Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi al-Khaz- 
raji’s collection Rawd al-adab (discussed at length below, pp. 55-57):°! 


[oye oy] dal 3 etl Cloke 

Gel ke Ko plncoiay, 

JIE GS 3 Mela SLU GU EG 
Shihab ad-Din Ibn al-Khiyamti on a spoon: 


Feeble like the hand of a beggar, 
his palm laid against the arm of a fortunate man. 


47 See £1, sv. “Badi‘” [Geert Jan van Gelder]. 

48 See zr?,sv. “Tadjnis” [W. P. Heinrichs]. 

49 “Frequently [zum] is [...] used as the antonym to ‘adl, insaf and kist [...]” (Er, s.v. “Zulm” 
[R. Badry]). 

50 The name of the beloved here may also refer to the practice of ironic slave names 
(Camphor, Tyrant, etc.). There is no evidence in the poem itself to suggest that the beloved 
depicted here is a slave, but it may be assumed. 

51 +The poem occurs on f. 117b (scil. 116b; the Ms is misnumbered) of British Library Ms 
Add 19489. See further in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 6. a. 11. 
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You see part of it in my mouth like a tongue, 
while I hold the handle in my hand like a hand. 


Strictly speaking—according to the pre-modern Arabic generic classifica- 
tion—chronogram-poems (ta’rikh) are not the same as maqati<*? In practice, 
however, many of these poems are structured in the same way and share an 
analogous operational logic (i.e. premise-exposition-resolution) so consider- 
ing a chronogram-poem during the course of our discussion of magati-poetry 
helps to clarify aspects of both genres. Mamayah ar-Rumi (d. 985/1577) was 
perhaps the most prolific and celebrated composer of Arabic chronogram-po- 
ems and the anthology of his poetry known as Rawdat al-mushtaq wa-bahjat 
al-ushshaq includes poems on a number of significant public occasions 
including the erection of public buildings (Darwish Pasha’s Sabil, Suleiman 
the Magnificent’s Khan, Murad Pasha’s Mosque), deaths, births, the Ottoman 
conquest of Cyprus, etc. as well as more private matters like the purchase of 
a house, a wedding, and a reconciliation. The following poem is especially 
poignant in light of the horror of irreversible climate change:°% 


Lad! ol ub se beer pb ds 
Baye Wyo ely ya bee le as 
a tke al Gol, ae dLaviLs, 
[AV% 4c] 
A chronogram-poem on rainfall after despair set in: 


We were visited by a period of abstention of great duration 
The Truth showed us his power. 

And then it encompassed every human on that day (ta’rikh) 
that God rained down on us his mercy. 


This poem unfolds in much the same way as the magati-poems discussed 
above except for one crucial difference. In chronogram-poems, the exposition 


52 Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 63. See further Thomas Bauer, “Vom Sinn der Zeit: aus 
der Geschichte des arabischen Chronogramms’, Arabica 50:4 (2003). See, too, Maria Eva 
Subtelny, “A Taste for the Intricate: the Persian poetry of the late Timurid period’, zDMG 
136 (1989): 19. 

53  Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 171, f. 41b (see further in the annotated 
bibliography: 16th century, 3. a. i). 
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of the initial premise is relatively protracted because of the nature of the 
resolution in such poems. Thus in this chronogram-poem, the premise (a 
drought) is presented in the first hemistich of the first line and the following 
two hemistichs build on the premise (exposition) as in other maqati-poems. 
This poem departs from the pattern at the end of line two, hemistich one, 
with the code-word ta’rikh, signaling the coming of a chronogram (the poem’s 
resolution). The chronogram-poem is not resolved by poem’s end, however; 
like riddle-magati, chronogram-poems require the reader or hearer to work 
out the solution in the silent interstice between text and epiphany. For the 
contemporary Arabist, arriving at the appropriate solution requires consulting 
a reference work and some basic arithmetic, and while we can assume that 
pre-modern Arabs were more adept at computing abjad-numerals than we 
are, evidence of scratchwork in manuscript copies of Mamayyah’s collection 
is apparent.5* 


Solution = the year 974/1566 


em) Jaforetefol!jofe/die ssi did]! jdfajo] ls 


974| =] 5 |400/ 40] 8 |200] 1 |50]10]30] 70] 5 | 30/30] 1 | 30) 7 | 50) 1 | 6 


Chronograms and riddles depend on the reader or listener’s ingenuity. These 
poems do not divulge their complete meaning simply by being read once over, 
rather the reader or listener must take a final creative step to deduce the point 
on which the poem hinges. This process is not altogether different from how 
a reader or listener deciphers a double entendre. The first-order meaning of 
a double entendre is apparent upon a first reading, but the poet also wants 
the reader or listener to be aware of the word’s other meanings, and it is often 
a more recondite, second-order meaning of a word that is integral to under- 
standing the poem. Classical Arabic Poets were great practitioners of double 
entendre (tawriyah) and by the later period this rhetorical device suffused a 
majority of poems.®> A favorite zoth-century example are two invective lines 
by the Egyptian neo-classical poets and rivals Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932) and 
Ahmad Shawgqi (1868-1932).5° Ibrahim began by punning on his rival’s name 
in the line [Jawil meter]: 


54  Seee.g. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 171, ff. 55a—55b. 

55 Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 106. 

56 On these two poets, see Taha Husayn, Hafiz wa-Shawgi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji wa- 
Hamdan, 1933). 
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yaqulina ‘anna sh-shawqa narun wa-law‘atun 
fa-ma balu shawqi asbaha l-yawma baridu 
They say that passion (shawq) blazes and torments 
So how is it that I find my passion/Shawqi so cold (dull) today? 


Shawqi's reply was, if anything, less subtle [ Jawil meter]: 


wa-awda ‘tu *insanan wa-kalban wadiatan 
fa-dayyaaha l-insanu wa-l-kalbu hafizu 

I entrusted a man and a dog with something for safekeeping; 
the man betrayed [me], but the dog was reliable/Hafiz 


Istikhdam is a particular variety of tawriyah (double entendre) in which both 
meanings of the word are intended, including often a second-order meaning 
derived from a specific terminological or technical field, as in the following 
example by Sa‘d ad-Din Ibn Muhyi ad-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 656/1258).5” 

Muhyi ad-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), known to his followers as ash- 
Shaykh al-Akbar, is—along with Jalal ad-Din Rumi (d. 1273)—the most 
famous mystic in the Islamic tradition and certainly the most important Sufi 
thinker in the Arabic tradition. His son Sa‘d ad-Din is, despite his father’s 
fame, a considerably more obscure figure, forgotten by modern scholarship, 
although he was well known to his contemporaries as a poet of some renown. 
Manuscripts of his Diwan (Collected Poems) can be found in several librar- 
ies around the world.5® I have chosen to discuss the following poem—“On a 
Sufi youth’—not only because it is a magti‘ poem and because Sa‘d ad-Din 
was himself a scion of Sufi royalty, as it were, but because its rhetorical style 
reflects wider trends in Mamluk and Ottoman poetry.°? 


[ell yl Gre pe bla! bs 


57. Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 107. 

58 See Muhsin Jamal ad-Din, “Diwan Sa‘d ad-Din Ibn Arabi al-Andalusi. Sha‘r al-hiraf wa-s- 
sin@‘at’, al-Mawrid 2:2 (Haziran [June] 1973). 

59 British Library Ms 3866, f. 84a (see further in the annotated bibliography: 13th century, 3. 
a. i). 
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On a Sufi youth: 


I fell for a Sufi—[with a face] like the full moon— 
but when it came to union, he was ascetic. 
My tears testify to my love for him. 
I'd give my life for a Sufi with a witness/a sign of divine beauty. 


Here again the poem revolves around the final word of the final line, its point 
or punch-line. The poet tells us that he has fallen in love with a handsome 
Sufi, but that the young man is abstinent when it comes to romantic affection. 
The poet explicitly contrasts the young man’s identification as a Sufi with his 
behavior, which he associates more with ascetics (zwhhad, sing. zahid). In the 
second line of the poem, the poet sets up the parallelism that will culminate in 
the double entendre at the heart of the poem. 

The second line begins with the poet saying that his tears testify to his 
love. Here he uses the verb shahida-yash’hadu (“to testify, witness”), which 
will be reprised in the poem's final word—an instance of what is known as 
radd al-‘ajz ‘ala as-sadr or tasdir (“echo”).© In the final hemistich, the poet 
says that he would sacrifice his own life for the Sufi youth whom he loves. A 
handsome young Sufi who—the poet tells us—has a shahid, a word whose 
first-order meaning is witness. Thus we can read the final hemistich as: “I 
would sacrifice my life for a Sufi who has a witness [to testify to his beauty 
or worth, which is me or my tears]’, but of course the word shahid also has 
a specific terminological meaning in Sufism. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, I translate the term shahid as “a sign of divine beauty” and direct readers 
to the work of Annemarie Schimmel and Cyrus Ali Zargar for a richer dis- 
cussion of the term and its use as a poetic motif.®! If we interpret the word 
shahid along Sufi lines, the final hemistich will mean something like: “I would 
sacrifice myself for a Sufi, who reflects a sign of divine beauty, which I—as a 
connoisseur of divine beauty—enjoy contemplating in him.” This use of the 
word shahid should also put us in mind of classical Persian poetry and the 
figure of the shahid, the handsome young beloved. Indeed the word shahid- 
bazi meaning “contemplating God’s beauty as reflected on the faces of young 


60 See Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 56. 

61 Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, Nc: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1975) and Cyrus Ali Zargar, “The Poetics of Shuhid. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
‘Intuitive, Enamored Heart’ and the Composition of Erotic Poetry’, Journal of the 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society 54 (2013). 
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men” is a common byword in Persian erotic verse as in the following hemi- 
stich by Hafiz (d. c. 791/1389):6? 


Glu y sale clas Gb y Gb Ole 


That handsome young man (shahid) and that cupbearer are worth more 
than this world and the next 


Sa‘d ad-Din’s poem plays on both senses of the term shahid—including as a 
specialized term from the Sufi tradition—and thus presents an instance of 
the rhetorical device istikhdam, which is distinct from tawriyah (double en- 
tendre) though they are of course related. The use of tawriyah and istikhdam 
—truly ubiquitous in poetry composed in the later period of Arabic literary 
history, including maqati‘ poems—betokens more than a sophisticated po- 
etic register.°3 The breadth of knowledge and readerly aptitude required by 
the frequent use of double entendre reflect the broad education of readers 
and listeners in the period, and even if these readers and listeners were not 
always quite as broadly educated as they needed to be to understand a given 
poem, poets and anthologists in the Mamluk and Ottoman periods were 
sufficiently confident that readers and listeners could secure this knowledge 
from other literary sources being produced at the time, including of course 
encyclopaedic works.®* 

In addition to studying the text of maqati-poems themselves, contempo- 
rary paratextual sources and biographies enrich our understanding of the 
genre, as well as its literary, cultural, and social contexts and its relation to 
the Zeitgeist. For example, while the copies of Sa‘d ad-Din’s Diwan that I have 
consulted do not refer to this poem on a Sufi youth as a maqtu~poem—or 
indeed to any of Sa‘d ad-Din’s short poems as maqati—we know that they 
were thought of as such in the centuries immediately following his death, 
and perhaps during his lifetime as well. As-Safadi writes in his biographical 


62 Hafiz, Divan-i Hafiz. ed. Qasim Ghani, Muhammad Qazvini, and Mustafa Khudadadi 
(Tehran: Kitabkhanah-yi Milli-yi Iran, sH 1377/1998), 399. 

63 See, inter alia, Seeger A. Bonebakker, Some Early Definitions of the Tawriya and Safadi’s 
Fadd al-Xitam ‘an al-tawriya wa-l-istixdam (The Hague: Mouton, 1966). I have also 
benefited from Li Guo’s presentation on Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi and as-Safadi’s discussions 
of Tawriyah in May 2012 at the International Conference on Mamluk Literature hosted by 
the University of Chicago’s Middle East Documentation Center (MEDOC) and the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies under the auspices of the Mamluk Studies Review. 

64 See Elias Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk Period: the composition of Shihab 
al-Din al-Nuwayri’s (d. 1333) Nihayat al-arab ft funin al-adab” (Unpublished doctoral 
thesis. Harvard University, 2012) and other studies cited there. 
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dictionary al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat that “[Sa‘d ad-Din] was a talented poet who 
excelled at magqati-poetry, which he composed about young men [...]”.® 
As-Safadi’s voluminous biographical dictionary is a key source—albeit an 
idiosyncratic one—of literary evaluations and information about poets 
active into the 14th century, as well as about maqati-poetry. Poets who, like 
Sa‘d ad-Din, appear not to have used the term magqati‘ to describe their own 
work are fitted into the history of the literary development of that genre by 
as-Safadi and other biographers. As-Safadi tells us that Mujir ad-Din Ibn 
Tamim (d. 684/1285), a contemporary of Sa‘d ad-Din, was only ever good at 
writing maqati-poems, though the poet was unlikely to have said such a thing 
about himself and the term maqatt‘ is not used in the published editions of 
his Dewan:®6 


[...] he only ever excelled at maqati-poems, for when he carried on and 
composed long poems, his poetry slumped and didn't rise up [...] 


Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c..750/1350), on the other hand, “[...] excelled at both long 
poems and maqati-poems |...]”.67 Al-Hilli is noteworthy also for having been 
the only one of the four 14th-century auto-anthologists mentioned above (al- 
Hilli, Ibn Nubatah, as-Safadi, and Ibn Habib) not to have used the term magqati‘ 
himself. This did not stop others, like as-Safadi, from using it to describe his po- 
ems, however.®8 A]-Hilli’s younger contemporary Ibn Habib (d. 779/1377) wrote 
in his annalistic chronicle Tadhkirat an-nabih ft ayyam al-Mansur wa-banth 
that he “studied [al-Hilli’s] al-Mathalith wa-l-mathant ft -ma‘ali wa-l-ma‘ani, 
a collection of maqati‘ comprising twenty chapters on different subjects, with 
the author”.®? We will return to al-Hilli and subsequent generations of maqati‘ 
poets shortly, but let us now turn to the earliest uses of the term to sketch a 
tentative chronology of the genre’s historical development. 


65 _ as-Safadi, al-Waft, 1:186: “wa-kana shair®” mujid™ ajada al-maqati allati nazamaha fi 
Lghilman’. 

66 —_as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 5:228: “ila annahu [a yujid illa ft l-maqatt fa-amma idha tala nafasuh 
wa-nazama al-qasa@id inhatta nazmuh wa-lam yartafi‘”. Compare Ibn Abi Hajalah at- 
Tilimsani’s comments on Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (see in appendix, no. 11b). 

67 _ as-Safadi, al-Waft, 18:482: “ajad al-qasa’id al-mutawwalah wa-l-maqati”. Further examples 
of as-Safadi’s use of the term mag@ti are to be found in the appendix (see nos 3-8). 

68 See as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 18:482 (also in appendix, no. 8c). 

69 Ibn Habib al-Halabi, Tadhkirat an-nabih fi ayyam al-Mansur wa-banih, 3 vols, ed. 
Muhammad Muhammad Amin and Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Ashi (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al- 
Misriyyah al-Ammah li-l-Kitab, 1976), 3:139: “thumma qara’tu ‘alayhi jami‘ «al-Mathalith 
wa-l-mathant fi l-ma‘ali wa-l-ma‘@ni» wa-huwa kitab min maqatt shirih yashtamil ‘ala 
‘ishrin bab fi anwa‘ mukhtalifah”. 
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The earliest systematic use of the term magqati‘ (also maqtu‘ or maqti‘ah) 
to denote a particular poetic form is to be found in a few thirteenth-century 
works: ‘Ali b. Zafir al-Azdi’s Bada’i‘ al-bada@ih (Excellent Improvisations), 
al-Qurtubi’s Rawdat al-azhar wa-bahjat an-nuftis wa-nuzhat al-absar (The 
Flower-Garden, the Soul’s Delight, and the Vision’s Amusement), Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
Bughyat at-talab fi tarikh Halab (All One could Want: on the history of Aleppo), 
and Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anb@ abna’ 
az-zaman (The Passing of the Notables and the Sons of the Age). While the 
word maqati' had already been circulating for centuries, its use in the afore- 
mentioned works represents the very earliest stage of the word’s new termi- 
nological usage. The Andalusian Al-Azdi (d. 613/1216 or 623/1226) wrote in 
passing, in a report that would later be repeated by al-Maqaari (d. 1041/1632), 
that Aba Bakr b. al-Milh—vizier to al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad (d. 487/1095) 
and father of the poet Ibn al-Milh—once “improvized several maqati-po- 
ems”. Another Andalusian, Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf al-Qurtubi (d. 
602/1205), described the contents of Chapter Twenty-Four in his anthology 
Rawdat al-azhar wa-bahjat an-nufiis wa-nuzhat al-absar (The Flower-Garden, 
the Soul’s Delight, and the Vision’s Amusement): “maqtu‘at of precious poetry 
[displaying] ekphrasis and parallelism”.” In Ibn ‘Adim’s (d. 660/1262) Bughyat 
at-talab fi tarikh Halab, the term is used several times, such as in the entry 
on Salim b. Sa‘adah al-Himsi (d. 618/1221): “wa-anshadana min shiih ‘iddat 
magqatt wa-qasa@id” (“He recited several of his maqati-poems and long poems 
to us [...]”).”* Many more occurrences of the term come a few decades later in 
Ibn Khallikan’s (d. 681/1282) biographical dictionary, which he wrote in Cairo 
between 1256-60 and 1271-74 (i. e. shortly before the births of Safi ad-Din 
al-Hilli (b. 677/1278 or 678/1279 in Hillah) and Ibn Nubatah (b. 686/1287 in 
Fustat).73 Ibn Khallikan is also an important figure in the history of the genre 
because he roamed relatively far and wide in his lifetime: from Irbil to Aleppo 
and Damascus to Mosul then eventually to Cairo, where he began compos- 


70 ~—al-Azdi, ‘Ali b. Zafir, Bada’i‘ al-bada@ih, ed. Muhammad Abi |-Fadl Ibrahim, (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Anjlii al-Misriyyah, 1970), 373: “fa-sana‘a al-wazir fihima ‘iddat magqati‘ 
badihan’ See also in appendix, no. 56. On Abi Bakr b. al-Milh, see Biblioteca de al-Andalus, 
s.v. “Ibn al-Milh, Abu Bakr” [Ahmad Damaj and Belén Tamames Holgado-Cristeto] and 
Shari L. Lowin, Arabic and Hebrew Love Poems of al-Andalus (London: Routledge, 2013), 
257-60. 

71 Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) Ms 4601, f. 140<: “al-bab ar-rabi‘ wa-l-ishrin fi maqti at 
min ash-shi¥ an-nafts fi t-tashbth wa-t-tajnis”. See further in the annotated bibliography: 
13th century, 1. a. 

72 Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat at-talab fi tarikh Halab, ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 
1995-98), 4106. 

73. «E17, sv. “Ibn Khallikan’ [J. W. Fick]. 
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ing his Wafayat al-a‘yan.”4 It is not clear, therefore, where and when he first 
encountered the term—nor when he began to think of maqati-poems as 
distinct from other short poetry in Arabic. Ibn Khallikan’s own poetry is even 
cited in chapters of maqati-verse in later centuries.”> At the same time, Ibn 
Khallikan’s use of the word maqati‘ in his biographical dictionary is variable, 
which suggests that the specific terminological meaning of magqdti‘as a genre 
identifier was still evolving in the second half of the thirteenth century. He 
certainly did use the term maqati‘ to describe a specific type of short poem, 
but his use of the term is not exclusive.”6 

In the course of a biographical entry on Abu Bakr b. al-Milh’s patron 
al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, the last of the ‘Abbadid rulers of Seville, Ibn 
Khallikan remarked that the poet Ibn al-Labbanah (d. 507/113) wrote several 
magati-poems and long poems (qasa@’id mutawwalat) on the fall of the 
dynasty after his patron al-Mu‘tamid was deposed in 484/1091:”" 


He [Ibn Labbanah] composed several magati-poems and long poems 
(qasa’id mutawwalat) lamenting their bygone rule and the fall of their 
dynasty, which he collected in a slim volume entitled Pearls on Strings: a 
warning for kings.”® 


What is perhaps most interesting about this example—besides the use of the 
term maqati in contrast to long poems (gasa’id mutawwalat)—is that certain 
manuscript copies of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat substitute the variant maqtu‘at 
for maqati‘ in this report.’? Elsewhere in his Wafayat, it appears that Ibn 


74 On Ibn Khallikan’s innovative work and its legacy, see Jacqueline Sublet and Muriel 
Rouabah, “Une famille de textes autour d’Ibn Hallikan entre vi1®/x111® et x1°/xvir® 
siécle’, BEO 58 (2009). 

75 See below, p. 152-53. 

76 See in appendix, no. 2a—n. 

77. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anba@’ abna@’ az-zaman, 8 vols, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas 
(Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1977), 5:34: “wa-lahu ft l-buk@ ‘ala ayyamihim wa-ntithar nigamihim 
iddat maqatt' wa-qas@’id mutawwalat yashtamil ‘alayha juz’ latif sadara ‘anhu fi strat 
ta'lif wa-hay'at tasnif sammahu «Nazgm as-suluk wa-wa% al-mulitk»”. See also ibid., 5:23. 
See also £1%, s.wv. “al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad” [E. Lévi-Provengal; R. P. Scheindlin] and “Ibn 
al-Labbana’” [F. de la Granja]. 

78 This work appears not to have survived. 

79 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 5:34n. These four Mss are not particularly old, nor do 
they seem to belong to one stemmatic branch. They were copied in 739/1339 (MS gaf; on 
this Ms, see ibid., 4:jim), c. g9th—10th/15th—16th century (Ms 6a-ra’; on this Ms, see ibid., 
4;jim—dal), 1155/1742 (MS ra’; on this Ms, see ibid., 2:7), and 830/1426 (Ms nun; on this 
MS, see ibid., 3:6). The last of these, Ms nun—the editor Ihsan ‘Abbas surmises—may be 
based on the author’s partial draft of 659/1260. 
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Khallikan occasionally used the term magati to describe something wholly 
different from short poems. For example in his entry on al-Manazi al-Katib 
(Ahmad b. Yusuf, d. 437/1045), Ibn Khallikan wrote that “people have in their 
possession some portions of his poetry (maqatt‘’) but [a copy of] his Collected 
Poems (Diwan) is very rare indeed”.8° One could interpret this comment as 
“people have in their possession maqati-poems by him” rather than “portions 
of his poetry’, but I would submit that the second interpretation is more plau- 
sible because in this sentence maqati‘is a correlate of Diwan (a poet's collected 
works). Similarly, Ibn Khallikan noted that the poet Ibn ‘Unayn (d. 630/1233) 
was not interested in collecting his own poetry and that is why he never com- 
piled a Diwan.*' It is for this reason, Ibn Khallikan explained, that some people 
had in their possession “portions” (maqati’) of his poetry, but not a complete 
Dtwan. He remarked that an abridged Dawan of Ibn ‘Unayn’s poetry, which was 
compiled later by others, is neither complete nor entirely authentic:°? 


[Ibn ‘Unayn] had no purpose in collecting his poetry so for that reason he 
did not record it all. Portions (maqatt’) [of it] are scattered among various 
people and one Damascene did in fact compile a small Dawan [of his po- 
etry], but it contains no more than a tenth of what he wrote and includes 
works not by him. 


Here again it seems likely that the word magqatt« is intended to mean portions 
of a poet's collected work rather than short poems.®? It is probable, too, that 
in Ibn Khallikan’s day the strict concision typical of maqati-poems in the 14th 
century and thereafter had likewise not yet become predominant.** Never- 
theless it bears reiterating that these examples run counter to the meaning 


80 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 1:144: “wa-yujad lahu bi-aydi n-nas magati‘ wa-amma 
diwanuh fa- ‘aziz al-wujud’. 

81 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 5:17. 

82 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 5:17: “wa-lam yakun lahu gharad ft jam‘ shivih fa-li- 
dhalika lam yudawwinhu fa-huwa yujad maqati‘ fi aydi n-nas wa-qad jama‘a lahu bad ahl 
Dimashq diwan® saghir™ la yablugh ‘ushr ma lahu min an-nazm wa-ma‘a hadha fa-fthi 
ashy@ laysat lahu’. Khalil Mardam Bek produced a modern edition of Ibn ‘Unayn’s Divan 
(Damascus: al-Majma‘ al-‘Tlmi al-‘Arabi, 1946). 

83 The term magti‘ also appears to have been used in this sense (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-a‘yan, 6:188), but cf. ibid., 6:204 where it seems another meaning is intended. 

84 See, e.g. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 6:206, where a five-line poem is cited as an 
example of one of the maqati-poems. See also ibid., 6:204. 
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intended in a majority of occurences of the term magqati‘ in Ibn Khallikan’s 
biographical dictionary; these are cited below in the appendix.®® 

Moreover, it is significant that Ibn Khallikan used the term magati‘ to 
describe poems cited in other anthological and biographical texts whose 
authors would have never thought to use the term. In an entry on Ibrahim 
al-Ghazzi (d. 524/129), for example, Ibn Khallikan described some of 
al-Ghazzi’s poetry as magati‘ but the term is not used in ‘Imad ad-Din 
al-Katib al-Isfahani’s (d. 597/1201) famous biographical dictionary of poets, 
Kharidat al-qasr wa-jaridat al-‘asr (The Palace’s Unbored Pearl: a catalogue 
of [our] age), nor in ‘Imad ad-Din’s source Ibn ‘Asakir’s (d. 571/1176) Tartkh 
madinat Dimashq.®® Similarly in his entry on Ibrahim b. Nasr b. ‘Askar 
al-Mawsili (d. 610/1213), Ibn Khallikan remarks that Sharaf ad-Din Abu |-Bar- 
akat Ibn al-Mustawfi (d. 637/1239), the author of a history of Ibn Khallikan’s 
hometown, cited numerous maqati-poems by Ibrahim b. Nasr in his history, 
and yet in the printed edition of Ibn al-Mustawfi's text the term maqatt' is 
never used in connection with this poet.8” More examples of Ibn Khallikan’s 
use of the term can be found in the appendix. 

It is clear that Ibn Khallikan—even while deferring to the authority of 
earlier historical sources—chose to characterize this form of poetry in a 
novel way, such that earlier writers may not have understood his meaning 
at first. As-Safadi, a great biographer as well as a magati‘ composer himself, 
was to do much the same in the following century. As-Safadi wrote, for 
example, that Ibn Sharif Daftarkhwan “wrote a great deal of poetry, maqati‘ 
and otherwise” though there is no evidence that Ibn Sharif Daftarkhan, 
who lived a century earlier, ever used the term maqati‘ himself.8° In addition 
to Sa‘d ad-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi and Ibn Sharif Daftarkhwan, as-Safadi also used 
the term magatt to describe the work of earlier poets including Ibn Qalaqis 
(d. 567/1172) and Mujir ad-Din Ibn Tamim, as well as to describe, of course, 
the work of his contemporaries including Ibn Nubatah, Safi ad-Din al-Hilli, 
Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (d. 750/1350), and himself.8° 

Already in the 13th century in the work of Ibn Khallikan, we see the 
emergence of a new terminological meaning of the word maqati—a case 


85 Certain instances of the term magqati‘ in the Wafayat are to all intents and purposes 
unworkably ambiguous (e.g. on 6:125). 

86 See in appendix, no. 2b. 

87 Though it is clearly erroneous, I note in passing that de Slane translated the term as 
“extracts”. See Ibn Khallikan, [bn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 4 vols, trans. Baron 
MacGuckin de Slane, (Paris: Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1842-71), 1:16. 

88 _ as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 21:466 and in appendix, no. 8g. 

89 See in appendix, nos 3-8. 
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of semantic shift—and entries in biographical dictionaries like as-Safadi’s 
al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat (Consummating «The Passing») and Muhammad b. 
Shakir al-Kutubi's (d. 764/1363) Fawat al-Wafayat (What «The Passing» Passed 
Over) suggest that this meaning achieved priority in less than a century.9° 
This process can also be traced in 14th-century paratexts, both narrative 
and non-narrative, including the first instances of Arabic poets saying that 
they themselves composed magqati-poems. Paratexts, like biographical and 
critical accounts, are crucial sources for the history and circumstances of a 
genre’s emergence and development.®! Ibn Nubatah’s al-Qatr an-Nubatt (Ibn 
Nubatah’s Sweet Drops)—a collection of more than two-hundred magati-po- 
ems arranged into five thematic chapters—was completed before 729/1328 
and is acknowledged to be the first solo-authored magqati-collection.®? It 
was dedicated to Ibn Nubatah’s patron, Abu I-Fida’, al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad 
(r. 1310-1331), the governor of Hama. While the text and its author make no 
mention of its precedence, its generic classification is highlighted more than 
once.°? The title page of the Paris manuscript of al-Qatr an-Nubati copied in 
732/1332 reads:94 


Gli ball OF 
All JLe LoL pL Yl att bling 
AGUS OYE Or de 


The book al-Qatr an-Nubati 
maqati-poems by the esteemed scholar Jamal ad-Din 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Nubatah 


go _— See in appendix, nos 8-9. 

91 See Andreas Gorke and Konrad Hirschler (eds), Manuscript Notes as Documentary Sources 
(Wirzburg, Ergon Verlag, 2011). 

g2 This work has never been published—rumors of an edition by ‘Umar Musa Basha 
appear unfounded—but Thomas Bauer is preparing an edition, which he kindly shared 
with me. I have relied on this edition and four Mss for this study (see in the annotated 
bibliography: 14th century, 4. a). Bauer has recently published an edition and translation 
of twenty-one poems from one chapter of the text in Thomas Bauer, “Dignity at Stake: 
mujun epigrams by Ibn Nubata (686-768/1287-1366) and his contemporaries” in The 
Rude, the Bad and the Bawdy. Essays in Honour of Professor Geert Jan van Gelder, ed. Adam 
Talib, Marlé Hammond, and Arie Schippers (Cambridge: Gibb Memorial Trust, 2014). 

93 Thomas Bauer, “Ibn Nubatah al-Misri (686—768/1287-1366): Life and Works. Part I: The 
Life of Ibn Nubatah’, msr 12:1 (2008): 4. 

94 Ibn Nubatah, al-Qatr an-Nubati, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, f. 158b. 
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Manuscript title pages were rarely written by a work's author, but they are of 
great value as a source of information about how the work was presented to 
readers and understood by those who disseminated it. Their impulse to clas- 
sify the work as a maqati-collection chimed entirely with Ibn Nubatah’s own 
vision as can be seen from the author's preface. There Ibn Nubatah wrote of his 
collection that: “I had put out [...] a small selection of my long poems * which I 
presented to have its protracted ideas tested * and then a selection of my short 
poems (maqatt’) raised its head * and asked for its turn’.% In another manu- 
script, this time a copy of Ibn Nubatah’s Diwan written before 1755, we find 
two more references to magati‘ composition as well as another mention of the 
poetic form in a manuscript copy of Ibn Nubatah’s epistolary anthology Zahr 
al-manthur.°> We know from contemporary biographical accounts that Ibn 
Nubatah’s peers also considered his poems to have belonged to the magati-gen- 
re. Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib (d. 779/1377) wrote that, “[Ibn Nubatah] made the 
flutes [mawasil, or connected things] silent with his maqatt‘ [short poems, or 
disconnected things]” and a century later, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani—who, as we 
have seen, used the term maqati‘ to describe his own poems—would write 
of Ibn Nubatah that he “[...] wrote lovely books, including al-Qatr an-Nubati, 
in which he limited himself exclusively to maqati-poems”.%” Ibn Nubatah’s 
younger contemporary and occasional rival, as-Safadi recounted that, “[Ibn 
Nubatah] would petition the judge Shihab ad-Din [Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari] 
quite often for [an apostille] with brilliant maqati and verses imbued with 
excellence” after joining the Damascus chancery in 743/1342.98 As-Safadi’s own 
epistolary anthology Alhan as-sawaji‘bayn al-badt wa-l-muraji‘(Tunes of Cooing 
Doves, between the Initiator and Responder [in Literary Correspondence]®°) is 
itself an important source of paratextual literary history for the maqati‘ genre. 


95 Ibn Nubatah, al-Qatr an-Nubati, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, f. 159a. See also 
in appendix, no. 16 below. 

96 —_ See in appendix, no. 17. 

97 ‘Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat an-nabih, 3:305; Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 5:487 (also 
in appendix, nos 14a and 27a). The pun on flutes (mawasil) and maqati-poems, or 
connected things and disconnected things, is very common in discussions of maqati- 
poetry and indeed this semantic pair (wasala and qata‘a) is often linked in Arabic rhetoric 
as in the divine pronouncement (hadith qudst): “fa-man wasalaka wasaltahu wa-man 
qata‘aka qata‘tahu” [“Treat kindly anyone who treats you kindly and spurn anyone who 
spurns you”. 

98 _as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 1:330. See also in appendix, no. 8b. 

99 ‘Title as translated in Everett K. Rowson, “al-Safadi’ in Essays in Arabic Literary Biography 
1350-1850, ed. Joseph Lowry and Devin Stewart (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), 341. 
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There as-Safadi reproduced the text of a letter he had written in Sha‘ban 729/ 
May 1329 asking Ibn Nubatah’s permission (éjazah) to promulgate his works:!0° 


EIJI blll ye Sj Yl ode Boal) Gat b OU, [p> 


and setting down in this certificate ({jazah) which of the fine maqati-po- 
ems and fitting verses he [i. e. as-Safadi] may transmit 


As-Safadi was also an author and anthologist of maqgati-poems in his own right 
of course and he did not hesitate to use that term to describe the poems in his 
collections.!°! Two of his solo-authored maqati-collections survive: ar-Rawd al- 
basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim (The Smiling Garden and the Wafting Fragrance) and 
al-Husn as-sarth ft méat malih (Pure Beauty: on one hundred handsome lads).'©? 
The latter, written between 1337 and 1338, is a collection of as-Safadi’s own 
maqati-poems on a hundred types of male youth described according to their 
professions, trades, clothing, ethnicities, bodily defects, names, etc.!°? It fol- 
lows in the tradition of ath-Tha‘alibi’s lost Kitab al-ghilman and two collections 
by Ibn ash-Sharif Daftarkhwan. Other anthologies in this genre were written 
by Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349), an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455), Taqi ad-Din al-Badri (d. 
894/1489), and others, and it has been linked thematically to the shahr-angiz 
or sehrengiz tradition in Persian and Turkish literatures.!°* As-Safadi’s much 
larger and thematically diverse collection ar-Rawd al-basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim 


100 Salah ad-Din Khalil b. Aybak as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji‘ bayn al-badi wa-l-murajt‘, 2 vols, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid Salim (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah li-l-Kitab, 
2005), 2:319; Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 150, f. 128a. (See further in the 
annotated bibliography: 1 4th century, 3. b). See also in appendix, no. 4. 

101 See in appendix, nos 5-7. Of the four 14th-century, maqati auto-anthologists (Ibn 
Nubatah, Ibn Habib, al-Hilli, and as-Safadi) as-Safadi is the only one not to have been 
discussed in Thomas Bauer’s foundational article, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch 
werden!. 

102 See eg. in Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal as-safi wa-l-mustawfi ba‘d al-Wafi, 8 vols, 
ed. Muhammad Muhammad Amin (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah li-l- 
Kitab, 1984-99), 5:243; the other magati-collection mentioned there, al-Mathani 
wa-l-mathalith, has not survived. See also as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji‘, ed. Salim, 2:170n, 
and idem, al-Wafi, 2:365. 

103 Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 348; see also the editor’s introduction to as-Safadi’s al-Husn as-sarih. 

104 See Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths”, esp. 605 and 614. As-Safadi accused Ibn al- 
Wardi of plagiarizing his collection (see Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 351). See also in appendix, 
no. 27b. 
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was written at some point before 756/1355.105 The collection is made up of 444 
poems divided over forty-six thematic chapters and while these poems are for 
the most part quite short, a few of them exceed the usual upper limit of four 
lines. In addition to these stand-alone collections of his own maqati‘ (auto-an- 
thologies), as-Safadi included magati‘ collections as parerga in several of his 
literary treatises. In literary anthologies on subjects like moles (Kashf al-hal ft 
wasf al-khal; or Revealing the Situation about Describing Beauty Marks'®), cres- 
cent moons (Rashf az-zulal ftwasf al-hilal; or A Sip of Pure Water: describing the 
crescent moon), tears (Ladhdhat as-sam‘fiwasf ad-dam?”™, or Pleasing the Ears 
by Describing the Tears) etc., as-Safadi often included collections of maqati‘ by 
a large number of poets.198 

One of the only extant descriptions we have of what appears to be 
magqatt-composition comes from Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi’s (d. 874/1470) bio- 
graphical dictionary al-Manhal as-saft wa-l-mustawft bad al-Waft (The Pure 
Fount: fulfilling the promise of «The Passing») in which he recounts a descrip- 
tion by [Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim] Ibn al-Furat (735-807/1334-1405), 
who had received permission (ijazah) from as-Safadi to transmit the latter’s 
poetry. Ibn al-Furat explains that he observed as-Safadi taking old poetic 
themes and composing new couplets (i.e. two-line poems) based on them:!°9 


But I have seen his own poetry, in his own hand, in which he emulates 
one of his talented poetic predecessors. He takes a motif (al-ma‘nda) or a 
pun (an-nuktah) and composes two lines on it, which are quite good all 
things considered, but then he composes another two lines on the exact 
same topic (al-ma‘na bi-‘aynih), and then another two lines and then 
another, and he carries on like that on the same topic, saying “And this 
is what I composed” until the [reader’s] eye grows bored, his soul weary, 


105 See Bauer, “Dignity at Stake”, 172-73. 

106 Title as translated in Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 342. 

107. This text is also known as Kitab Tashnif as-sam‘ bi-nsikab ad-dam‘ and it was under this 
title that it was printed in 1903. 

108 See in appendix, nos 5-7. 

10g Ibn Taghnibirdi, al-Manhal as-safi, 5:257: “lakin raaytu min nazmih bi-khattih indama 
yu arid ba‘d man taqqadamahu min mujidi sh-shu‘ar@ fiman™ min al-ma ani al-latifah fa- 
ya’khudh dhalika l-mana aw an-nuktah fa-yanzimuha fi baytayn wa-yujid fihima bi-hasab 
al-hal thumma yangim ayd™ fi dhalika -ma‘na bi-‘aynih baytayn ukhar thumma baytayn 
thumma baytayn wa-la yazal yanzim ft dhalika l-ma‘na wa-huwa yaqul «wa-qultu ana» ila 
an yamallahun-nagar wa-tas‘amahu n-nafs wa-yamujjahu s-sam ‘fa-law taraka dhalika wa- 
taharra fi qaridih la-kana min ash-shu‘ar@ al-mujidin li-ma yazhar li min quwwat shiTih 
wa-husn ikhtirath’. (Also translated in Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 356, where it is attributed to 
Ibn Taghribirdi himself). 
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and his ears repulsed. If only he’d given up that [habit of his] and taken 
more care in composing poetry, he’d have been one of the great poets for 
I did detect a strength and inventiveness in his poetry. 


Ibn al-Furat criticized as-Safadi for recycling poetic themes ad nauseam in his 
magati-poetry, but Shams ad-Din an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455) went even further 
by alleging that most of the magati-poems of his contemporary Ibn Hijjah al- 
Hamawi (d. 837/1434) had been recycled from the latter’s long poems:!!° 


de cadet Nighy Vyleal! ttle ope ltt B3yeb sable IE...) 
As Wall ated G aed gyleie! lie ee Wb ows dls oe We 
4 a\gadl_ oS A) dee 


Most of his magati-poems are taken in their entirety from his long po- 
ems so I crossed most of them out in [my copy of] his Davan and wrote 
beside them: “The exact text of this magtu-poem has already appeared in 
poem X by him, so there’s no need to spill more ink for its sake” 


While we must regard an-Nawaji as a polemical source on account of his 
rivalry with Ibn Hijjah, these two brief extracts give a clear indication that (1) 
magqati-poems were considered a genre of poetry (distinct e.g. from gasa’id), 
(2) that their content was supposed to be original, and (3) that plenty of poets 
recycled ideas and indeed texts in the composition of new poems, but that 
this did not go unnoticed by their peers, who were often disparaging in their 
assessments of this practice. 

The term magati long figured in musical discourses (see e.g. in Kitab 
al-Aghant) and there is some suggestion that unspecified maqati-poems 
circulated as popular song lyrics. For example Muhammad Jamal ad-Din 
al-Qasimi (d. 1332/1918) records in his anti-bid‘ah tract Islah al-masajid min 
al-bida‘ wa-l-‘awa’id, that people decried the coming of Ramadan by “taking 
turns singing magqati-poems” (yatanawabun maqati‘ manzumah).™ The 
clearest evidence for the place of maqati-poetry in the song-lyric tradition 
comes courtesy of Dwight Reynolds, who kindly shared with me a poem 


110 al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 1805 dai, f. 7a; Azhar Library Ms 526 - Abazah 
7122, f. 5b. On this work, see in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 3. d. 

111 Muhammad Jamal ad-Din al-Qasimi, Islah al-masajid min al-bida‘wa-l-‘aw@id, 5th ed., ed. 
Muhammad Nasir ad-Din al-Albani (Damascus; Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1403/1983), 
1:146. 
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identified as a magtu‘ah in a North African songbook that is the subject 
of a recent article."? An-Nawaji also cited a short poem by Kushajim in his 
collection ash-Shifa’ ft badi‘ al-iktifa’, which hints at the connection between 
the musical meaning of terms like mathani and mathalith and their meaning 
when applied to poetry:!8 


[Upste)! or] 
se HE GE yey ISG Ce 
Sos gia ik, Lp Spel ES) has 


They tell me to repent, but a long-necked one is holding the goblet 
and the sounds of the second and third strings of the lute ring out. 
So I tell them: “Even if I were to resolve in my heart to repent, 
if this vision were to come to me in a dream, my view on the matter 
would change.” 


In a musical context, the words mathadni and mathalith mean the second 
and third strings of the lute, respectively and they have been translated thus 
above. There may be some reason to suspect that Kushajim is also alluding, 
punningly, to the lyrics of the songs being two and three-line poems, however. 
Scholars have long associated short Arabic poetry with the burgeoning of sung 
verse, but while this presumptive co-evolution may seem plausible at first 
glance, historical evidence does not support the claim."+ Music is a common 
motif in magati-poems, just as in other lyrical and erotic poetry in Arabic, but 
until more work has been done on the development of the Arabic sung-verse 


112 See Dwight Reynolds, “Lost Virgins Found: the Arabic songbook genre and an early North 
African exemplar’, QSA ns. 7 (2012): 89-90. 

113 Shams ad-Din Muhammad b. Hasan an-Nawaji, ash-Shifa’ ft badi al-iktifa’, ed. Hasan 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi (Amman: Dar al-Yanabi‘, 2004), 121; see also in Mahmud b. 
al-Husayn Kushajim, Diwan Kushajim, ed. Khayriyyah Muhammad Mahfuz (Baghdad: 
Wizarat al-I‘lam, 1390/1970) 405, no. 395, with variation; and idem, Diwan Kushajim, ed. 
Majid Tarad (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1997), 250, with minor variation. 

114 For an example of this assumption, see Mustafa M. Badawi, “Abbasid Poetry and its 
Antecedents” in Abbasid Belles-Lettres, ed. Julia Ashtiany et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), 152 and for a rebuttal based on literary-historical evidence, see 
Owen Wright, “Music and Verse” in Arabic Literature to the end of the Umayyad Period, ed. 
A. F. L. Beeston et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 449. Wright does 
agree that the exigencies of song may have influenced the trend toward shorter poetic 
meters for sung verse. 
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tradition, its connection to the new genre of maqati-poetry remains no more 
than a tantalizing possibility. 

The Aleppan wunderkind Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib (d. 779/1377) wrote 
ash-Shudhur—a collection of nearly four-hundred magati divided into seven 
thematic chapters—around 1326 when he was only seventeen or eighteen 
years old."5 As ambitious as he was precocious, Ibn Habib then solicited 
commendations on the work (taqariz, sing. tagriz) from Ibn Nubatah and 
Safi ad-Din al-Hilli, the two most prominent poets of his time and fellow 
magati-composers."6 In his commendation on the work, Ibn Nubatah wrote: 


[-] doely pl ables glib Lite Gab lin Eu bly [...Jo 


[...] its erotic maqati-poems stirred the heart so I didn’t know whether 
they were maqati-poems (or disconnected things: maqatt’) or flutes (or 
connected things: mawasil) 


And the colophon of the only surviving copy of Ibn Habib’s magqati-collection 
reads:18 


VEE aLdl 9 sl . Lasily e jualgall aX « W gb lial 23> 
«[++-] hats J#! de 


the magati-poems (or disconnected things), which mock flutes (or 
connected things), have come to an end * and the lovely fragments 
(ash-shudhur) which include the bigger picture and the details have been 
strung together 


The fourth of these pioneering collections, Safi ad-Din al-Hilli’s Diwan al- 
Mathdalith wa-l-mathani fi -ma‘aliwa-l-ma ‘ant (The Collection of Two-liners and 


115 See Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!™. The collection was completed 
before 730/1329, when Ibn Nubatah visited Aleppo (ibid., 18). Interestingly Ibn Habib 
describes his own poems as mugatta@t (see Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat an-nabth, 2:203; 2:216; 
2:307; 3:298), but cf. in appendix, nos 13 and 15. 

116 These commendations have been edited in Bauer, “,;Was kann aus dem Jungen noch 
werden!” 

117 Cited in Bauer, “Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!", 47, 1. 8, edited from 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3362, f. 204b—2058; see also in Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat 
an-nabth, 2:203. 

118 Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) MS 3362, f. 204a; see also Bauer, “,;Was kann aus dem 
Jungen noch werden!” 
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Three-liners on Virtues and Literary Motifs) was written sometime between 1331 


and 1341.9 It was dedicated to al-Malik al-Afdal (1. 1332-41), the patron whom 


al-Hillt and Ibn Nubatah both served at the princely court in Hama. It is, as 


the title suggests, a collection of two and three-line magati-poems—although 


there is no evidence that al-Hilli ever used the term himself—divided “quite 
precisely into twenty [thematic] chapters”:!2° 


119 


120 


OLS shally * OLY G YI CUI 


Chapter One: On Politeness and Good Sense 


Tully pdeilly # Lobb! § GUI GLI 


Chapter Two: On Courage, Boasting, and Rule 


Chapter Three: On Attributes and Excellent Similes 


CNW! lle Gay # OL LG ULI 


Chapter Four: Wine-poems and Descriptions of Pleasure-Parties 


ent) Geng Canilly Spall § jel OL! 


Chapter Five: Poems Erotic and Amatory 
lealls 


Chapter Six: Love Poems on Young men, specifically their Names and 
Characteristics and Various Types and Attributes 


Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!™, 19. The text has been published in a 
poor and bowdlerized edition by Muhammad Tahir al-Himsi (Damascus: Dar Sa‘d ad-Din, 
1998), based on Damascus Zahiriyyah Ms 3361. For the purposes of this study, I have 
relied on Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) MS 3341. (See in the annotated bibliography: 
14th century 2. a). 

Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!", 19: “[...] [AJl-Hilli seinen 
Epigrammdiwan sehr minutids in zwanzig Kapitel einteilt (ahnlich wie seinen ,grofen“ 
Diwan) [...]”. Translation: “[...] al-Hillt organized his epigram anthology very precisely 
into twenty chapters (just like his larger Diwan) [...]”. The table of contents reproduced 
here is give on Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3341, ff. 2b—3b. See also Bauer, “Dignity 
at Stake”, 170-72. Compare the twelve chapters of al-Hilli’s Davan (Safi ad-Din ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Saraya al-Hilli, Divan, 3 vols, ed. Muhammad Huwwar (Beirut: al-Mu’assasah 
al-‘Arabiyyah li-d-Dirasat wa-n-nashr, 2000), 1:38-9). 
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Chapter Seven: On eS and Tribute and ae e and Oe ites 


Chapter Eight: Poems for Peers and Correspondence 


Nhl day * Sh 63 6S B el GUI 


Chapter Nine: Complaining that Home isn’t Near and that the Goal is Far 


wea ol. Ce *® ltl slain 3 -L!! LI 
Chapter Ten: Asking for a Speedy Answer when Writing to Friends 


OLS Sy w 3 ype YI Gg ps gol Ll 
Chapter Eleven: Asking [Friends] to Visit and Thanking Guests for 
Coming 


[eJlog VI Luifgl we peaogee Wy Liagl! gs GUI CUI 
Chapter Twelve: On Gifts and Seeking the Right Path to Keep Loved Ones 
Company 


d969hl db y & dedi slate § pte SU OU 
Chapter Thirteen: Asking for the Fulfillment of Promises and for the 
Things that were Promised 


clast BAe er vkall Bs a LI 


Chapter Fourteen: Reproach for a Number of Reasons 


Chapter Fifteen: Expressing ae Seeking Sympathy and Forgiveness 


Chapter Sixteen: Riddles Abridged 


gl) x W2)l 3s elt! LU 


Chapter Seventeen: Setting Down Sea Knowledge 


als webh Zbl Bs op UI 8) 


Chapter Eighteen: Invective Poems as Sweet as Whispered Conversation 


ul el Baa GLA, Sl G Gg pte ell iJ 
Chapter Nineteen: Silly and Light-Hearted Poetry on aNumber of Subjects 
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Syaedly Uislly Lab by tall OL! 


Chapter Twenty: On Asceticism, Chastity, and Unworldliness 


Later poets and anthologists were, if anything, more enthusiastic about using 
the term magqati‘ to describe their work and to situate it within an emergent 
and flourishing genre. Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani (d. 776/1375) wrote a work 
that appears not to have survived with the title Mawasil al-maqati‘ (Connected 
Disconnections or The Flutes of Maqati-poems) and he devoted chapter twen- 
ty-seven of his Diwan as-Sababah to “magati‘ and love lyrics on rosy cheeks, 
pomegranate breasts, etc.”!2! In his anthological preview-cum-call for submis- 
sions entitled Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafts (Attracting Priceless Pearls), Ibn Abi 
Hajalah solicited contributions from male and female poets and writers of his 
day for an anthology he was planning along the lines of ath-Tha‘alibi’s Yatimat 
ad-dahr with the provisional title Mujtaba l-udaba [sic].122 What is most re- 
markable about this remarkable text is that Ibn Abi Hajalah gave quite precise 
instructions about what information poets should send to him in Cairo to be 
included in the anthology-in-progress and among this was a sample of their 
magqati-poems:!23 


SEO ae DLE fl ode Le Galyl oo Spud Gogtl wb, pls 
ode fun oe Lgegf cats Lyng ye dibs Lalar Grey Lela 
s we 
ay all salah Lesh dl Och Ol deledl ode le, dell! 
Sy ety) oN geg duu) 9 Anum 9 Obos 4s ols acl, dis pel 
. oe, te 
« 3 oe . S ee fe at ‘ 
Be ye ace fae Ol iy Leg os dm» opaw cy pe 9b 
Call law fal ce ace S95 gl elys ol Wl kind’ rierwen) 
£ s —_ 
121 On the lost Mawasil al-maqati‘’, see Hajji Khalifah, Kitab Kashf az-zunin ‘an asami al- 
kutub wa-l-funin, 2 vols, ed. Serefettin Yaltkaya and Rifat Bilge (Istanbul: Maarif Matbaasi, 
1941) 2:1889; on Diwan as-Sababah, see in appendix, no. 12. 
122 The inclusion of female poets and writers is explicit (see Yale Ms Landberg 69, f. 1b). On 
this work, see in the annotated bibliography, 14th century, 5. a, as well as a forthcoming 
article by Nefeli Papoutsakis whose presentation on this work I attended in Miinster in 


April 2015 and from which I benefited greatly. 
123 Yale Ms Landberg 6g, ff. 2ob-21. 
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124 
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I say—and it is only God who grants success—that the one who has 
come across this treatise and entered its abode and understood its mean- 
ing and examined its lessons and drunk from its cups is asked, if he is 
one of the masters of this trade and one who trades in this product, to 
write to its author in the Safeguarded, North African city of Cairo with his 
name and the names of his father and grandfather, giving his station and 
lineage, and his birthplace and hometown, as well as a pleasant selection 
of his poetry and worthy prose, and what he would like cited from the 
pleasant stories and amusing anecdotes he has experienced, or narrated, 
or have been said about him by the people of this art until this century 
comes to an end—if I make it, that is—and it goes without saying that 
a littérateur does not lack for [material for] these chapters, or some of 
them at any rate: 


A chapter listing his works and what he has composed of scholarly wis- 
dom and literary pleasantries 


A chapter with a pleasant selection of his divine wisdom and poems in 
praise of the Prophet 


The Ms has al-nayih but it is clear from the parallelism and other headings in the text (e.g. 


f. 10b) that this should be al-manaih 
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A chapter with a pleasant selection of his magati-poems [or: disconnect- 
ed things], which are connected to verbal artistry 


A chapter giving his poetry on love and rebuking those who blame [him 
for loving] 


A chapter giving his praise poems and poems of thanks for gifts 
A chapter on his loyalty [as seen in] his elegies 
A chapter on his obscene poems and more obscure compositions 


A chapter on the gardens of his prose (manthur, also gillyflowers) and the 
cooing (saji‘at, saj‘= rhymed prose) of his birds, and so forth. 


For if he were to write to me with these chapters or a single chapter, or a 
single maqtu-poem, or a muwashshahah, or a zajal, or a bullayq, or a kan 
wa-kan, and so on, he would be the object of my praise and the equal of 
my spirit, and there is no question that I will make him famous by men- 
tioning him [in my anthology] and burnish the daughters of his mind [i.e. 
his thoughts] and string his biography onto this necklace like a pear! [... | 


Ibn Abi Hajalah also cited maqati-poems by Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati, [brahim 
al-Mi‘mar, and himself in that work to give an idea of what the planned an- 
thology would contain.!*5 Ibn Abi Hajalah’s contemporary and anthological 
subject Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati (d. 781/1379), a great admirer of Ibn Nubatah, 
was known for his maqati-poems as prefaces to recensions of his Diwan make 
clear.!26 One of the collectors of al-Qirati’s Dawan, Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 
837/1434) also described some of the poetry included in Ibn as-S@igh’s (d. 
776/1375) response to Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani’s work Diwan as-Sababah as 
maqgatt.!2” We have already seen how Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) used 
the term maqati‘to describe a chapter of poems in his own Dawan as well as Ibn 
Nubatah’s anthology al-Qatr an-Nubati, but it also bears mentioning that it was 
a maqtu-poem that caused his falling out with the prolific anthologist Shams 


125 Seein appendix, no. 11. 

126 See in appendix, nos 20-1. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani wrote of al-Qirati that “he followed 
the path of Ibn Nubatah and was a student of his and a correspondent” (ad-Durar al- 
kaminah, 1:31, no. 77). See also Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani’s comments on al-Qirati in 
his Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis (see in appendix, no. 11a and further on this work in the 
annotated bibliography: 14th century, 5. a). 

127 See in appendix, no. 24. 
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ad-Din an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455). The biographer as-Sakhawi (d. 9902/1497), who 
studied with both men, suggested that Ibn Hajar became angry with an-Nawaji 
when the latter included a maqtu-poem by the former in his well known oe- 
no-anthology Halbat al-kumayt (The Racecourse of the Bay).!28 

In the preface to that anthology, an-Nawaji wrote that he had gathered “a 
fine and elegant selection of maqati-poems on wine” and that was a pattern 
that he would deploy in many other poetry anthologies during his prolific 
career!29 Indeed an-Nawaji may have been the most successful anthologist 
in the Mamluk period, which—as Thomas Bauer has argued—was a golden 
age of literary anthologies.!9° In anthologies like Halbat al-Kumayt, Marati‘ 
al-ghizlan fi wasf al-hisan min al-ghilman (The Pastures of Gazelles: describing 
handsome young men), Khal al-‘idhar ft wasf al-idhar (Throwing Off Restraint 
in Describing Cheek-Down), Sah@if al-hasanat fit wasf al-khal (Surfaces of 
Beauty Marked with Descriptions of Beauty-Marks), and other rhetorical works, 
an-Nawaji perfected the format of the popular, engaging, and entertaining 
multi-authored maqati-collection.!*! His success no doubt encouraged the 
efforts of his younger contemporaries Shihab ad-Din as-Su‘tdi (d. 870/1466), 
Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471), and Taqi ad-Din al-Badri 
(d. 894/1489).!82 As-Suyuti recorded that as-Su‘udi and an-Nawaji exchanged 
riddles in verse and it is clear from the text of these poems that they were 
magati-poems:!83 


128 See in appendix, no. 41b. Ibn Hajar was not a puritan, at least when it came to poetry, see, 
for example, a mujiin poem by him below (on p. 146-47) and further in Bauer, “Ibn Hajar 
and the Arabic ghazal of the Mamluk Age”. The translation of the title of an-Nawaji’s 
anthology is taken from Geert Jan van Gelder, “A Muslim Encomium on Wine: The 
Racecourse of the Bay (Halbat al-kumayt) by al-Nawagi (d. 859/1455) as a post-classical 
Arabic work’, Arabica 42:2 (June 1995). 

129 See in appendix, no. 30. 

130 There are, for example, at least twenty-four surviving Mss of an-Nawaji’s erotic maqgati- 
anthology, Marati‘ al-ghizlan ft wasf al-hisan min al-ghilman (The Pastures of Gazelles: 
describing handsome young men); this betokens an uncommon popularity. (See further 
in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 3. c). See also Thomas Bauer, “Literarische 
Anthologien der Mamlikenzeit” in Die Mamliiken: Studien zu ihrer Geschichte und Kultur: 
zum Gedenken an Ulrich Haarmann, 1942-1999, ed. S. Conermann and A. Pistor-Hatam 
(Hamburg, 2003). 

131 See in appendix, nos 30-4. 

132 See in appendix, nos 36-40. 

133 Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti, Nagm al-‘gqyan fi a‘yan al-a‘yan, ed. Philip Hitti (New York, Ny: 
Syrian-American Press, 1927), 37. 
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He sent a riddle-poem on Bulgqaynah'** to Shams ad-Din an-Nawdjt: 


O magnificent city, somewhere inside you 
A servant-girl sings softly, 

and the heart/reverse of one who [hears] her, if you could spy it 
[would look] just like [the heart] of someone who'd finally climbed 
into bed with his beloved 


And an-Nawajt answered him: 


O master whose riddle appeared to me, 
in this city where strangers take refuge. 
I received (talaqqaytuhu) your jumble 
for it is the one that prevailed [in its] noble ink. 


The key to solving the riddle of as-Su‘tidi’s poem lies in the first word in the sec- 
ond line: galb. Meaning both “heart” and “reversal (of letters)”, galb is a clue in 
riddle-poems that signals how the conundrums solution should be deduced.!°5 
In this case, the solution is “Happy of heart” (haniyy” [scil. han?] qalb’”), a 
phrase that is formed by the same letters (scil. the consonants and long vowels) 
that spell the name of the town Bulgaynah but in reverse order.!36 


134 Presently in Egypt’s Gharbiyyah Governorate. 

135 See Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 59. 

136 The solution could also be “Come to me, heart” (tini galbu), but I find the other suggested 
answer more probable. In any case, both suggested solutions should be taken as 
provisional. 
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An-Nawaj’s response includes its own wordplay, signaled by the word in the 
same position as the signal-word in the original poem. Tashif (1. 2, hemistich 
1) is a form of paronomasia in which words of the same shape, but different 
pointing, are juxtaposed.!8” 


“ 
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Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (790/1388-875/1471), 
one of the literary lights of the 15th century, wrote several important collec- 
tions of amatory maqati-poems, including Jannat al-wildan fi l-hisan min al- 
ghilman (The Paradise of Youths: on handsome young men!3®) Kunnas al-jawart 
fithisan min al-jawart (The Withdrawing Celestial Bodies: on pretty young wom- 
en}89), Nadim al-ka’tb wa-habib al-habib (The Sullen one’s Companion and the 
Beloved one’s Beloved), and al-Luma‘ ash-Shihabiyyah min al-buriq al-Hijazi- 
yyah (Flashes of meteor/Shihab in the Hijazi lightning-storm) as well as a larger 
prosimetric anthology, Rawd al-adab (The Garden of Literary Arts), completed 
in 826/1423.4° The latter anthology is divided, in the first instance, into five 
parts based on form, and then further sub-divided along formalistic and the- 
matic lines. 


Part One: Long poems Yb fe) Jel ol 
Part Two: Zajal and Muwashshah ole, Je5YI 3 Qu ol 
poetry _- 

Part Three: Maqati-poems eblal! 3 Sl oul 


137 See Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 36. 

138 The first phrase in the title, “jannat al-wildan” (“The Paradise of Youths”), is an allusion 
to Qur'an al-Waqi‘ah 56:17 : «yatufu ‘alayhim wildanun mukhalladin» (“immortal youths 
going round about them’, trans. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2:254). See in appendix, 
no. 36. 

139 The first phrase in the title, “kunnas al-jawari’ (“The Withdrawing Celestial Bodies”), is an 
allusion to Quran at-Takwir 81:16: «al-Jawari l-kunnas» (“the runners, the sinkers’, trans. 
Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2:326). 

140 On the author, see as-Suyuti, Nagm al-igyan, 63-77, no. 42; idem, Kitab Husn al- 
muhadarah fi akhbar Misr wa-l-Qahirah, 2 vols (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Mawstt, 1321/1903), 
1:275. On this rich—and still unpublished—anthology, see in the annotated bibliography: 
15th century, 6. a. 
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Part Four: Prose pieces Sb re all oul 
Part Five: Stories ole fe) yw LI ol 


The section on magati-poems (Part Three) is further sub-divided into ten 
chapters, demonstrating the thematic promiscuity of maqati-poems and high- 
lighting an ambivalent attitude toward strictly formalistic classification in the 
tradition. The themes in Part Three are greatly varied and range from the ek- 
phrastic, satiric, erotic, and bacchic-cum-sympotic to the less commonly rep- 
resented panegyric, riddling, obscene, invective, and elegiac4 


Chapter One: Panegyric eal 3 Jal bell 
Cnet Le gy SLU ye LL! § GUI pail 


Chapter Two: On pretty male youths, with two sub-sections 


lel regs all 35M pel 


Section One: On love and descriptions of beauty 


lop Glos Vly GAly Sleally HBS! G GU ill 


Section Two: On professions, trades, crafts, features, and names 


Cond de 929 Golo! ge OLA! G SIM feall 


Chapter Three: On pretty young women, with two sub-sections 


riled aos ill 5M ul 


Section one: On love and descriptions of beauty 


clog Shes Vly BAM, Slually GL! EGU aul 


Section two: On professions, trades, crafts, features, and names 


0 pay Soll peg Enally SLA) eel Gell Wrall 3 eh}! jal 


Chapter Four: On love, tears, specters, weeping, and long and short nights 


LW Nake Corky Lag Blestly SI dp tLl frail 


Chapter Five: On wine and cup-bearers, and everything related 


141 Chapter headings are given, inter alia, in British Library Ms Add 19489, f. 52b; 54a; 69a; 
81b; 88b [scil. 87b]; 92a [scil. 91a]; 100b [scil. g9b]; 1074 [scil. 106a]; 116b [scil. 115b]; 
118b [scil. 117b]; 122a [scil. 121a]; and 123< [scil. 122a]; also listed in Princeton Ms 
Garrett 145H, ff. 1b—z2a. 
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Chapter Six: On gardens, water, water-wheels, flowers, fruit, and 


everything related 

Chapter Seven: Riddles WI 3 Ql! hell 
Chapter Eight: Libertine poems Ogeckl re) cpl peal 
Chapter Nine: Invective poems aby 3 el peal 
Chapter Ten: Elegiac poems all re) kdl peal 


Here, as in the collected poems of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, magati-poems are 
first singled out based on a loose formalistic criterion: length, which despite 
being a vague and subjective measure is clearly correlated across the tradition. 
In Part Three, which is devoted to maqati-poems the average poem length is 
2.04 lines. Two-line poems make up 96% of the total poems and account for 
94% of the total verses in that part of the text.!*? 


Total number of poems Total number of verses 


Part Three (total) 928 1894 
Two-Liners 893 1786 
Three-Liners 32 96 
Four-Liners 3 12 


Within this loose grouping, the maqati-poems are then sub-divided along 
thematic lines, with the clear distinction that maqati‘ are categorically dif- 
ferent from other strict and acknowledged forms like muwashshah and zajal, 
etc. A similar sort of classification is applied in al-Hijazi al-Khazraji’s Diwan 
as well. In the Escorial Library mansucript of his collected poetry and prose 
entitled al-Luma‘ ash-Shihabiyyah min al-buruq al-Hijaziyyah, the contents 
are presented as follows:!43 


s 
oye te ; - ; 
Section One: Verse, in eight types Ox Aisle gs ese! Je ean 
142 These statistics and those provided in the table above are based on British Library Ms Add 


19489. 
143 Escorial Ms arabe 475, ff. 3a—4b. (See in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 6. d). 
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CHAPTER 1 
Type One: Poetry, in four categories oly! dn)! 4.39 esl Ja Yl cal 


Category One: Long poems and Syl, Seal 3 Js Yl ol 


epistolary poems 
Category Two: Rajaz-poems el) Yl re) gel CUI 
Category Three: Constrained poems!*4 me lal 3 GIL Ye Ul 


pad nm 439 Ab Gg ell OU 


Category Four: Maqati-poems, in five chapters 


eats > jb0 gy (rlSY 3 5 YI jeu! 
Chapter One: Poems with Quranic quotations (this chapter is not 
subdivided) | ff. 156a—164b] 


haat 9 fas gay OL ye SLL! B QW! pol 
Chapter Two: Poems on handsome male youths (this chapter is not 
subdivided) | ff. 165a-184b] 


aay 2 phe 59 Colette OLLI g HW! Jeull 


Chapter Three: Poems on pretty female youths (this chapter is not 
subdivided) | ff. 184b-193a] 


Chapter Four: Invective Poems (this chapter is not subdivided) [ff. 
193b—198a| 


Se les 3 EI oil 
Chapter Five: Poems on sundry themes [ff. 198b—204b] 


Type Two: Muwashshah poetry aN gil cal 
Type Three: Zajal poetry Je}! an] tA) call 
Type Four: Mawaliyd poetry Lt 4h ell call 


The poems in this chapter are not short poems but “constrained” poems (compare 
luzumiyyat), which achieve various mannerist constraints, i.e. the rhyme letter proceeds 
in alphabetical order over the course of the poem or a homograph is used in a poem in all 
its different meanings. 
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Type Five: Dibayt poetry Cv 9 Jl! yw lb! cal 
Type Six: Kan wa-kan poetry OB OF pola Call 
Type Seven: Quma poetry Le gall ell Call 
Type Eight: Hammagq poetry lL! coll Fall 
Section Two: Prose, in six parts oly! 4 rca 4.99 oghl 3 3 ll ean 
Part One: Sermons CELI 3 JsVl CU! 
Part Two: Marriage Contracts BMI ge re) gil ol 
Part Three: Correspondence SWIM G g SIU ol 
Part Four: Certificates of Learning le YI 3 e! OUI 
Part Five: Riddles jl 3 yw bl CU 
Part Six: Miscellaneous So oll 3 rslull CU! 


Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi al-Khazraji also wrote a taqriz (or commendation) 
for Taqi ad-Din al-Badn’s (d. 894/1489) large, and still unedited, collection of 
erotic maqati-poems, Ghurrat as-sabah fi wasf al-wujith as-sibah (The Flash of 
Dawn: beautiful faces described), as did ‘Abd al-Barr b. Shinah (d. 921/1515), 
who would later become chief Hanafi judge in Cairo.° This large collection of 
erotic and ekphrastic poetry on handsome young men and women is divided 
into seventeen chapters:!46 


ol (cay lal, * Law YI 3: -J5Y oul 


Chapter One: On names and the epithets of the red- lipped fawn 


dea ecal! Cell ope Cpeontell 2:3 ul 


Chapter Two: On the various types of prettified beauties 


145 See in appendix, no. 4oa. On this work, see in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 9. a. 
146 British Library Ms ADD 23.445, ff. 4b-5b. 
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Chapter Three: On descriptions of clothing [worn by] the gazelles in the 
thicket 


dally Celia Gbsly # dab lel al fh oll 


Chapter Four: On rulers, post-holders, and officials 
Chapter Five: On defenders and attackers 


Chapter Six: On archers, hunters, and prudent ones 


a lN! o9d9 * by! Gl G: LIT OUI 


Chapter Seven: On those who work and those who tell charmmg tales 


Alt lols w a lell ul! re) Agel e ol 


Chapter Eight: On those who own shops and those who trade in jewels 


Lal lols * etal ul! 3: wt! CU 


Chapter Nine: On tradespeople and traders 


Chapter Ten: On small traders a the an and those ahs scrape by 


a} GLE! Cluly * 59 el Sip ell 3: te coll OU! 


Chapter Eleven: On the fruit-breasted and those who bear trays of flowers 


OILY (695 egg * Glad sles ass Gl OU 
Chapter Twelve: On handsome wine-pourers and descriptions of 
songsters 


Chapter Thi irteen: On attractive ones and their Seats qualities — 


AAV bol Clyh! edl F Gli oat d te ell oll 
Chapter Fourteen: On [naifs] who are attacked by predators and wounded 
people 
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Chapter Fifteen: On divided gazelles and allied beauties 


JEL Casey oye ILI oll bs he Geolull OL 
Chapter Sixteen: What has been revealed about depictions of beauty- 
marks 


Chapter Seventeen: In praise of the gushing rain-cloud: on descriptions 
of alluring beard-down 


This collection, like others on the subject, follows a tradition of erotic 
magati-collections by others such as ath-Tha‘alibi, Ibn ash-Sharif Daftarkh- 
wan, as-Safadi, Ibn al-Wardi, and an-Nawaji. 

Shams ad-Din an-Nawaji also taught two scholars who are well known 
today for their biographical and historical works, Shams ad-Din Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) and Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 
874/1470). As-Sakhawi is notable not only for his connection to both Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani and an-Nawaji mentioned above, but also for having used the 
term magati repeatedly in his biographical dictionary of gth-century (AH) 
notables.'4” In one of these entries, as-Sakhawi reported that Ibn Taghribirdi 
“composed an anthology called Hilyat as-sifat ft l-asm@ wa-s-sind‘at (An 
Ornament of Description on Names and Professions) made up of magati-po- 
ems, historical accounts, and literary anecdotes organized alphabetically”.!48 
This text has never been edited, although it survives in two manuscripts, only 
one of which I have been allowed to access.!*9 The introduction to the work is 
made available here for the first time:° 


147 See in appendix, no. 41. 

148 Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sakhawi, ad-Daw’ al-lami‘li-ahl al-qarn at-tast,, 12 vols 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1353-55/1934—-36), 10:307—8. Original quotation cited in 
appendix (no. 41f). 

149 See in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 7. a. 

150 Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, ff. 3b—4a. 
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151 This reading is provisional because the Ms is unclear here. 
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In the name of God, the most merciful, the most compassionate. Lord bring 
[this work] to its end without incident. 


Praise be to God who excelled at the beginning of our creation with His hand- 
iwork * and [brought us] near to His great munificence through His generosity 
and grace * We thank Him as one who recognizes His unparalleled qualities 
and has fallen in love with Him * and has been encircled by His names and is 
thus protected from any evil deed * He who has made a gift of the advantages 
of the social arts (adab) to those who perceive and who has entrusted the prac- 
titioners of those arts with the reins of skill * And let them in on the secret of 
the craft * [its pearls have filled the ears of listeners] * and by God, how excel- 
lent they are! * [and have decorated the necks of the steeds] * The truth [of the 
matter] is that they emerge from its magic * Prayers and blessings without end 
for the one who stands alone, honored by his prophecy * Muhammad, God’s 
greatest creation and the purest * And [prayers and blessings] for his family 
and companions, and those who follow him * And those who cling firmly to 
the laws he handed down * Now to the matter at hand: 

I composed this collection because I wanted to work on an idea that 
occurred to me * not for some other reason that was proposed to me * Spare 
time and a youthful spirit * cause one to take shelter in perilous territory * I 
cited several maqati-poems of eloquent verse * on the trades and the names 
of handsome youths * I found some feeble verses by poets on the topic, which 
didn’t please me because they were so shoddy * and because they fell so short 
of the mark of perfect eloquence * When I failed to find verse on a given 
topic that was superb and fluent * unable to satisfy my desire for something 
outstanding and brilliant * and because it was necessary to cite a couplet for 
every prominent trade or name * I had no choice but to compose one myself 
and for that I cannot be blamed * because the poets have so rarely composed 
on this matter and all related * J attribute verses to their authors and [I hope] 
that pleases them * I do not contend that this work is immune from errors 
even if sweet water flows from it * and I do not claim that it is free from 
shortcomings even if it contains the greatest attributes * and I titled it An 
Ornament of Description * on Names and Professions * and anything related or 
similar to that topic and I organized it alphabetically to facilitate consultation 
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* and achieve its intended goal; I have not cited any long poems except for 
one outstanding long poem * at the end of every alphabetical chapter after 
the magati-poems that I cite * to conclude the alphabetical chapter and even 
though it goes beyond the rubric I followed [in composing this] * I also record 
the birth and death dates of some of my contemporaries whether poets or 
littérateurs * when I cite some verses by him, but only once—no more—and 
in no particular order * and if I cite verses by someone whose biography has 
already been presented * then I give the attribution but [do not repeat] the bi- 
ography and not because I’m lazy * but because the point of this collection isn’t 
to write a history of contemporary poetry * rather to present maqati-poems by 
poets, as was previously mentioned; I take refuge in God 
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The book is for the most part a collection of maqati-poetry, as the title sug- 
gests, on trades and characteristics of urban people as well as biographical in- 
formation about the poets cited. The following poems give some idea of the 
collection’s thematic diversity and playfulness, as well as the rich urban tapes- 
try that it sought to represent. 


[LM oy] cuit G4 GL ofl 
a y w 5 a go, “a2 
ey Wee, aS eee CS 


4 
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VES ry ee Bly HL 
Ibn Nubatah on a market inspector:!52 


Be congratulated on this appointment that came 
unexpectedly during blessed days [of repose]. 
For you are from a chosen family, 
and how you earn your money, no one knows! 
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Ibn as-Sa@igh on a sodomite:'3 


How many a young man these days fails to hide that— 
as long as he’s around—the faggot trade will remain «a constant 
profit».154 

A degenerate, he wants so badly to hide it, 
but he still lusts after rears. 


152 Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) Ms 4373, f. 135a. This poem does 
not appear in the poet’s printed Diwan. 

153 Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) Ms 4373, f. 132a. 

154 The concluding phrase is an allusion to Quran Fatir 35:29 : “inna -lladhina yatluna kitab 
Allah wa-agamu s-salah wa-anfaqu mimma razaqnahum sirran wa-‘alaniyatan yarjina 
tijaratan lan tabur’. 
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Ibn al-Wardt on a woman who enjoys having sex with other women:!>® 


Tell the one who can’t get enough of lesbian sex (sihaq), which 
divine law forbids and is devoid of all that is good: 

“You missed the mark, O perfect beauty, when 
you put Ishaq in the place of az-Zubayr!” 


The punchline in the final hemistich of this poem depends on two name-puns: 
the name Ishaq sounds like the word for lesbian sex (sihaq) and the name az- 
Zubayr is a homonym of the word for “tiny penis” (zubayr, dimunitive of zubr, 
“penis”). This poem is followed by another poem—this time a mawaliya—on 
the same topic by an unnamed poet.!56 


[LNs] Lily gall Gone 

Bycelipsd 4 ase 

wp bull Ye eb US StL AL wlak, 
Another poet has a mawaliya on the same topic: 


My lady has servants and attendants;15” 
when it comes to fucking, she swears on the Qur'an and her signet. 


155 Ibn Taghribirdi, Hityat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, f. 34a. On this topic, see 
Sahar Amer, “Medieval Arab Lesbians and Lesbian-Like Women’, Journal of the History of 
Sexuality 18:2 (May 2009). 

156 Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, f. 34a. Also recorded in 
‘Ala@ ad-Din Alt b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ghuzili, Matali‘al-budur fi manazil as-surur, 2 vols (Cairo: 
Matba‘at Idarat al-Watan, 1299-1300/1882-83), 1:34 (with the variant in ]. 2, hemistich 
1: afhashat law nala instead of law laha nala) and Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Khizanat al-adab 
wa-ghayat al-arab, 5 vols, ed. Kawkab Diyab (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 2001), 3:532 (with similar 
variant ‘afshakhat, as well as al-hurmah for al-hishmah in |. 1, hemistich 1). The mawaliya 
form is written in a modified Basit meter (see EI, s.v. “Mawaliya” [P. Cachia]). 

157 The word hishmah can mean both “decorum, modesty” or “retinue” (viz. hasham). The 
second seems the likelier meaning in this case. 
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When the eunuchs go to her, if any of them should say a word to her 
[about it], 
then lurch’s right hand goes on the chopping block! 


[Wy] JEbY OL fe i 
CTT gy ge Bays 
é Owes ete Ovins caval lols mak 


A poet [using] baby talk'5® 


You told me if it weren't for kids, love would be all gone! (bahh) 

You shunned me to death with your ow and arghs (ah-aw-ah), hot ouch! 
(ahh) 

And you made a boo-boo (wawa) in my heart and my wits are now all 
gone! (bahh). 

Everyone else is uh-oh (bi“) to me, but you I wuv (dahh)! 


[L196] god! Gone 
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Another poet [using] the same technique:!5? 


158 


159 


I raised you icky (kikhkh), but despite me you turned out all right (dahh). 
I warned you, “step over this line, and you'll get a boo-boo (bi*).” My pa- 
tience had gone bye-bye (bahh). 


Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, f. 132a. On Arabic 
baby talk, see Charles A. Ferguson, “Arabic Baby Talk” in Structuralist Studies in Arabic 
Linguistics. Charles A. Ferguson’s Papers, 1954-1994, ed. R. Kirk Belknap and Niloofar 
Haeri (Leiden: Brill, 1997) and several entries in Martin Hinds and El-Said Badawi, A 
Dictionary of Egyptian Arabic: Arabic-English (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1986). Many of 
the baby-talk words in this poem and those that follow are still used in Cairo today. That 
being said, we know very little about baby talk in the period and these translations should 
be taken as highly provisional. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, f. 1324. 
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So boo hoo (ah-aw-ah) if, by the time you'd arrived, the meal [?] (wahh)'6° 
was all finished. 

Your visiting specters are din-din (buff) and the message they brought 
was yum (nahh). 


This specifc style of poetry, mawdaliya-poems using baby talk and rhyming in 
-ahh, seem to have been a trend, as can be seen from the inclusion of another 
such poem—this time a five-line mawaliya a‘raj by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani—in 
the margin of a manuscript of ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Safti’s (d. 1264/1848) Talagi 
l-arab ftmaraqtl-adab (Meeting One’s Desirewhile Scaling the Literary Heights):'6! 
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You're holed up inside of me, while my heart has a boo-boo (wawa), hot 
ouch! (ahh) 

Others have had union with you, but my share of union went bye-bye 
(bahh). 

I feed you snackies (buff) and food (namnam) and how to say yummie 
(nahh)! 

Whata sight! Someone as fortunate as me [reduced to] teaching children. 
Am I the bogeyman (bu‘bu‘)—eww (kikhkh!)—boy? And all the others 
swell (dahh)? 


We have seen that by the 8th/14th century, maqati-poetry had become 
established as a genre in its own right and by the gth/15th century, the new 
terminological meaning of the word had become unmistakable. The term 


160 Compare the word ‘uhh (“something hot”) included by Charles A. Ferguson in his list of 
baby talk terms (see Ferguson, “Arabic Baby Talk”, 181; 184). 

161 Riyadh University Library Ms 152, f. 21b. See further in the annotated bibliography: 19th 
century, 2. a. 
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magqatt would continue to be used in subsequent centuries by poets and 
anthologists including Ibn al-Ji‘an (d. 882/1477), Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti (d. 
11/1505), al-Maqqani (d. 1041/1632), Najm ad-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 1061/1651), Hajji 
Khalifah (d. 1068/1657), al-Muradi (d. 1206/1791), ash-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), 
Ahmad Taymur Basha (1871-1930), and many others.!62 While paratextual 
evidence and the analysis of individual magati-poems themselves is an 
important plank in the argument for the recognition of this new genre, the 
next chapter will demonstrate that it was in the anthology that maqati-poems 
truly came into their own. 


162 Examples of these usages are cited in the appendix. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Sum of its Parts 


As early as the 14th-century, Maqgati-poems were brought together in large 


poetry collections or anthologies, which remain the main context in which we 


encounter them today.! Indeed, one could say that before maqati-poems were 


anthologized—before context singled them out as a distinct form of short 


poetry in Arabic—they could not be recognized, could not be identified as a 


new and distinct genre. Scholars of Arabic literature have long been interested 


in Arabic poetry anthologies, especially the early canonical exemplars al- 
Mufaddal’s (d. c. 164/780) al-Mufaddaliyyat and Abt Tammam’s (d. 231/846) 
Dtwan al-Hamasah (Valor), but the study of anthologies as literary works 


themselves is still nascent across literary studies.” Yet for all that the study of 


1 


There is an argument to be made that such collections are indeed much older, as old as any 
collection of short Arabic poems, thus dating back to the beginning of the anthological tra- 
dition itself. 1 am sympathetic to that argument but I have chosen not to promote that view 
in this monograph. In a recent article, I put forward some evidence I hope will contribute to 
building a case for that view. See Adam Talib, “Woven Together as Though Randomly Strung: 


variation in collections of naevi poetry compiled by al-Nuwayri and al-Sari al-Raffa 


(2013). 
There are many important studies in this nascent field from which I have benefited, chief 


MSR 17 


among them Anne Ferry, Tradition and the Individual Poem: an inquiry into anthologies 
(Stanford, ca: Stanford University Press, 2001). See also Neil Fraistat, The Poem and the Book: 
interpreting collections of Romantic poetry (Chapel Hill, Nc: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1985) and idem (ed.), Poems in their Place: the intertextuality and order of poetic col- 
lections (Chapel Hill, Nc: University of North Carolina Press, 1986); Richard D. Altick, The 
English Common Reader: a social history of the mass reading public, 1800-1900, 2nd ed. 
(Columbus, OH: Ohio State University Press, 1998); Barbara M. Benedict, Making the Modern 
Reader: cultural mediation in early modern literary anthologies (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1996); Seth Lerer, “Medieval English Literature and the Idea of the 
Anthology” PMLA 118:5 (October 2003). See also, in connection to this, Alastair Fowler, “The 
Formation of Genres in the Renaissance and After”, New Literary History 34:2 (Spring 2003). 
I owe a great intellectual debt to two studies from the Classics: Kathryn J. Gutzwiller, Poetic 
Garlands: Hellenistic epigrams in context (Berkeley, ca: University of California Press, 1998) 
and Peter Bing, The Scroll and the Marble: studies in reading and reception in Hellenistic poetry 
(Ann Arbor, M1: University of Michigan Press, 2009). In the study of pre-modern Islamicate 
literatures, Bilal Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art: Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibi and his Yatimat al-dahr 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016); Hilary Kilpatrick, Making the Great Book of Songs: compilation and the 
author's craft in Abu l-Faraj al-Isbahants Kitab al-Aghani (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003); 
and Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, Abu Tammam and the poetics of the Abbasid Age (Leiden: 
Brill, 1991), Part Three are the pre-eminent studies. 
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this important genre is retarded, pre-modern Arabic critics were not at all coy 
about the anthologist’s authorial prerogatives. In his anthology al-Kashf wa- 
t-tanbih ‘ala l-wasf wa-t-tashbth, a large collection centred around ekphrasis 
and similes, as-Safadi explains why and how he compiled the work and how 
it is connected to the well known genre of tashbthat collections (this genre is 
discussed at length below):3 


i ey eat pe ate Gal aby be atl Ge earl Ol Cael iy 
Sy att ye CY, Sole de Le db el AL Ly LOU Gels 
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I wanted to make a collection of similes by poets of my acquaintance 
who—it is plain to see—have entered the chambers of eloquence and 
not cast [their verses] into a wasteland. There is not a poet or a writer 
who hasn't tried his hand at crafting similes; but where’s the one about 
whom we can say, like they do in Maghribi Arabic, “Check him out!" for 
in every Dewan, [one finds] a product (hasil), which the pen has caused 
to remain® (baqi) [] [... | 


3  as-Safadi, al-Kashf wa-t-tanbih ‘ala l-wasf wa-t-tashbih, ed. Hilal Naji (Leeds: Majallat al-Hik- 
mah, 1999), 52-3. 
4 ash bih: (literally) “what about him/it?”. 


5 Inmathematics, badqican mean “remainder” and hasil “product”. 
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So I chose from the similes that had been collected by Ibn Abi ‘Awn,® 
al-Hatimi,’ Ibn Zafir,§ ath-Tha‘libi in Shiar an-nudam@a’,? and al-Watwat 
in Mabahij al-fikar! and from Rawh ar-rih"™ and the content of the 
collections of the esteemed [...] And to this I added further examples, 
which they did not include and which they—had they seen their signs of 
quality—would not have left out. I picked these out from dawawin [sing. 
diwan|] and anthologies [majami, sing. majmiiah]. 


This explanation gives us some idea of as-Safadi’s working method as well as 
the range of earlier texts available to him. An author's sources tell us a great 
deal about the present state of knowledge when a work was being written, and 
indeed Quellenforschungen have become a familar model in Arabic literary 
scholarship, but beyond this, when an author enumerates his influences and 
predecessors, he is in a way writing himself into a generic tradition; taqariz 
(commendations, sing. taqriz) and ijazat (diplomas, sing. ijazah) operate in 
much the same way. 

In addition to grounding the genre in a canon, collections of maqatt-po- 
etry were also fundamental for the genre's profile. The strong contextual and 
thematic links forged in magqati-collections allowed the maqati-genre to 
remain recognizable as a genre because while maqati-poems may be themat- 
ically promiscuous and can be found themselves in a huge variety of written 
and spoken contexts, they hew to a particular generic profile that was first 
established in the magqati-collections that brought them prominence. It is for 


6 Ibn Abi ‘Awn (d. 322/933). As-Safadi is presumably referring to his Kitab at-Tashbthat. 
Published as The Kitab al-Tashbihat of Ibn Abi ‘Aun, ed. M. ‘Abdul Mu‘id Khan (London: 
Luzac, 1950). 

7 Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hatimi (d. 388/998). As-Safadi may be referring to al-Hatimi’s 
anthology Hilyat al-muhadarah, ed. Hilal Naji, (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayah, 1978). 
Al-Hatimi also wrote a famous takedown of al-Mutanabbi called ar-Risdlah al-midihah, 
ed. Muhammad Yusuf Najm (Beirut: Dar Sadir; Dar Beirut, 1965); see also Seeger A. 
Bonebakker, Materials for the History of Arabic Rhetoric (Naples: Istituto orientale, 1975), 
though this is a less likely candidate. 

8 ‘Ali b. Zafir al-Azdi (d. 613/1216 or 623/1226), author of Ghara’ib at-tanbihat ‘ala ‘aja’ib 
at-tashbthat, ed. Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam and Mustafa as-Sawi al-Juwayni (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1971). 

9 No information about this text survives. It is not mentioned, for example, in Bilal Orfali, 
“The Works of Abt Mansir al-Tha‘alibi (350-429/961-1039)’, JAL 40:3 (2009). 

10 This text is known both as Manahij al-fikar wa-mabahij al-‘tbar and Mabahij al-fikar wa- 
manahij al-‘ibar: see Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Watwat al-Kutubi, Manahij 
al-fikar wa-mabahij al-‘bar, 2 vols, ed. Fuat Sezgin and Mazin Amawi (Frankfurt: Institut 
fiir Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften, 1990) [fascimile edition]. 

11 See in Orfali, “The Works of Abi Mansir al-Tha‘alibi’, 306, no. 57. 
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this reason that the formal organization, rhetorical structures, poetics, and 
thematic content of maqati-collections are so important for the genre as a 
whole. This chapter will treat the “macropoetics” or “contextural [sic] poetics” 
of Arabic maqati-collections.!” 


aR 
Curating 


Ibn Habib (d. 779/1377), author of the magati-collection ash-Shudhur, was 
also the author of a very popular anthology entitled Kitab Nasim as-saba (The 
Breeze of the East Wind), a collection of poetry and wisdom literature arranged 
over thirty thematic chapters. In Chapter Two (ft sh-shams wa-l-gamar: “On the 
Sun and the Moon’), Ibn Habib presents a litany of lunar attributes in rhymed 
prose (saj‘) and then quotes an unattributed poem that includes many of these 
same comparisons. This poem—and especially its concluding line—may give 
us some insight into the attitude of later littérateurs toward a process I de- 
scribe as curating (i.e. composing by collecting):!% 


[beS! 2] 
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12 These two terms are borrowed from the work of Joseph R. Allen, “Macropoetic Structures: 
the Chinese solution’, Comparative Literature 45:4 (Autumn 1993) and Neil Fraistat, 
Poems in their Place, respectively. 

13. Ibn Habib al-Halabi, Nasim as-saba fi funtin min al-adab al-qadim wa-l-maqamat 
al-adabiyyah, ed. Mahmid Fakhutri (Aleppo: Dar al-Qalam al-‘Arabi, 1993), 24. Many 
of these comparisons have precedents in the history of Arabic literature: gaws (see in 
al-Azdi, Ghara@ib at-tanbihat, 14); shibh fakhkh (ibid., 12); dumluj (Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab 
at-Tashbihat, 12); mir’ah (al-Azdi, Gharaib at-tanbihat, 12); al-‘urjun (ibid., 15); jabin 
(ibid., 14); nab al-fil (Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Kitab at-Tashbihat, 12); qulamah (ibid., 12; 13); zawraq 
(ibid., 12); hajib maqrun (al-Azdi, Ghara’ib at-tanbthat, 14); siwar (ibid., 13); nun (Ibn Abi 
‘Awn, Kitab at-Tashbthat, 13; al-Azdi, Ghara@’ib at-tanbthat, 15); ka-shafat al-ka’s (ibid., 16); 
minjal (ibid., 14); jam (ibid., 16). 
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You see how the crescent moon appears on the horizon 


like an archer’s bow targeting me with desire; 


Or rather like half of a net or a young maid’s bracelet 


or better yet like a mirror-sliver or a palm-tree bough; 


or else like a be-turbaned beloved’s gleaming brow, 


or a girl’s face protected behind a veil; 


or like an elephant’s tusk or the paring of a fingernail, 


or else it’s like a boat or a pair of joined eyebrows; 


Or like a bracelet that’s missing [a few links], 


or like a saddle’s pommel or like the letter nun [0]; 
Or like the rim of a goblet, partly hidden* 
behind drinking lips, or like a sharpened sickle— 


That life-lopping sickle that’s used in the harvest to 


obliterate the prettied and the pretty. 


And seven days later, [the moon] looks to you like 


half of a lucky charm that you can clearly see. 


Then when it is full, it becomes a pure silver cup 


made as if from a well hidden pearl; 


Or else a maid who’s drawn back her veil, 


one who needs no embellishment, no making up. 


These are the famous similes that were crafted 


in times gone by and just to collect them is enough for me. 
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The printed edition reads: ka-sha‘fat al-ka’s, but shafah (or shaffah: “rim, edge”) is a better 


reading (see also Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, 2 vols (Leiden: Brill, 1881. 
[repr. Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1991]), s.v. “shaffah”). 
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The last line of this poem is ambiguous, but it may nevertheless reflect a 
conscious embrace of the anthological method. It is clear that the poet is sum- 
marizing the previous litany by acknowledging that these comparisons have 
perhaps become shop-worn by now and that they may strike the pre-modern 
reader (to say nothing of the jaded post-romantic reader) as hackneyed. Yet 
saying something is not the same as meaning it. One would not expect a poet 
or an anthologist who recycles clichés to draw attention to this fact, so by doing 
just that Ibn Habib impels us to rethink our first impression of the litany. 

Ibn Habib’s audience did not groan when they heard the moon compared 
to a girl’s face—or else, one naturally assumes, the poets would have given 
up that habit back in the 8th century. Rather the audience must have 
appreciated the poet's skill in innovating and recasting comparisons, or 
inventing a new and surprising image, or expressing the familiar more 
eloquently, or linking a comparison and its complements in a larger thematic 
structure, etc. How then should we interpret the second half of this last 
verse: is it that the poet is emphasizing the longevity of these tropes and that 
this is what merits approval, or is he claiming that these tropes are the most 
well known and that he is not motivated to pursue ever more recherché and 
far-fetched comparisons? These interpetations are somewhat unlikely for 
there is a certain ambiguity in the word jam‘ here.!® The question is whether 
the poet means to say that he finds all these comparisons sufficient when 
taken together (scil. jam‘ for jami‘ an) or is instead alluding to the legitimate 
value of curating as a creative act? If we embrace this second possibility, what 
we have is a recognition of the place of anthologizing in the literary sphere. 
Assembling tropes in a single poem in one’s own wording is, of course, 
different from assembling verses and poems by others, but the anthological 
method is not exclusively limited to this latter model. A poet can achieve 
through eloquent rephrasing, but they add value by being able to collect and 


15 See also Daniel Javitch’s comments on the alien aesthetics of pre-1gth-century literary 
composition: “Given that inventiveness in this system of composition stemmed from the 
capacity to modify the already told, it becomes understandable why an author’s ability 
to vary would be highly valued. But even if we can understand the need for such skill at 
variatio, our predilection for Romantic originality prevents us from enjoying rhetorical 
variation as early modern readers did. In particular, we do not share their fondness for 
repetition of the same action, varied in what may seem to us too subtle, because largely 
stylistic, ways.’ (Daniel Javitch, “The Poetics of Variatio in Orlando Furioso’, Modern 
Language Quarterly 66:1 (March 2005): 1). 

16 Ambiguity is no cause for alarm and in fact it is a hallmark of pre-modern Islamicate 
culture: see Thomas Bauer, Die Kultur der Ambiguitét. Eine andere Geschichte des Islams 
(Berlin: Verlag der Weltreligionen im Insel Verlag, 2011) and forthcoming English 
translation (Columbia Univ. Press). 
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curate these eloquent rephrasings in order to create a new whole.!” I expect 
many Arabic anthologists felt the same as al-Husri (d. 413/1022) who—in the 
introduction to his anthology Zahr al-adab wa-thimar al-albab (The Flower 
of Literary Arts and the Fruit of Hearts [lit. Minds|)—wrote that the thing he 
was most proud of in his book was his excellent selection because a man’s 
discernment is a reflection of his intellect.!® 

Although it may strike us as strange—or at least counterintuitive—there 
is ample reason to believe that pre-modern poets, readers, anthologists, and 
critics validated what some people deride as the hackneyed tropes common 
to classical Arabic poetry: the stock comparisons, modes, totems, etc. Poets, 
critics, and anthologists documented, parodied, celebrated, repurposed, 
and recast these tropes constantly over more than a millennium and every 
literary sophisticate was expected to have a comprehensive knowledge of 
these tropes, as well as their trajectory in literary history. With this paramount 
contextual circumstance in mind, Ibn Habib’s perspective can be read as 
combining his interest in literary history with his regard for the anthological 
method of composition. Likewise other such collections operate on both 
anthological and literary-historical planes. In his treatise-cum-poetry-anthol- 
ogy on moles, as-Safadi (d. 764/1363) presents a great deal of pseudo-scien- 
tific, historical, and theological information in two introductory sections 
(sing. muqaddimah).!° In the first of these introductory sections (al-muqad- 
dimah al-ulda, “the first premise”), he presents a lexicographical discussion 
of khal and shamah (both “mole”) with attestations from poetry, Quran, 


17. Geert Jan van Gelder has spoken of the notion of insijam in similar terms. See G. J. van 
Gelder, “Poetry for Easy Listening: insijam and related concepts in Ibn Hijjah’s Khizanat 
al-Adab’, MSR 7:1 (2003). See also in a tagriz on al-Badri’s Ghurrat as-sabah, British 
Library MS ADD 23445, f. ga, |. 1: “husn insijamih’. 

18 = “[...] wa-laysa It ft ta’lofih min al-iftikhar akthar min husn al-ikhtiyar wa-khtiyar al-mar’ 
qit‘ah min ‘aqlih tadull ‘ala takhallufth aw fadlih |...|” [“The thing I am most proud of in 
writing this is the quality of my curation (ikhtiyar), for a man’s curation (ikhtiyar) is part 
of his intellect and it indicates whether he is inadequate or excellent.” (al-Husri, Zahr al- 
adab wa-thimar al-albab, 2 vols, ed. Zaki Mubarak (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah ar-Rahmaniyyah, 
1925), 1:3). See also a similar sentiment expressed in idem, Nur at-tarf wa-nawr az-garf: 
Kitab an-nirayn, ed. Linah ‘Abd al-Quddis Abu Salih (Beirut: Muvassasat ar-Risalah, 
1996), 101-5. This motto first appears in al-Jahiz’s al-Bayan wa-t-tabyin where it is 
attributed to Yunus b. Habib (al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-t-tabyin, 4 vols, ed. ‘Abd as-Salam 
Muhammad Harun (Cairo: Lajnat at-Ta’lif wa-t-Tarjamah wa-n-Nashr, 1948-50), 1:77). 
See also ar-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat al-udaba’, 2 vols (Bulaq: Jami‘at al-Ma‘rif, 
1287/1870), 1:55: “ikhtiyar ar-rajul ash-shi¥ qit‘ah min ‘aqlih” [“Curating (ikhtiyar) poetry 
is part of one’s intellect” ]. 

1g On the (syllogistic) structure of as-Safadi’s anthologies, see Ibn Nubatah’s brief comment 
recorded in as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji‘, ed. Salim, 2:322. 
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prophetic sayings, and other literary sources. In the second introductory 
section (al-mugaddimah ath-thaniyah, “the second premise”), he discusses 
medical opinions about the nature of naevi, the reasons for their appearance, 
and interpretations of their position on the body, in line with divinatory 
techniques (‘lm al-firasah).*° As-Safadi even includes a list of famous person- 
alities who were known to have had moles. What is most interesting for our 
present discussion is that in the second introductory section, as-Safadi gives 
the reader a précis of common poetic comparisons for naevi:#! 


CSN acti ope Soe OV S31 Gly SLI ath el atid kel 3, 
3 s s 
aby Coll Oy! dad ty Ol 598 SSE ORY Cut HS G 
H8 falasy GS SS 5 Ogidl JS op D5 421 dey ls Je We 
Of deoey Al plbl oy G E085 1 4 Fh 9! Clue gl sNAG 
Tose heh sa eae an a an ; 
Ble Me BEN oe Hhary Gat) Try 955 Mate WA Oly ob 
BOS Dey ed del 5G ope ably SLI ob, 2055 
. . Zz id rears mie 
wey Jl plated thes ply sliall Sig Lilly 85 Salle 
Poets have compared beauty marks in various ways, and here I will mention 
what types of comparisons are appropriate to the extent possible. I say that it 
can be compared to: 
1. the dot of the nun [}] of the eyebrows (poetic licence here); 
2. the dot of the kha’ [> ] of the cheek (khadd); 
3. a drop [of ink] that has fallen from a pen writing the nun [0] of the 
eyebrows; 


4. aspot of ghaliyah perfume on an apple; 


20 See £17, sw. “Firasa” [T. Fahd]. 


21 ~— as-Safadi, Kashf al-hal, ed. al-‘Ugayl, 171-73. 
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5. adrop that has fallen from eyeliner [drawn] on the eyelids; 

6. aneclipsed planet; 

7. apiece of ambergris in a censer; 

8. or [a piece of] nadd incense; 

g. or [apiece of] musk; 

10. aspot burnt bya spark ona red satin garment; 

u. aburning coal; 

12. a gardener protecting a rose garden; 

13. the spot of an anemone; 

14. aking of the blacks (zan/) dressed in red; 

15. amonk in prayer; 

16. anightingale in the snares of [the beloved’s] incipient beard; 

17. _ bait in the trap of [the beloved’s| incipient beard; 

18. the kernel of the heart (habbat al-qalb) fallen into the fire of [the 
beloved’s| cheek; 

1g. the black stone of the Kabah of a beautiful face; 

20. Bilal reciting the call to prayer at dawn;2? 

21. a ball caught in the polo stick of [the beloved’s] incipient beard; 

22. aseal of musk on the wine of [the beloved’s] saliva; 

23. a fly alighting on the nectar of [the beloved’s] saliva; 

24. a transgressor in the fire; 

25. a Hindu being pious by throwing himself into the fire. 


These similes are well represented in the poetry anthology that makes up the 
latter half of as-Safadi’s text. As-Safadi refers to this collection of maqati-po- 
ems as an-natijah (the conclusion) and there presents 372 poems arranged 
alphabetically by rhyme letter. Notably, as-Safadi tends to include poems of his 
own at the end of many of the rhyme-letter sections.23 While as-Safadi chose 
to organise his collection of naevi-poems by rhyme letter and not theme, his 
list of similes testifies to the fact that the repeated use of specific metaphors 
and figures was regarded as a matter of course and that both poets and anthol- 
ogists recognized that there was a further stage of composition beyond the 
crafting of comparisons. For poets, this meant that—in addition to attempting 
to create new comparisons—they were also concerned with re-casting well 
known comparisons in innovative ways. For anthologists, this meant that they 


22 The Prophet’s mw’adhdhin, see £1, s.v. “Bilal b. Rabah” [W. ‘Arafat]. That Bilal was a black 
slave from Ethiopia is relevant for the imagery here. 

23 See in ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-‘Ugayl’s introduction: “wa-qad iltazama as-Safadi an yakhtim 
akhir akthar al-qawaft bi-shay min nazgmih [...]” [“as-Safadi made sure to conclude most 
of the chapters organized by rhyme-letter with compositions of his own [...]”] (as-Safadi, 
Kashf al-hal, ed. al-Ugayl, 69). 
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could also create new works of literary compilation by curating these poetic 
comparisons in anthologies. In much the same way, maqati-poems could be 
collected together into thematically linked volumes and in their proximity and 
association transcend the sum of their parts. 

In his examination of the genesis of Hellenistic epigram anthologies, 
Lorenzo Argentieri has distinguished three phases of collection: “To come 
up with a general formula, we can say that epigram collections are divis- 
ible into three types: the sylloge, in which [there is] compilation without 
creation; the booklet (dibellus), in which [there is] creation without 
compilation; and the anthology, in which there is creation through com- 
pilation.”** While we cannot adopt this model wholesale for collections 
of Arabic short poetry, this division can be a useful guide to permutations 
of the larger genre. From very early on (i.e. the gth century), short poems 
(including single verses) were presented as parerga in rhetorical works, e.g. 
Ibn Abi ‘Awn’s (d. 322/933) Kitab at-Tashbihat (The Book of Comparisons), 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s (d. 296/908) Kitab al-Badt (The Book of Innovative [Style]), 
the Brothers Khalidiyyan’s Kitab al-Ashbah wa-n-naz@ir (The Like and the 
Analogous), etc. as well as in biographical collections, e.g. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
Tabaqat ash-shu‘ard’ (Biographical Dictionary of Poets) and of course ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s Yatimat ad-dahr wa-mahasin ahl al-‘asr and the many works 
it inspired, etc. These parerga were sylloges—according to Argenteri’s 
scheme— included within a larger work. In the history of Arabic poetry 
anthologies, however, it was multi-authored anthologies (anthologia) that 
preceded the solo “booklet” (ibellus). Dawawin (sing. Diwan), the collected 
poems of a single poet, are obviously single-authored and indeed quite 
ancient, but they are not collections of short poems. Early Abbasid anthol- 
ogies including those compiled by al-Mufaddal (d. c. 164/780), al-Asma‘l (d. 
c. 216/831), Abu Tammam (d. 231/846), Ibn Dawid al-Isbahani (d. 297/909), 
and others are collections of poetry by a large number of poets, and compil- 
ers did in some cases include some of their own poems; a habit that contin- 
ued throughout the pre-modern period. These anthologies became arenas 
for literary exchange masterminded by erudite and creative anthologists, 
who often downplayed their paramount curatorial role. 


24 Lorenzo Argentieri, “Epigramma e Libro. Morfologia delle raccolte epigrammatiche 
premeleagree’, Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 121 (1998): 2: “Sintetizzando 
con una formula generale, possiamo dire che le raccolte epigrammatiche si dividono in 
tre tipi: la silloge, in cui si compila senza creare; il /ibellus, in cui si crea senza compilare; 
Vanthologia, in cui si compila per creare.” On the composition of Hellenistic poetry books, 
see—in addition to the sources mentioned above—Peter Bing, The Scroll and the Marble 
and Kathryn J. Gutzwiller, “Anyte’s Epigram Book’, Syllecta Classica 4 (1993). 
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Works like Kitab al-Muhibb wa-l-mahbib wa-l-mashmiim wa-l-mashriib 
(Who Loves, Who is Loved, What is Smelled, and What is Drunk) by as-Sari 
ar-Raffa (d. c. 362/972), ash-Shihab ft sh-shayb wa-sh-shabab (The Shooting 
Star: on gray hair and youth) by ash-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 466/1044), Ahsan 
ma samitu (The Best I Ever Heard) by ath-Tha‘alibi, and many others present 
short poems as well as extracts from longer poems by a great many poets. 
These collections were frequently, though not always, polythematic. Yet while 
these anthologies were collections of short poems—almost always eschewing 
the presentation of gasa’id (sing. qasidah), they certainly predate the recogni- 
tion of a separate genre of magati-poems at some point in the 13th century. 
For example, as-Sari ar-Raffa uses the term “mugatta‘at” in his anthology, 
but even in the 14th century, Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib would continue to use 
the same term, although he and his contemporaries had already identified a 
new genre they called maqati<*® These all belong on a spectrum of different 
genres of short poetry in Arabic. Nevertheless maqati-poems can be distin- 
guished as a separate and emergent genre on account of their form and its 
operational logic, their modal and thematic ambit, and especially the antho- 
logical context that most clearly signals a nascent genre-consciousness; this 
in addition of course to the distinction signaled by the new terminological 
descriptor devised by pre-modern Arabs. 

To say that collecting and naming maqati-poems reflects genre-conscious- 
ness and is materially determinant of their generic status is an insight gained 
from close attention to literary-historical development. Indeed it is analogous 
to the emergence of opera’s genre-consciousness in 17th-century Venice as 
described by Ellen Rosand:?6 


25 Ibn Habib—in his history Tadhkirat an-nabih—records that when Ibn Nubatah came to 
Aleppo in the year 730/1329-30, Ibn Habib shared with him his mugatta‘at (presumably 
his magqati-collection, ash-Shudhir) and then he gives the text of Ibn Nubatah’s reaction 
(i.e. tagriz, commendation), in which Ibn Nubatah uses the term magqati (Ibn Habib, 
Tadhkirat an-nabth, 2:203—4. See also ibid., 3:139; Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch 
werden!"”; and in appendix, no. 15). Elsewhere in his obituary for Ibn Nubatah, Ibn Habib 
writes, “wa-akhrasa al-mawasil bi-maqatith” [“He made the flutes (also connected things) 
(mawasil) silent with his disconnected things (maqati-poems”| (Tadhkirat an-nabih, 
3:305; in appendix, no. 14a). He also uses this term in his obituary for Safi ad-Din al-Hilli 
(see in appendix, no. 14b). See also, inter alia, Muhammad b. Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al- 
Wafayat wa-dh-dhayl ‘alayha, 5 vols, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1973-74), 1:206. 

26 Wecan also understand the generic trajectory of maqati-poetry as mirroring somewhat 
the history of hadith-texts. Hadith-texts had been collected before the gth century, but it 
was not until then that a “discursive shift” took place, which “canonized” (that is, reified) 
the proto-genre of hadith as a category of legal text, which would then allow for the 
appearance of canonical collections. See Ahmed El Shamsy, The Canonization of Islamic 
Law: a social and intellectual history (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2013). 
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It was not until the middle of the seventeenth century, then, after more 
than a decade of vigorous operatic activity—more than thirty operas 
by some twenty librettists and ten composers, in five theaters—that 
Venetian librettists began to designate their works dramma per musica 
with any consistency [...]. Although it may seem like a matter of mere 
semantics, the terminological consensus thus reflected on the title pages 
of printed librettos actually represented a significant step in the history 
of the art. It was one of many indications that opera had aesthetically 
come of age, that it had achieved the status of a genre in its own right.2” 


In the 14th century, four influential Arab maqati-poets did something similar 


and while they should not be understood as having invented the maqati-genre, 


it is in their solo-authored collections that the genre came of age: 


Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), al-Qatr an-Nubati (Ibn Nubatah’s 
Sweet Drops) 


Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib al-Halabi (d. 779/1377), ash-Shudhur (The Particles 
of Gold) 


Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c. 750/1350), Dewan al-Mathalith wa-l-mathani ft 


l-ma‘ali wa-l-ma@nt (The Collection of Two-liners and Three-liners on Vir- 
tues and Literary Motifs) 


Salah ad-Din as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), ar-Rawd al-basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim 
(Fragrance Wafting in the Smiling Garden) and al-Husn as-sarih fi miat 
malih (Pure Beauty: on one hundred handsome lads) 


Neither short poems nor poetry collections were new phenomena in Arabic 
literary history by the 14th century—not by a long shot—but the long lineag- 
es of this new genre do not negate the potential for innovation or evolution. 


Magqati-poems can exist outside of anthologies, of course, and it would be re- 
ductive to assert that magati-poems outside of magati-collections are some- 
how out of place.?® Nevertheless, that does not mean that the primary context 


27 


28 


Ellen Rosand, Opera in seventeenth-century Venice. The Creation of a Genre (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 1991 [repr. 2007]), 35-6. 

It is not certain, but it is likely that the “couplet” found among the trove of documents 
recovered from Quseir in Egypt is akin to the type of poem examined here, though 
without a contextual analysis there is very little we can conclude. (See Li Guo, Commerce, 
Culture, and Community in a Red Sea Port in the thirteenth century: the Arabic documents 
from Quseir (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 314, Text No. 84). 
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of a genre is a trivial parameter when it comes to its mode of being and lit- 
erary expression. Maqati-poems are mobile and malleable and Arab authors 
deployed them in a dizzying variety of contexts, but the literary-historical re- 
cord shows that their primary habitat was the magati-collection. There is no 
need to be overly prescriptive on this point, but it is nonetheless crucial to 
understand that maqati-poems owe much of their success and popularity—to 
say nothing of their generic consciousness and the ability to be identified—to 
their primary context. 

As even the most cursory examination demonstrates, pithy poetry was 
an extremely popular and prevalent literary art form in Arabic throughout 
the pre-modern period. This is not reflected in the paucity of attention it 
receives in scholarship today. We struggle to appreciate pithy poetry because 
we struggle to understand it in its context. Most scholarly discussions of 
pre-modern Arabic poetry focus on individual poems, or individual poets, etc. 
and they rarely address the substantive question of a poem’s textual context, 
although ample attention is now being given to a poem’s historical context 
(e.g. the context of a panegyric poem’s composition and performance).?9 
All the same, it would be unwise to attempt to understand the meaning 
of a short poem only two, three, or four lines long without appreciating the 
context in which it is presented—whether anthological, epistolary, etc—and 
no less unwise to attempt to identify its generic qualities in the same way. 
This crucial factor—which has so far been lacking in previous discussions 
of short poetry in Arabic—is the poem’s Sitz im Leben and it is this point to 
which we now turn our attention. 

Let us consider, for example, a small anthology of short poems by one the 
most famous anthologists in the Arabic tradition, Abu Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi 
(d. 429/1038).3° His anthology, Ahsan ma samitu (The Best I Ever Heard), is an 
apparent abridgement of a larger collection entitled Ahasin al-mahdasin (The 


29 See e.g. Beatrice Gruendler, “Qasida. Its Reconstruction in Performance” in Classical 
Arabic Humanities in their Own Terms: Festschrift for Wolfhart Heinrichs on his 65th 
birthday presented by his students and colleagues, ed. Beatrice Gruendler (with Michael 
Cooperson) (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 353-55; 371-73, and idem, Medieval Arabic Praise 
Poetry; Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy: myth, gender, and 
ceremony in the classical Arabic ode (Bloomington, 1N: Indiana University Press, 2002); 
Samer M. Ali, Arabic Literary Salons in the Islamic Middle Ages: poetry, public performance, 
and the presentation of the past (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2010); 
Robert C. McKinney, The Case of Rhyme versus Reason: Ibn al-Rumi and his poetics in 
context (Leiden: Brill, 2004), and others. 

30 The latest work on ath-Tha‘lib/'’s literary output is Bilal Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art. 
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Best of the Best), which is a compilation of prose and poetry.*! The poems 
in the anthology Ahsan ma samitu are divided into twenty-two thematic 
chapters: 


On God (ft l-ilahiyyat) 

On the Prophet (ft n-nabawiyyat) 

On rulers (ft -mulikiyyat) 

On friends (ft -ikhwaniyyat) 

On good comportment (ft -adabiyyat) 

On wine (ft l-khamriyyat) 

On spring and its signs (ft r-rabi wa-atharih) 

On summer, autumn, and winter (ft s-sayf wa-l-kharif wa-sh-shita’) 
On celestial figures (ft l-athar al-‘ulwiyyah) 

10. On this world and fate (fi d-dunya wa-d-dahr) 

u. On places and buildings (ft l-amkinah wa-l-abniyah) 
12. On food (fi t-taamiyyat) 

13. On women and courting (fin-nis@ wa-t-tashbib) 


CPaernrgrrRw pr 


14. On love poetry for [male] youths (ft l-ghazal [al-mudhakkar]®?) 

15. On youth and going gray (ft sh-shabab wa-sh-shayb) 

16. Poems on virtues and panegyrics (ff makarim al-akhlag wa-fi l-mada’‘ih) 

17. Poems of thanks, apology, supplication, asking for permission, etc. 
(ftsh-shukr wa-l-‘udhr wa-l-istimahah wa-l-istibahah wa-ma yajrimajraha) 

18. Poems on character faults and invective poems (ftmasawi al-akhlaq 
wa-l-ahajt) 

19. Onillness, visiting the sick, and affiliated concerns (ft/-amrad wa-l-‘tyadat 
wa-ma yandaf ilayha) 

20. On offering congratulations and exchanging gifts (ft t-tahant wa-t-tahadi) 

21. Poems of mourning and consolation (ft -marathi wa-t-ta‘azi) 

22. Varied pieces in varied order (ftfunun min al-ahasin mukhtalifat at-tartib) 


The following breakdown shows that the anthology is essentially a collection 
of short poems: 


31 ~ath-Tha‘alibi, Ahsan ma sami‘tu, ed. Muhammad Sadiq ‘Anbar (Cairo: al-Maktabah al- 
Mahmidiyyah, n.d. [1925]). On the supposed abridgment, see Orfali, “The Works of Aba 
Mansur al-Tha4libi’, 281-82; 305. 

32 The modifier “al-mudhakkar’ is missing from the list of chapters in the introduction to the 
work, but is there in the chapter heading. It is unclear whether this reflects the state of the 
MS (or editio princeps) or is an oversight by the editor. 
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Total number of poems 535 
Total number of lines 1208 As a percentage 
of the total 

Average length 2.26 

One-line poems 50 9.35% 
Two line poems 373 69.72% 
Three-line poems 75 14.02% 
Four-line poems 27 5.05% 
Poems of five or more lines 10 1.87% 
Poems of four lines or fewer 525 98.13% 


Of course, ath-Tha‘alibi never used the term magati in any of his collections 
of short poems, but his anthological style—like that of his near contempo- 
rary as-Sari ar-Raffa (d. c. 362/972)—-was an influential predecessor of the 
magati-genre that developed in the 13th—14th centuries.*% 

The 14th-century solo-authored collections of maqati-poems that we have 
discussed were—like Argentieri’s “booklets” (libelli)—arranged according to 
theme.** This initial sally of self-authored magati-collections was followed 
by a flood of multi-authored anthologies, which were both mono- and 
poly-thematically arranged. Here again, the pattern Argentieri established 
for Hellenistic epigram collections mirrors the development of Arabic 
magati-collections: “The anthology [represents] a major step forward due 
to the inclusion of many authors, but it is still [made up] exclusively of epi- 
grams’.*> Setting aside forerunners like the anthologies by ath-Tha‘alibi and 
as-Sari ar-Raffa mentioned above, following the solo-authored maqati-col- 
lections by Ibn Nubatah, Safi ad-Din al-Hilli, Ibn Habib, and as-Safadi, the 
Arabic literary landscape was soon inundated with multi-authored, mono- 
thematic or polythematic maqati-collections. These occasionally appeared 
as part of a variety of longer texts (e.g. in al-Ibshihi’s al-Mustatraf ft kull 
fann mustazraf (The Most Exquisite of Every Elegant Art), as-Suyuati’s Husn 
al-muhadarah (Excellent Conversation), an-Nuwayri’s Nihayat al-arab (The 


33 See Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths’. 

34  Argentieri, “Epigramma e Libro’, 17: “Come gia detto per i (ibelli, ’organizzazione 
avveniva per temi e non per generi.’ [“As has already been said about booklets (libelli), the 
arrangement was made on the basis of themes, not genres.” | 

35  ibid., 19: “Con l’anthologia si compie un significativo passo in avanti con l’inclusione di 
molti autori; ma si tratta pur sempre di epigrammi.” 
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Ultimate Ambition in the Arts of Erudition?®), al-Ghuzuli’s Matali‘ al-budur 
(The Rising-Places of the Full Moons), Ibn lyas’ Bada‘ az-zuhur (The Marvelous 
Blossoms?”), etc.). They were presented just as often in stand-alone antholo- 
gies in a variety of typical poetic modes: erotic, ekphrastic, satiric, riddling, 
etc. These collections—and, of course, the thematic and modal diversity of 
the magqati-genre—allowed anthologists to demonstrate their curatorial 
skills in designing entertaining and edifying poetic collections. Alan Cameron 
has explained the logic of Hellenistic epigram collections in a similar way: 
“Fifty or even a hundred epigrams will have made a very slim book, and too 
many by the same writer on the same sort of themes, however excellent in 
themselves, might become monotonous. The epigram was in fact destined 
by its very nature to be anthologized.”3* These collections also provided an 
apposite forum for the projection of a wide and contemporary literary com- 
munity in the period during which—for the first time in the history of Arabic 
literature—the court was no longer the center of poetic performance and 
production. 

This preference for contemporary poetry is so strong that the poetry of 
earlier generations was crowded out of these magati-collections. Consider, 
for example, the distribution of poets cited in a few exemplary antholo- 
gies: (1) as-Safadi’s Kashf al-hal ft wasf al-khal, (2) Ibn Abi Hajalah’s Diwan 
as-Sababah (chs 10 and 12), and (3) the anonymous 16th—17th-century 
collection of maqati-poems on male youths erroneously thought to be ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s lost Kitab al-Ghilman. 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), Kashf al-hal fi wasf al-khal?9 


death date number of poets cited 
ist/7th century 1 
2nd/8th century fo) 
3rd/gth century 1 
4th/10th century 2 
5th/11th century 7 


36 —‘ This is Elias Muhanna’s translation of the title of this work (see his recent abridged 
translation of this work in the Penguin Classics series). On an embedded micro-anthology 
in this most voluminous work, see Talib, “Woven together as though randomly strung”. 

37. +Seee.g. in vol. 1, pt. 1. 

38 Alan Cameron, The Greek Anthology: from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993); 4. 

39 Based on as-Safadi, Kashf al-hdl, ed. al-Ugqayl. 
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6th/12th century 21 
7th/13th century 58 
8th/14th century 18 


Ibn Abi Hajalah (d. 776/1375), Diovan as-Sababah, chapters 10 and 12:*° 


death date percent of total verses 
pre-Islamic 2% 

ist/7th century 1% 

2nd/8th century 1% 

3rd/gth century 10% 
4th/10th century 3% 
5th/11th century 5% 

6th/1 2th century 4% 
7th/13th century 24% 
8th/14th century 32% 


Pseudo-Tha‘alibi, Kitab al-Ghilman (late 16th-17th c.)*! 


death date percent of total verses 
3rd/gth century 3% 
4th/10th century 8% 
5th/11th century 0% 
6th/12th century 4% 
7th/13th century 18% 
8th/14th century 28% 
gth/15th century 12.5% 
1oth/16th century 18% 
11th/17th century 2% 


40 _ Based on Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani, Divan as-Sababah, ed. Muhammad Zaghlul 
Sallam, (Alexandria: Munshaat al-Ma‘arif, n.d.). 
41 Based on Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths’, 610. 
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These anthologies demonstrate a marked emphasis on the poetry of later po- 
ets, especially those contemporary to the anthologists. This tendency is a key 
feature of collections of short poems, including magati, and it evinces not only 
a preference for contemporary poetry, but the instrumental role of anthologies 
in disseminating new poetry across a wide geographical area and between elite 
and non-elite classes. It was inevitable that they would gain traction as the 
centrality of courts to poetic production diminished. 

The magati-genre did not develop in a vacuum and its perpetuation in 
Arabic literary culture for several centuries depended on a social network 
that produced and consumed collections of this maqati-poetry with gusto. 
The identities of most of these consumers, as well as many of the minor 
producers (poets, copyists, et al.), have been lost to us, so it is all the more 
critical that we establish a solid understanding of who the anthologists who 
composed and contributed to these collections were. This is essential not 
only for the empirical aims of literary history; it is an indivisible component 
of the context of these works. Scholars who have worked on Hellenistic 
epigram collections have been able to situate these texts within a specific 
cultural frame that may suggest a pattern also present in Mamluk- and 
Ottoman-era Arabic culture: 


In the Hellenistic age great libraries sprang up accompanied by an un- 
precedented spread of poetry books, and a new literary culture emerged 
in the great metropoleis of the Hellenistic kingdoms, generating new 
products, attitudes and approaches, though always with reference to the 
Greek past. The intensive study of contemporary and past authors was 
a typical feature of the age, and every serious author was conscious of 
having to face a public as well read as himself—or at least he supposed 
it to be. In addition to the specialized audience of the royal courts, there 
was a larger public of studious readers who influenced the character of 
literary production, as papyri have shown. 


The G[reek] A[nthology] itself is an example of the dynamics which grew 
from the diffusion of a culture of reading. The interaction of authors and 
readers evolved into a “communication” across the times, a dialogue in 
which authors and readers played different parts: poets enact themselves 
as readers and let their own reading experiences be reflected by their epi- 
grams; collectors arrange epigrams for other readers; moreover, the genre 
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of literary commentary develops, reflecting an interest in, and work on, 
the literary oewvre of other authors.*” 


A similar climate of literary activity existed in Arabic culture from at least 
as early as the tadwin movement, but the Mamluk period (and perhaps the 
Ottoman period, though this remains to be explored) saw an energetic renewal 
of such activity that greatly overshadows earlier efforts.*3 Nita Krevans sees 
Hellenistic anthologies as a manifestation of a specific form of non-hierarchi- 
cal, experimental, and archivally minded literary culture, which accords with 
much of what we suppose was happening in Arabo-Islamic literary culture in 
the Mamluk and Ottoman periods.*4 

The anthologists who composed—that is to say, curated—these works 
did so by stitching together dozens, and often hundreds, of maqgati-poems 
in an aesthetically sophisticated arrangement designed to engage and edify 
readers. These anthologists occasionally auto-anthologized, but multi-au- 
thored anthologies are more common. Arabic magati-poetry is markedly 
ecumenical and encompasses the entire pantheon of poetic subjects and 
modes, though erotic, lyric, and ekphrastic themes predominate. Thematic 
and stylistic proclivities thus helped to shape the anthologists’ selection 
biases, as it were, but this alone does not account for their conspicuous par- 
tiality toward contemporary and near-contemporary poets at the expense 
of their pre-Islamic, Umayyad, and Abbasid counterparts. This bias for con- 
temporary literature was especially expedient as courts, the erstwhile poles 
of Arabic literary conglomerates, diminished in importance to the point of 
irrelevance during the Mamluk period. Literary salons (majalis, sing. majlis) 


42 Doris Meyer, “The Act of Reading and the Act of Writing in Hellenistic Epigram” in Brill’s 
Companion to Hellenistic Epigram: down to Philip, ed. Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 187. 

43 See Bauer, “Literarische Anthologien der Mamlukenzeit”. 

44 Nita Krevans, “The Arrangement of Epigrams in Collections” in Brill’s Companion to 
Hellenistic Epigram: down to Philip, ed. Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 131-32: “The anthology is [...] a quintessentially Hellenistic form, a textual analogy 
to the ultimate Hellenistic collection—the great library at Alexandria. While there are 
earlier precedents for these works, the dominance of the anthology in Hellenistic culture 
is new and significant.[...] [P]apryus finds bear witness to a wide range of literary and 
sub-literary anthologies—excerpts from drama, gnomic treasuries, themed collections of 
verse. Many of these compilations appear to be the work of ordinary readers assembling 
a group of favorite selections; they offer compelling evidence for a general fascination 
with collecting and excerpting far beyond the precincts of the Museum in Alexandria.” 
On Mamluk literary culture, see Muhsin J. al-Musawi, The Medieval Islamic Republic of 
Letters. Arabic Knowledge Construction (South Bend, IN: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 2015). 
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were undoubtedly important, but the history of their role in literary culture is 
only beginning to be written.*5 

Within the leaves of Mamluk and Ottoman era maqati-collections, 
there exists a discernible cluster of poets. Alongside Ibn Nubatah (d. 1366), 
as-Safadi (d. 1363), Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (d. 750/1350), and others, we find a 
whole range of poets whose literary output has been almost completely 
obscured by time and scholarly neglect. The recurrence of the same names 
over a range of epigram anthologies—and the stylistic, thematic, and modal 
resemblances in their poetry, to whatever extent these were engendered by 
the nature of the anthological process itself—give the impression of a poetic 
school. Many of these epigrammatists knew one another and had collegial 
relationships (e.g. ash-Shihab al-Hijazi and Taqi ad-Din al-Badri)—while 
others had more hostile relationships (e.g. an-Nawaji and Ibn Hijjah)—and 
some were not linked in any way except ex post facto through neighboring 
citations in poetry collections. In his tagriz (commendation) on Shams 
ad-Din an-Nawaji’s (d. 1455) bacchic anthology Halbat al-kumayt, Ibn Hijjah 
al-Hamawi (d. 1434) lists nearly forty poets who are cited in the anthology and 
says that were it not for fear of testing the reader’s patience, he would have 
listed them all.4° Evidence of these literary relationships can be seen clearly 
in the exchange of maqgati-poems between authors and in the interaction of 
magqatt-poems within anthologies themselves. 

In Khulasat al-athar ft a‘yan al-qarn al-hadi ‘ashar (The Choicest Traces: 
the great ones of the eleventh century), a biographical dictionary of uth/17th- 
century notables, the author Muhammad al-Amin b. Fadl Allah al-Muhibbi 
(1061—1111/1651-1699) relates the story—narrated by Shaykh al-Islam Ismail 
an-Nabulusi—of a handsome boy of Aleppo and the maqati-poems he 
inspired.*” These poems all end in the phrase “Beauty lies beneath the turban 
of the Ansari” (wa--husnu tahta imamati l-ansari), a humorous allusion 
(imperfect tadmin) to a line by the poet al-Akhtal (d. c. 92/710). Al-Akhtal, a 
Christian Arab and a favorite of the Umayyad court, composed two famous 
invective (hija’) poems against the supporters of the Prophet (the Ansar) at 


45 The most recent contribution to the history of the literary majlis is Ali, Arabic Literary 
Salons. 

46 Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Qahwat al-insha’, ed. Rudolf Vesely (Beirut [Berlin]: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 2005), 411. This was obviously written before the two fell out. 

47. See £1, sv. “al-Muhibbi. 3. Muhammad al-Amin’” [C. Brockelmann]. al-Muhibbi also uses 
the term magati in another of his works: Nafhat ar-rayhanah wa-rashhat til@ al-hanah, 
5 vols, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hilw (Cairo: Dar Ihya’ 1389/1969). See also a 
similar magati-poetry fad inspired by a turban reported in Ibn Hajar, Inb@ al-ghumar 
bi-anb@ al-‘umar, ed. Hasan Habashi, 3 vols (Cairo: al-Majlis al-Ala li-sh-Shw’in al- 
Islamiyyah, 1392/1972) 1:10-11. 
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the behest of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid b. Mu‘awiyah (r. 60—4/680-83).48 
One of these poems ends in a cutting line that includes the hemistich these 
maqati-poems would allude to some nine centuries hence:*9 


dhahabat Qurayshu bi-l-makarimi wa-l-‘Ula 
wa-l-lumu tahta ‘ama imi l-ansart 


Quraysh have gone and taken with them [all] virtue and distinction. 
Now only baseness [remains], beneath the turbans of the Ansar. 


There is a slight difference, however, in the way the quotation is used in these 
later poems. In al-Akhtal’s poem, the turbans are plural as are the Supporters of 
the Prophet, but in the later poems it is the turban of the descendant himself. 
The slight morphological modification would not be heard in recitation, how- 
ever, as at the end of the line of verse the -iyyi ending must be pronounced -i. 
Here is al-Muhibbi’s account of the exchange, followed by a translation:5° 


48 See £13, s.v, “al-Akhtal” [Tilman Seidensticker]. 

49 See, inter alia, in Abu |-Faraj al-Isbahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 16 vols, ed. Mustafa as-Saqqa 
(Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1927-61), 16:36. See also Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi, Jabagat fuhil ash- 
shu‘ara’, 2 vols, ed. Mahmiid Muhammad Shakir (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madani, 1974), 397; 
Ibn Qutaybah, ash-Shi'r wa-sh-shu ara’, 2 vols, ed. Anmad Muhammad Shakir (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1966-67), 1:484. 

50 — al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar fi a‘yan al-qarn al-hadi ‘ashar, 4 vols (Cairo: 1248/1867-8 
[repr. Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.]), 1:105, in the entry on Abi Bakr b. Mansir al-Umari ad- 
Dimashdi (d. 1048/1638). 
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There was a very handsome adolescent boy in Aleppo who was a relative 
of the late Shaykh al-Islam Zayn ad-Din ‘Umar al-‘Urdi and was himself 
a descendant (sharif) of both the Prophet and one of the Prophet’s early 
supporters (Ansart).>! The literati of Aleppo composed many maqati-po- 
ems, all ending [in the phrase] “Beauty lies beneath the turban of the 
Ansart” (wa-L-husnu tahta ‘‘mamati l-ansart).5* They then wrote to the 
literati of Damascus asking them to compose magati-poems in the style 
of what they had composed so the literati of Damascus composed many 
magqati-poems as well and sent them to them. 


[Poem 1] One of these was: 


They asked about wondrous beauty, feigning ignorance, 
although the truth hides not from any who would see, 

So I replied: “What’s all this feigned ignorance and blindness 
for «beauty lies beneath the turban of the Ansari»?” 


[Poem 2] and in this vein, I wrote: 


They asked: “Is it true that all the signs of beauty could be 

present in a single person and they not be hidden from view?” 
and I answered: “Delicacy and beauty, the whole lot, 

for «beauty lies beneath the turban of the Ansari.” 


[Poem 3] and in this vein, I also wrote: 


51 
52 


53 


I never had to leave Aleppo during my migration (muhdjir) in search of 
beauty 

because good luck (sad) is on my side (ansari).53 
There, good omen (sad) shines in the face of the descendants of the 
Ansar in the city 

for «beauty lies beneath the turban of the Ansari». 


See, £12, s.v. “al-Ansar” [W. Montgomery Watt]. 


cf. Adriana Valencia and Shamma Boyarin, “Ke adame filiolo alieno’: three muwassahat 
with the same Kharja” in Wine, Women and Death: medieval Hebrew poems on the good life, 
ed. Raymond P. Scheindlin (Philadelphia, pa: Jewish Publication Society, 1986). 

The use of the word muhdjir has particular resonance here as the Prophet's migration to 
Medinah from Mecca (the Hijrah) is a key event in the formation of the earliest Muslim 
religious community. 
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This story provides further evidence for the magati-genre, but what is more 
crucial is its depiction of the broad literary public’s awareness of that genre, 
its role in social life, and its strong—though by no means exclusive—associ- 
ation with lyric themes. A similar example comes from another Ottoman-era 
biographical collection and reinforces the importance of magati-poems in 
exchange. In this case, as in the following example from al-Muhibbi's biograph- 
ical dictionary, we see that maqati-poems were an important venue for literary 
competition, co-production, and interaction across a wide geographical area. 

In the course of an entry on his paternal uncle, the Damascene Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad al-Muradi (d. 1142/1730), the author of the biographical dic- 
tionary Silk ad-durar fi a‘yan al-qarn ath-thani ‘ashar, Muhammad Khalil 
al-Muradi (d. 1206/1791) presents a micro-anthology of magati-poems on a 
single subject: the juice of myrtle berries (ma’ habb al-as).5+ Al-Muradi begins 
this micro-anthology by citing three poems by his paternal uncle, which 
end with the same concluding phrase present in the other poems, and then 
he transitions into presenting a literary history of this motif and the fad it 
inspired among the poets of Damascus.®> The micro-anthology ends with a 
brief prose description of the myrtle plant and its medicinal properties and 
uses. It is at that point in the micro-anthology that al-Muradi chooses to elab- 
orate further on the motif in literature and cites a further three magqati-po- 
ems on the subject. The micro-anthology comprises a total of twenty-nine 
poems (a total of 82 verses):56 


54  Onmpyrtle, see David Waines (ed.), Food Culture and Health in Pre-Modern Islamic Societies 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011), 181. See also Wikipedia, s.v. (Arabic) “as” <https://arwikipedia.org/ 
wiki/.+l >. On a recent trip to Sardinia, my partner and I enjoyed sampling homemade 
mirto, a local liqueur produced by macerating myrtle berries and leaves. 

55 Muhammad Khalil b. ‘Ali al-Muradi, Kitab Silk ad-durar fi a‘yan al-qarn ath-thani ‘ashar, 
4 vols, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Shahin (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyyah, 1997), 
1:31-6. 

56 The section on myrtle extends beyond the boundaries of the micro-anthology—as 
I have determined it—but this boundary is only notional and could indeed be said to 
encompass the additional myrtle-related material, which I cite and translate here. 
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[Poem 1] [My] uncle, mentioned above, wrote this poem on the juice of myrtle 
berries: 
One who would remind his beloved that he’s been promised a visit, 
even as [love] causes him to waste away, simply gives fodder to his 
misgivings. 
That water is sweet, even if it’s issued in rebuke; 
Sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 2] Also by him on that topic: 
[I'd sacrifice] my father for that delicate boy who leaps to love 
with his sleep-stirred, drowsy glances. 
To the love-enraptured his every word is sweet; 
Sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 3] Also by him on that topic: 
O uniquely beautiful one, be merciful with your love, 
his illness has proved impossible for myrtle berries.5® 
Rather give generously, my lord, of your saliva, which is 
Sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


There are other magati-poems on this topic by the littérateurs of Damas- 
cus, which were written for some exigency or other. Among those who 
composed poetry (‘anshada) on this topic and who excelled at similes 
[related to it] was ash-Shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kanji [a.k.a. Ibn 
Abi ‘Asran, d. 1153/1740]. He was the one who pioneered this allusion 
(tadmin) [i.e. including the concluding phrase or refrain: huwa ahla min 
mai habbi l-asi| and came up with the idea (mubtakir) of including it and 
deflowering its virgins (abkar) and married women (Un). 


[Poem 4] This is by him: 
A gazelle in human form, who appeared in beauty’s splendor, 
his hips swing as he walks past. 
He granted me the saliva of his mouth, which was 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


58 Acommon medicament in the period. See Leigh Chipman, The World of Pharmacy and 
Pharmacists in Mamluk Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 
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[Poem 5] Also by him: 
O prophet of delight, most excellent guide 
of men, and their greatest mercy, 
The sweet mention of your name in my mouth from time to time is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 6] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Sa‘di al-Umari 
[d. 1147/1734]: 
O stoker of passion in every heart, 
no one but you can cure (ds?) the wounds of [sharp] glances, 
Cure the lovesick with a dose of your saliva, which is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 7] His brother ash-Shaykh Mustafa al-‘Umari [d. 1143/1730] composed a 
poem on this subject as well: 
[One with a face] like a full moon, his features are sweet and he is ripe. 
His charm is abundant and he’s bedecked in beautiful qualities. 
People’s ears drink delicious conversation from him, that’s 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 8] Our friend Hamid al-Imadi, the Mufti, composed a poem on this 
subject as well:59 
My darling, if you ask a question 
that’s difficult to transmit but that’s of benefit to the people, 
disseminate it in a steady stream of writing night 
and day with all [your] senses. 
The pleasure I feel when true words are disseminated is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 9] Another poem by him, here teasing a man who'd asked to be teased: 
Someone who once said: baking kunafah at nighttime, 
and hunting it as it’s transported and trickery, 
and snatching ([é]qtitaft) the sugar syrup of the gata’if along with it are 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.©° 


59 Hamid al-‘Imadi served as Mufti of Damascus for 34 (lunar) years. He was born in that 
city on 10 Jumada al-Akhirah 1103 / 28 February 1692 and died there on 6 Shawwal 1171 
/ 13 June 1758 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:15-24). 

60  Kundafah and qata@if are pastries sweetened with gatr (flavored sugar syrup). 
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[Poem 10] There is another poem on this subject by our friend Sa‘id as- 
Sa‘sa‘ani:®! 
I'm in love with a white antelope whose beauty-mark takes prisoners 
with its musk;®2 
it shines on his diamond-bright neck. 
Give me a second cup of the wine of his mouth to drink, for it is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 11] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
al-Manini:® 
I told the slender, unapproachable one, 
when the moisture (ma’) of his cheeks caused me to pant 
To a thirsty man the rose-water (ma ward) of your cheeks is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 12] He tried different things with the subject, including recasting [the 
phrase] in a lisp as in the following poem: 
I'll never forget that handsome one whose 
lisp stoked my passion and revived it. 
He stood up [and began] to hand out wine in cups, 
as the second and third [strings of the lute] played [songs he selected] 
and said, “Here’s a glath of my thaliva 
“thweeter even than the juith of myrtle berrieth.”6* 


61 — Sa‘id as-Sa‘sa‘ani, b. Damascus c. 1070/1659, d. Damascus 23 Dht 1-Qa‘dah 1144 / 18 May 
1732 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:146-52). 

62 The beauty mark (khal) was often compared to a grain of musk. Musk is taken from a 
gland in antelopes. 

63. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Manini, b. Manin 12 Muharram 1089 / 6 March 1678, d. 19 Jumada al- 
Akhirah 1172 / 17 February 1759 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 1:153-66). 

64 The beloved’s lisp is a common motif in Arabic erotic poetry (see, inter alia, the poem 
by as-Sahib b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) translated in Kristina Richardson, Difference and 
Disability in the Medieval Islamic World: Blighted Bodies (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2012), 12). 
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[Poem 13] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Sadiq al- 
Kharrat:® 
I'd give my life for the one who’s like a wonder 
[dressed] in the finery of kings, his body like a spear, strutting. 
He espies people with an irritable eye; 
[but] among my tribe he fears no harm. 
‘No need to be angry,” I said. “To me an insult from you would be 
“sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 14] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Mahmiudi (including a double entendre): 
He gave me a gift of myrtle with strange berries [or: wondrous affection] 
and said, “This brings joy to elegant people.” 
We made a dough with parts of it mixed with water, 
in which we'd melted sugar resembling diamonds. 
And when the beloved saw it, he flew off the handle, 
but I said, “Let it go. Don't be so upset. 
“Take restitution with a drink of this saliva that’s 
“sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 15] There is another poem on this subject by the great Muhammad b. 
Rahmat Allah al-Ayyubi, addressing Muhammad al-Kanji:6© 
O hero who’s acquired all perfection, all, 
with his creative imagination and close watch, 
Long may you remain a solitaire in the arena of noble qualities, 
champion of the race, amplifier of companionship. 
How many brilliant/eloquent pearls you've strung on necklaces/poems 
that are 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


65 Sadiq b. Muhammad, known as al-Kharrat, was ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi’s son-in-law. 
He died in Damascus on 5 Sha‘ban 1143 / 13 February 1731 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 
2:219-27). 

66 Muhammad b. Rahmat Allah al-Ayyubi was born in Damascus in 1081/1670 and died in 
Istanbul on 7 Sha‘ban 1150 / 30 November 1737 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 4:59-61). 
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[Poem 16] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Salih b. al-Mu- 
zawwir:6” 
The heart is prisoner to the love of an inexperienced gazelle 
The Former of All Things (almusawwir) has dressed him in the 
robes of beauty. 
He has learned [to practice] separation and rejection as a form of co- 
quetry 
with that heart of his so cruel to lovers in his thrall. 
“Grant me,’ I said, “a glance from that face 
“of yours, my dear, for I have lost my senses.’ 
So he gave me the gift of time spent in union with him and it was 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 17] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Musa 
1-Mahasin1:®8 
[One with a face like] the full moon appeared in beautiful clothes, 
showing off his strutting gait. 
He puts the branches to shame with his supple, slender figure 
and with his sidelong glance and docility [mocks] gazelles. 
He intoxicated me with his words in conversation that was 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 18] There is another poem on this subject by Sa‘id al-Kinani:®° 
How happy I was—after a long and distant separation— 
to meet and embrace that gazelle of the thicket. 
My soul and all the hope I'd held 
were returned to me when he appeared before my eyes and senses 
and handed me a cup of glad tidings 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


67. Salih b. al-Muzawwir was born in Damascus c. 1090/1679 and died there during Rabi‘ 
ath-Thani 1152/1739 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:231-38). 

68 Musa ]-Mahasini was born in Damascus and died there in Muharram 1173/1759 (see 
al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 4:255-59). 

69 Said al-Kinani died in Istanbul at the end of 1155/1743 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 
2:141-46). 
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[Poem 19] There is another poem on this subject by the skilled Mustafa b. Biri 
al-Halabi:7° 


[I'd sacrifice] my father for this one who shines in hearts with his face 
like the full moon at night’s end. 
The hand of meeting revealed him to us 
unveiled in the garments of companionship. 
And then he inclined his neck toward me, 
showing off his haughty figure. 
They vied with one another, the racers of my tears, 
which were dripped there by the [condensing] vapor of my sighs.”! 
He received my tears in the ample fabric of his sleeve 
after he saw the flood of weeping gushing out. 
I sighed when he pretended not to know what a [sorry] state I was in, 
and said—as if to console me out of sympathy— 
“Tears of joy drunk at the occasion of meeting [the beloved] are 
“sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 20] There is another poem on this subject by the the talented Husayn 
ibn Musalli:72 


The green gems of her tattoo were joined by a mouth 
as sweet as sugar her breath like perfum. 

She gave me a drink of [her] saliva, then said, “It’s 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 21] There is another poem on this subject by the excellent Muhammad 


b. ‘Abd Allah, colonel-commandant of the local janissary corps in Damascus 
(ocaq al-yerliyya, scil. Yerlii Ceri):73 


7O 


71 


72 


73 


Someone who spends his nights, 
wasting the coin of his life on drink 

can never appreciate a cooled, mixed wine that is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries? 


Mustafa b. Muhammad, known as Ibn Biri, died in Istanbul in 1148/1735 (see al-Muradi, 
Silk ad-durar, 4:231-41). 

The same verb used for “to drip” (qattara) can also mean “to tie riding animals in a line’, 
which the word sawabiq (race horses) in the previous hemistich would lead readers to 
expect. This is another example of tawhim. 

Husayn b. Ahmad, known as Ibn Musalli, was a student of ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi. He 
died in Damascus c. 1152/1739 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:48-53). 

See Er, swv. “Yerliyya” [Abdul-Karim Rafeq]. 
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[Poem 22] Another poem by him: 
Come and tell me about her! Do not fear reproach. 
Pour her out to me in cups, silver and glass. 
The daughter of the vine, whether diluted or pure, she’s 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 23] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh al-Khalil 
b. Muhammad al-Fattal:”4 
The physician took my pulse and said, “He’s afflicted 
with the love of a bold young beauty.” 
“Don't mind about love,” I said, “and take my pulse again. 
“All this talk just disturbs one’s thoughts even more.’ 
‘T’m giving true advice,” he said. 
“The only thing causing this is those languid eyes.’ 
“So prescribe me something pleasant that will dispel my worry”, I said. 
“Something that will break the fever of my heart and senses.” 
And so he said, “Drink many gulps of his saliva, which is 
“sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 24] There is another poem on this subject by the excellent Ibrahim 
b. Mustafa al-Ustuwani in which he addresses [Muhammad] al-Kanji: 
O solitaire of his age and of all qualities, 
the one who collected knowledge and intelligence on his firebrand 
[or: with Quranic quotations in poetry] 
He is my close friend al-Kanji, the sea of poetry, 
the mine of generosity, the perfume of breath. 
He never leaves a single eloquent motif, 
but harvests them all. He bewilders all my senses. 
In our ears, the pleasantness of his conversation is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


74 Khalil b. Muhammad, known as al-Fattal (the roper), was a student of Ahmad b. ‘Ali al- 
Manini. He was born in Damascus in 1117/1705 and died in Dha |-Hijjah 1186/1773 (see 
al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:112-15). 

75 This poem best represents the frequent use of the rhetorical device al-murdja‘ah 
(“repartee”) in maqati-poems. See Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 146. 
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[Poem 25] Another poem he wrote after he was asked to describe teasingly 
a man known as Ibn al-Fustuqi from the Salihiyyah neighborhood [of 
Damascus]: 
I said to the pistachio-seller (al-fustuqt) one day, “Behave yourself, 
“And let people hear you testify to the truth.” 
“Leave me alone,” he said, “and spare me your advice. 
“My poverty disturbs all of my senses. 
“To mea silver coin for a false testimony is 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries.” 


[Poem 26] There is another poem on this subject composed by the master ash- 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulust [d. 1143/1731]: 
Showers of rain have fallen after much prayer. 
Congratulations to all the people 
for they are pleased by it and it has done them good 
for it’s sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 27] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Mustafa 
]-Lugaymi, a Damiettan who moved to Damascus:’6 
In a garden of beauty, there the beloved was revealed, 
coquettish and haughty toward those who were seated. 
He gave me—out of everyone—union to drink and it was 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


[Poem 28] There is another poem on this subject by ash-Shaykh Muhammad 
b. Ubayd al-‘Attar:”” 
He hunted my heart with that glance of his as soon as he arrived on the 
scene, 
swaying about, with that inclining, proud gait of his. 
A stumbling fawn; every attribute of beauty is his; he has no peer 
in splendor; and his breath is sweet. 
It is union with him that I wish for, a gulp of water 
sweeter even than the juice of myrtle berries. 


76 + Mustafa b. As‘ad was born in Damietta in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1105/1693 and died in Damascus 
on 27 Dhu |-Hijjah 1178 / 17 June 1765 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 4:180—g92, esp. the 
chronogram-magti‘on 192.) 

77. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd al-‘Attar (the herbalist) was born in Damascus in 1130/1717 and 
died there on the first of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1157 / 14 April 1744 (see al-Muradi, Silk ad- 
durar, 4:74-6). 
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[Poem 29] Another poem, which was found in the margin of this book and 
which I include here was written by our friend, as-Sayyid Husayn al-Muradi, 
the Mufti of Damascus.’8 That poem on the same subject was two lines long 
and the person who amplified it by halving the lines and inserting new hem- 
istichs (mushattiruhum) was as-Sayyid Muhammad Amin al-Ayyubi, who re- 
cast the [existing] figure with taste and fragrance:”9 


When the beautymarks of myrtle berries appeared 
on his cheek, they captured the people’s hearts (lit. minds). 
And his appearance was perfected when they [arose] 
on his temple against his diamond cheeks. 
So look to that saliva so sweet in his mouth 
tastier and more proud than must in a glass, 
And kiss the red lips of that tiny mouth for its 
bouquet is more aromatic than even the juice of myrtle berries. 


There are more maqati-poems on this subject than those we have cited here. 
As for myrtle, its benefits are legion. It is even said that Moses’ staff was made 
of myrtle wood. It is evergreen and it has white, sweet-smelling flowers. Its fruit 
[berries] is black but there is a variety with white fruit, which looks like pearls 
on leaves of green gemstone. The juice of its fruit is moist and has the same 
benefit as the fruit itself. It is good for digestion and for other uses as well. Its 
nature is cold and dry. It has dehydrating and stimulant properties and it can 
be counteracted with violets. It is particularly suited to those of a cold humor. 


78 The book that al-Muradi is referring to here is almost certainly Muhammad al-Kanji’s 
treatise (risalah) Ridwan al-mahbub wa-mufarrih al-quliub (Pleasing the Beloved and 
Delighting Hearts), in which he collected the poems that quote the line “Sweeter even 
than the juice of myrtle berries”. See further in appendix, no. 70. The poet cited here, 
Husayn al-Muradi, was the biographer’s paternal uncle. He was born in Damascus in 
1138/1725 and he succeeded his brother, the biographer’s father, as Mufti of that city 
upon his death in Shawwal 1184/1771. He served in this position until his own death 
on 15 Ramadan 1188 / 19 November 1774 in Damascus (see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 
2:79-81). 

79 Muhammad Amin b. Ibrahim al-Ayyubi was born in Damascus and was nearly one- 
hundred (lunar) years old when he died in 1177/1763 (See al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 
4:32). 
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[Poem 30] Sulayman b. Muhammad at-Tarabulusi wrote the following poem 
that includes a simile on it: 
[Make sure you] like myrtle stems, 
they'll be there for the rest of time. 
And when they appear it’s as though 
they’re chains of green gemstone. 


[Poem 31] There is another poem by the master ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi: 
We arrived at the garden early in the morning, 
as the dew was still dripping on budding ground. 
And the myrtle berries on their stems appear like 
so many pearls strung on a chain of green. 


[Poem 32] Ibn Hijjah said, “I have followed what has been written about myrtle 
and the only poem that struck me was this one”: 
My two companions, why should myrtle exude the fragrance of its foliage, 
when it can smell the early morning breezes in the air? 
The color [of its leaves] mimics the temples of a white antelope with a 
sprouting beard, 
and their shape the ears of timid horses. 
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The coherence of this maqati-collection is made clear by the recurring 
concluding phrase present in twenty-eight of the maqati-poems, and the 
fact that every one of the thirty-two poems in this micro-anthology treats the 
myrtle plant and its fruit in one way or other. Poem 29 does not end on the 
phrase “even sweeter than the juice of myrtle berries” with which the previous 
twenty-eight poems conclude, but the slightly different expression with which 
it ends: “more aromatic than even the juice of myrtle berries” links it implicitly 
to those poems that preceded it. Poems 30-32 can be said to fall outside of 
the bounds of the micro-anthology, but many magati-collections are paired 
with presentations of edifying and anecdotal information so while we may 
think of those poems as being of general interest or being present solely for 
the purposes of rhetorical or literary history, we should be aware that in the 
history of classical Arabic literature it is generic intermixing and adjacency 
that is the norm, not strict division. Within the micro-anthology of twenty- 
nine poems, coherence is also demonstrated through the use of what I have 
called variation, a process of linking poems in sequence through thematic, 
lexical, metrical, or figurative junctions. Poems 1 and 2 share the theme of 
speech, while Poems 2 and 3 are linked by the word sabb (“love”); it is the word 
rudab (“saliva”) that in turn links Poems 3 and 4. Lexical links such as these— 
which can be orthographic as well as radical—connect many of the poems in 
the micro-anthology: 


Poems 4 and 5: h-d-y 


Poems 5 and 6: the vocative construction ya X of Y; rida (“delight”) and 
marda (“those laid low”) 


Poems 8 and 9: nad! (relating speech/moving an object) 
Poems 13 and 14:89 5j-b 

Poems 21 and 22: mazdqj (mixing wine and water) 

Poems 23 and 24: khalli (“leave off”) and khilli (“my friend”) 


The reader should note that none of these lexical junctions are based on words 
rhyming in -asi, which of course recur repeatedly in many of the poems owing 


80 These poems also share the construction: negation + khafa (jussive, sing.) + min basi but 
such syntactic parallels are common in poems that share the same meter and rhyme- 
word. 
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in part to the requirement of monoryhme. Thematic links in Arabic erotic 
poetry are a far more ambiguous case to make because classical Arabic love 
poetry does tenaciously enjoy certain associations of imagery, activity, setting, 
and metaphor specific to the genre. That these feature prominently in the 
junctions between poems does not mean that the technique of variation is 
not in operation, simply that thematic variation is a process that emerges from 
within the tradition itself and takes advantage of its generic proclivities: 


Poems 7 and 8: speech 

Poems g and 10: stealing/capturing 

Poems 16, 17, and 19: clothing 
Many of the other poems share the theme of drinking (usually wine) and being 
given to drink, as would be expected based on the hemistich that they all quote 
in conclusion. Other poems are related for literary-historical reasons (in some 


cases, in addition to the process of variation): Poems 6 and 7 were written by 
brothers, while Poems 1-3, 4-5, 8-9, 1-12, 21-22, and 24-25 respectively were 


written by the same poet. 

This long exchange, which Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kanji initiated 
and later collected in a treatise (risalah), demonstrates the extent to which 
magati-poems brought the littérateurs of 12th/17th-century Damascus 
together. Earlier biographical accounts also emphasize the importance of 
literary correspondence among members of the educated urban population 
and the prominent role played by maqati-poems in this correspondence. 
Consider the following example from as-Safadi's (d. 764/1363) epistolary col- 
lection Alhan as-sawaji‘ bayn al-badt wa-l-muraji‘®! Here as-Safadi relates a 
magqatt-exchange he had with Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366) over doves, which 


81 The edition presented here is based on two previous editions of the text (as-Safadi, 
Alhan as-sawaji, ed. Salim, 2:441-46; ed. Salih, 2:261-64) as well as the autograph 
manuscript of the text (Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 150, ff. 180b-82a. 
For full bibliographical information, see in the annotated bibliography: 14th century, 3. 
b. Compare other reports of maqati-correspondence such as in al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 
1:31—6 (discussed on pp. 94-117), as well as non-epistolary circulation such as in Ibn 
Hajar, Inb@ al-ghumar, 3:145. 
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was probably inspired by a poem by Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c. 750/1350) that 
ends with the verses:82 
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wa-shadat fi d-dawhi sadihatun 
bi-duritbi l-sajt wa-l-mulahi 

kullama nahat ‘ala shajanin 
khiltuha ghannat ‘ala qadahi 


From within the great big tree, she sang a high note 
on the last foot of a line of verse, cooing [or: rhymed prose] bon 
mots 

Whenever she cooed [ or: wailed], her emotion swelling up, 
I had the feeling she was singing for my cup. 


Here I have reproduced and translated their maqati-exchange: 


82 


See in as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 18:486. See also in al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 2:143-44 where in 
an entry on Sa‘ld al-Kinani (d. 1155/1743) the author presents several “maqati-poems” 
on doves by past and present poets (mutaqaddimun wa-muta‘akhkhirun) including poem 
no. 1, which he attributes to as-Sarraj (d. 500/1106), author of the collection Masari‘ al- 
‘ushshagq (Lovers’ Deaths). 
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When he [Ibn Nubatah] came across [some] magqati-poems I'd composed on 
a dove, including: 


[Poem 1] 

In the dark of night, a dove whispers a secret 
to her close friend on the swaying boughs. 

Stirring feelings of love with a wondrous song, 
and all ears swear she must be a lutist. 

Every time she makes a trilling sound, I feel the pain of sadness; 
it’s as though—in our love—we vie in extemporization. 


and also: 
[Poem 2] 
How many doves in a great, big tree excel 
in cooing in one style, then another. 
I share love with her whenever we meet; 
hers is the wailing and mine are the tears. 


and also: 
[Poem 3] 
A night when I was kept company by a collared dove, 
the branches of the toothbrush-tree bent and brought her near 
Everytime I reached for my wine glass she cried out, 
and spent [the evening] singing for my cup.°% 


and also: 
[Poem 4] 
A collared dove ona branch, 
henna’d for a wedding feast.8* 
She has a coo she repeats again and again, 
which I improvise upon in our amusements. 
And whenever I take my goblet in hand, 
she begins to sing for my cup. 


83 The tense used in this poem (four hemistichs) may confuse some readers. The first 
hemistich is in the past tense. Hemistichs two and three should be read as a Aal-clause 
and hemistich four resumes the initial past tense. 

84  Thehenna in this case is likely a reference to the dove’s reddish-brown coloration. 
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and also: 
[Poem 5] 
Don’t compare [my] sadness to the dove; 
all the lovers know I’m pre-eminent. 
I dictate (uml) love from mere memory, while the dove 
dictates, surrounded by leaves [or: folios]. 


and also: 
[Poem 6] 
O grey doves, don’t think you're like me 
when it comes to love, for only the honest shall prosper. 
I write about love from the heart, but you wouldn't 
be able to fill a page [lit. write a letter of the alphabet] if you ever 
left the foliage. 


and also: 
[Poem 7] 
A collared dove on a blossoming branch 
she makes me swoon and incites me. 
When she cries, I weep, and when she sings, 
I’m impassioned. In love, we improvise poems for each other.85 


and also: 
[Poem 8] 
I spy a dove who grieves and who mourns, 
and her call has become the reason for my disgrace. 
She says, “Have we not been created,®° O tormented one, 
for me to wail and for you to weep?” 


and also: 
[Poem 9| 
“Don't make similes out of my ardour’, I tell the dove 
of the sanctuary (al-hima) ‘for the difference is clear to all (band). 
“You sing euphorically from the lofty Ben-tree (al-ban) while 
I wail for one [slender like] a branch who has left me (bana).” 


85 For the game of literary improvisation “taqarud’, see Albert de Biberstein Kazimirski, 
Dictionnaire arabe-francais, Nouvelle edition, 2 vols (Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1960), s.r. 
“q-r-d’. 

86 This could also be read as khaluqna (“we are suited for”). 
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Also recorded (with variants) in Ibn Nubatah, Davan, ed. Muhammad al-Qaldili (Cairo: 
Matba‘at at-Tamaddun, 1323/1905), 119 (see further in the annotated bibliography: 14th 


century, 4. b) and al-Ghuzuli, Matali‘albudur, 1:71. 


Also recorded in Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 119 (with variants). 


Also recorded in Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 253. 
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He [Ibn Nubatah] sent me some maqati-poems he’d written in response and 
among them were: 
[Poem 1] 
Ihave no boon-companion but for a cooing dove when, thinking of you, 
I take a nightcap and a morning draught. 
If the recollection of unison were to pass me a glass 
of tears, the doves would sing [perched] on my cup. 


and also: 
[Poem 2] 
My only companions are the doves 
now that you've left, and tears I spill from sorrow. 
If the memory of you were to pass me a glass, 
of my eyes’ tears, the doves would sing [perched] on my cup. 


and also: 
[Poem 3] 
A garden which I persisted in until it was unveiled [to me], 
between my evening and my moming draught. 
And when I took refreshment under its shade, 
the doves all sang [perched] on my cup. 


and also: 
[Poem 4] 
How many a branching tree did I greet steadfastly early in the morning 
after my boon-companion and my loved ones had become a 
memory. 
Then if I stopped for [under it] for a drink, ekphrasis flirted [or: 
composed love poetry for me], and the nightingales sang for me. 


go 
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poem—in Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 333. See also Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 335, ll. 9-10. 
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and also: 
[Poem 5] 
How excellent that valley of harps: its doves sing sweetly 
on the sides (daff) of trees, which lean to the side (“¢f).9! 
And if a relaxed one should take his cup in hand 
they sing for him with their cymbals and tambourines. 


and also: 
[Poem 6] 
The doves on our wine goblets were 
pictured [on our cups] and they provoked in us exultation. 
As the joys of the wine swept us away, 
the doves nearly became [real] and sang!9? 


91 Compare the poem by Ibn Nubatah recorded in al-Ghuzuli, Matali‘al-budir, 1:71-2. The 
instruments jank and daff are often mentioned together (compare, Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, 
Qahwat al-insha’, ed. Vesely, 333, |. 4). 

g2 The Arabic reads hagiqan (meaning, “worthy, deserving”; “fit, competent, entitled to” 
always with bi-). I have chosen to translate this as “real”, however, as the context seems to 
necessitate such a reading. The word haqiq here may be read as analogous to the common 


words hagiqah, haqq, or haqgan. 


128 CHAPTER 2 


Another maqtu-poem by Ibn Nubatah—this time from his Dawan, not from 
his exchange with as-Safadi, reinforces the image of ornamental figures along 
the rim of a glass or metal goblet and may have been an allusion to this long 
epistolary exchange of maqati-poetry:% 


yp We. ea ve 
“4 g “1 ar 207 4 as 


Blessed be my past days, 
Spent among riches and delights. 

Fate never stripped high rank [also: a foot] from my hand 
as though I were a figure on the rim of a cup. 


These poetic exchanges demonstrate the ways in which the scholarly class 
interacted culturally in the post-court era and the place of poetry and 
belles-lettres in their social relationships. It also provides evidence for the 
acknowledged status of maqati-poetry as a distinct literary form with its own 
operational logic—its own grammar, as it were—and an awareness of the spe- 
cific contexts in which it was most commonly found. Thus while the magtu‘in 
isolation or in literary correspondence is clearly identifiable as a specific type 
of poetry, it is only in concert with others of its kind that the magtiu‘ emerges 
as an architext—a larger, malleable literary category—that can be identified 
in different contexts outside the anthological context in which it first emerged 
as a genre. The apposition of maqgati-poems in a specific anthological context 
was vital for the development of the genre’s genre-consciousness and it was 
this—firmly rooting maqati-poems in the anthology as part of an aggregate— 
that, paradoxically, gave the individual magtu‘, or the maqati‘ micro-set, the 
freedom to roam widely and infiltrate every conceivable form of Arabic literary 
writing. 

One very popular sub-genre of magati-poetry was mujun (obscene) verse; 
or, to put it another way, maqati-poetry became a successful and popular 
vehicle for mujiun poetry in the later period, especially in literary antholo- 


93 Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 116. 
94 The double entendre here (qadam means high rank and foot) is made nearly triple on 
account of the parallelism between fate (dahr, also time) and gidam (antiquity). 
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gies.9>5 This was partly because magati-poetry was exceedingly mobile as is 
made apparent by the following anecdote. In this literary report taken from 
Ibn Abi Hajalah’s Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis (Attracting Priceless Pearls), the 
author recounted a quarrel between the subject of the biographical entry, 
Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati (d. 781/1379), and Ibn as-Sa@igh (d. 776/1375) in which 
both he and magqati-poetry played pivotal roles.% 
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95 The latest and most comprehensive treatment of the topic of mujiin is Zoltan Szombathy, 
Mujun: libertinism in mediaeval Muslim society and literature (Cambridge: Gibb Memorial 
Trust, 2013). See also Sinan Antoon, The Poetics of the Obscene in Premodern Arabic Poetry: 
Ibn al-Hajjaj and sukhf (New York, Ny: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014) and Adam Talib, Marlé 
Hammond, and Arie Schippers (eds), The Rude, The Bad and the Bawdy (Cambridge: 
Gibb Memorial Trust, 2014), esp. chs 6 and g by Nefeli Papoutsakis and Thomas Bauer 
respectively. 

96 _— [have edited the relevant portion of the entry on al-Qirati from Yale Ms Landberg 6g (f. 
11b) and translated it. 
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Chapter of his [i.e. Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati’s] obscene verse and 
less common poems 


He wrote this poem: 
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O Ibn as-Sa@igh you've become a hanaft in 
every disgraceful deed, the solitaire of your age! 

In Egypt, you pretend to follow the judgment of Abu Hanifah 
in ignorance. Meanwhile you're the crime of Nu‘man! (i.e. sodomy) 
[or: in Ma‘arrat an-Nu‘man |9% 


This magtu-poem got the camels moving and folded up [i-e. traversed] 
the horizons. It entered the Hijaz from al-Buwayb [i.e. the little door] and 
it came upon Baghdad through The Gate of the Arch. The aforementioned 
Burhan ad-Din informed me that Ibn as-Saigh had told him, “I composed 
eighty maqati-poems in response to that maqtu-poem [of yours].” I 
myself heard Ibn as-S@igh recite more than ten of these maqati-poems. 
None of them adhered to their meter or entered the [spirit] of the joke 
[so] there’s no question that having gone overboard in this matter, he 


<p 6 SLAIy cogadh bro N Sfp ISU LAI* 


The Ms has al-hajr for al-hajw here; it is an obvious misreading. 

In order to understand this poem, one must know that the Hanafi madh’hab held that 
cases of sex between men should not be treated prima facie as equivalent to fornication 
(zina). See Khaled El-Rouayheb, Before Homosexuality in the Arab-Islamic World, 1 500- 
1800 (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2005). Ma‘arrat an-Nu‘man is a city, but it 
can also be interpreted as “the crime (ma‘arrah) of Nu‘man [Abu Hanifah’s first name].” 
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buried them like a cat so that people wouldn't find them. [At one point] 
he asked me to compose a poem alongside his own, by way of coming to 
his aid, but I said “You and he hail from the same city and I am nothing 
but a stranger between you two. [Plus] this isn’t the sort of thing I usually 
do. To this very day, no one can recall any invective verse by me for you.” 
“You must,” he said. So I wrote this: 


Did you insult Shams ad-Din in in verse vile and vulgar? 

And so I decided to compose [a response]with the same rhyme? 
Look now! Your poetry is worth less than a habbah 

ever since it got attributed to al-Qirati [ or: the carat].°° 


It pleased him, but then when Burhan ad-Din heard about it, he re- 
proached me. I explained to him, “All I wanted to do was to put people 
in mind of the poem you wrote. Now everyone who hears my verse “Did 
you insult Shams ad-Din in verse vile and vulgar” will say to himself, ‘Ooh, 
I wonder what this “verse vile and vulgar” is’ and will be dying to hear 
it and look it out.” This pleased him, but then when Shams ad-Din [Ibn 
as-S@igh | learned that this had been my intention he was hurt even more 
than he'd been at the beginning. So there I was stuck between the two of 
them with no idea what to do. 


The easy mnemonic portability and circulation of maqati-poems is essential 
to the type of interaction described above, just as it essential to Ibn Abi Ha- 
jalah’s own genius response. His response depends entirely on his, no doubt, 
sound assumption that al-Qirati’s maqtu-poem, with which Ibn Abi Hajalah’s 
linked his poem intertextually with onomastic puns, would be accessible to the 
interested reader or listener in one form or other. 

The vitality, sophistication and sheer diversity of the mujiin-magqtu‘ sub- 
genre can be seen equally well in the following micro-collection of mujun 
magati-poems from Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi al-Khazraji’s (d. 875/1471) Rawd 
al-adab (part three, chapter eight), an important literary anthology discussed 
in the previous chapter:!0° 


99 ‘There is a pun here on the poet’s name al-Qirati and two measures: habbah (the weight of 
a grain in the avoirdupois system) and girat (a carat, equivalent to 4 grains). See £17, s.v. 
“Makayil. 1. In the Arabic, Persian and Turkish lands’ [E. Ashtor]. 

100 See further on this work in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 6. a. I have edited 
this chapter from British Library (BL) Ms Add 19486, ff. 118b-—122< (scil. 117b-121a) 
and BL Ms Add 9562, ff. 140a-143a. The chapter is missing from the other British Library 
MS (Or. 3843) of the text. The order and number of poems in this section of the text in BL 


Ms Add 9562 is different from those in BL Ms Add 19489. Poems 9, 15, 33, and 34 do not 
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appear in BL Ms Add 9562; Poem g is given along with Poems 10 and 11 in BL Ms Add 


19489 in the margin of f. 117b. I have brought these into the main body of the edition 


here following Poem 8 because they treat the same subject. The order of BL Ms Add 


9562 is also somewhat different to that presented here: Poems 10 and 11 are interposed 


between Poems 6 and 7 and Poem 8 is followed immediately by Poem 12. This entire 


chapter is missing from BL Ms Or. 3843. 
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[Poem 1] Ibn Yaghmur: 
A handsome one who’s learned his grammar; he throws out 
problems of his own making in the fewest possible words. 
I would never have been able to single out his face were it not for 
my cock standing up (nasb) asI sorted through [them] (at-tamyiz)!©! 


[Poem 2] al-Qirati: 
My cock’s a grammarian and it does things (af‘aluhu)! 
with movements (harakat) whose meaning is plain (é‘rab).!°3 
It stands up asking to be pulled (jarr) when it’s 
erect (muntasib), causing my clothes to tent (yarfa‘u ‘athwabi)'4 


[Poem 3] Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar: 
Whenever I assign my cock 
a task that concerns me, 
it sees to the matter itself. 
That’s how loyal a companion it is!19 


[Poem 4] Another poet: 
My cock’s a haughty one and churlish. 
it never thinks about my interest even though it’s part of me and on 
my side. 
Whenever it gets angry, I please it 
and whenever I please it, it rises up against me! 


101 The final hemistich of this poem contains a double entendre (tawriyah)—fittingly—on 
grammar. The word nasb means the accusative case as well as erection and the act of 
sorting through (or tamyiz) is also the name of a form of specification in Arabic syntax 
that takes the accusative case. 

102 The word af‘al means verbs as well as actions. 

103 The words harakat and i‘rab are also grammatical double entendres: harakat means 
short vowels and i‘rab is the name for the terminal vowels that give Arabic its desinential 
inflection. 

104 This verse alludes to all three Arabic grammatical cases in a series of double entendre 
(tawriyah): the word here meaning to pull (i.e. to wank) jarr refers to the genitive case 
(al-majrir), the word meaning erection refers to the the accusative case (al-mansib), and 
the word meaning to raise (here the speaker's clothes) refers to the nominative case (al- 
marfi‘). 

105 The word for a loyal companion who is zealous in fighting for his company (‘asabi) also 
means “sinewy” so this may also be a double entendre (tawriyah). 
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The final hemistich of this poem quotes (tadmin) a hemistich from a well known poem 


rhyming in L (/amiyyah) by the pre-Islamic poet Imru’ al-Qays (see ibid., Diwan, ed. 
Muhammad Abi |-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar al-Ma4rif, 1964), 38, 1. 4). As if to exemplify 
the gender-indifference of the normative literary paradigm of classical Arabic sexuality, 


BL Ms Add 9562 substitutes i/ayhi for ilayha in the first hemistich of the first line of 


this poem. Both are plausible metrically, but the second-person feminine addressee in 


line two suggests that ilayhd is the correct reading. Poem found in Ibn Nubatah, Diwan, 


424-25. It does not occur in Thomas Bauer’s edition of twenty-one mujiin poems by Ibn 


Nubatah (Bauer, “Dignity at Stake’, 174-85) or in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) Ms of 


Ibn Nubatah’s al-Qatr an-Nubati. 
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[Poem 5] Another poet: 
I've got a wicked cock that’s always so lewd. 
It rebukes those who pay it a kindness. 
When I sleep, it gets up, but when I get up, it lies [limp]. 
May God never have mercy (rahima) on someone who takes pity on 
it (varhamuhi)! 


[Poem 6] Khalil b. Aybak [as-Safadi]: 
I've long known my cock to be awake, 
whenever I'd rouse it, it would rise. 
And now it [lies] like a baby in its crib: 
the more I shake it, the deeper it sleeps. 


[Poem 7] Another poet: 
She said—after I'd told her to “Play with it a bit” 
since once she'd risen, it had gone to sleep— 
“Even if I were holding Israfil in my hand, 
and he was blowing into your cock, it still wouldn't rise/be resur- 
rected (qama)”!07 


[Poem 8] Ibn Nubatah (including an allusion): 
I approached her—while it lay [limp] like a young bird— 
so imagine how ashamed I was when I approached [her]! How hu- 
miliated! 
So I said to her, “Rub it with your fingertips” and then 
« at her nest jujube and withered dates» came together. 


107 Israfil is the angel who Muslims believe will blow the trumpet to announce the Day of 
Resurrection (yawm al-qiyamah). 
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108 This poem is by Ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 391/1001) as attested by other sources. See, inter alia, 


as-Safadi, al-Waft, 12:334-35. 


109 = This poem is also recorded in Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Khizanat al-adab, ed. Kawkab Diyab, 


3:205 (with variant). 
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[Poem 9] Another poet: 
She said to me—and she was pissed off about being coddled 
[because] she'd invited me to something that didn’t take place— 
‘Tf you don't fuck me like a man fucks his wife, 
“Then don't blame me if you end up a cuckold! 
‘It’s as if your cock is made of wax, it’s so flaccid. 
“Whenever I rub it in my palm, it droops.” 


[Poem 10] as-Sarraj al-Warraq: 
My cock has become slack/untied (inhalla) 
as though they'd had it tied in a knot. 
And now it’s hugging my balls/eggs (bayd) 
as though they made it brood! 


[Poem 11] And also by him: 
Thad a cock, it’s now a belt, 
it slaps pussies in jest. 
How come they don’t run away from me 
since I've gone grey and carry a whip? 
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110 Poem found (with variants) in Bauer, “Dignity at Stake’, 176, no. 4; Ibn Nubatah, al-Qatr 


an-Nubati, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, f. 187b; idem, Diwan, 421. The final 


hemistich is a quotation (tadmin) from a poem by Muslim b. al-Walid (d. 208/823). See 


idem, Diwan Sari al-Ghawani, ed. Sami ad-Dahhan (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1958), 338. 


Another mujiin-maqtu‘ that includes this hemistich (tadmin) is given by Ibn Abi Hajalah 


in his Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis (f. 14b). He claims to have heard Ibn Rayyan recite it 


himself in Damascus in 752/1351: 


wa-la-qad nazaltu bi-rahati fi zahr-iman | amsa yadullu siyahatan mutanahhali 
kafft bi-janibi ‘unqihi ft zahrihi | ‘arafa l-mahalla fa-bata dina l-manzili 


My palm alighted on the back of one, who 


began to guide me on a journey, bluffing proudly. 


On his back, my palm lay beside his neck; 


«It knew that halting-place [well] and so spent the night outside the inn.» 


111 The final hemistich is a quotation (tadmin) from a poem by Muslim b. al-Walid (d. 


208/823). See idem, Diwan Sari al-Ghawani, 340. 
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[Poem 12] And by him [that is, Ibn Nubatah], may God pardon his sins: 
How many nights have I spent in the blessed 
company of a slender girl, afflicted with an ample rear? 
My cock just beside her cunt in her buttocks (juhr);!2 


«It knew that halting-place [well] and so spent the night outside 
the inn.» 


[Poem 13] al-Qirati, may God excuse his sins: 
I attacked her late at night after a brief sleep; 


people like me are aggressive where that great matter is concerned. 
Yet when I came to her, she prevented me because an obstacle 

was paying her a short visit. [No matter] it doesn’t last long. 
My cock blamed me for it, but I said, “Be patient. 


“«Perhaps her excuse is valid and you're simply being unfair to her.»” 


112 In his translation of this poem, Thomas Bauer suggests that there is a pun on the word 


juhr (“burrow’, also “buttocks”). I concur that there is a pun, but I would suggest that Ibn 
Nubatah is actually punning on the word hijr (“lap”). This part of the body is beside the 
vagina and therefore the reader would expect to read that word, which in Arabic differs 


from the word juhr only in its pointing. This rhetorical device is known as tawhim (“false 
clue”) (see Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 108). 
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113 Poem found in Ibn Khatib Dariya, Dewan, al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 225 qaf, 
f. 89a [p. 177]. See further in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 1. a. 


114 Poem found in Ibn Nubatah, al-Qatr an-Nubati, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, 
f. 183a; idem, Diwan, 535. It is not one of those edited in Bauer, “Dignity at Stake”. 
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[Poem 14] Ibn Khatib Dariya [(d. 810/1407)]: 
A young woman. Her husband is jealous of me so he 
decided he wants to kill me; passion burns inside him. 
O husband of hers, drop your plan to kill me out of forgiveness, 
for—if youre fair to me, [you'll admit]|—that you and I share a 
womb/are family (rahim). 


[Poem 15] The man who made this collection, Ahmad b. al-Hijazi: 
The two men who are competing for the 
ardor of a young beauty—each one trying to outbid the other in 
love— 
Are in dispute, but that should come as no surprise because 
they're both heading (mutawaridan) for the exact same place." 


[Poem 16] Ibn Nubatah: 
My friend told me, “Get married and be relieved 
of poverty’s suffering and become wealthy in certain knowledge 
[that you won't commit sin].” 
“Drop the advice’, I said, “and just know 
that I’m not one who goes around putting it in Muslims’ backs|ides]!” 


115 This final hemistich plays on the notion of tawarud (coincidental composition of the 
same figure in a line of poetry), except the two rivals are here said to be heading toward 
the same halting-place (i.e. beloved) to drink. 
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116 The final hemistisch of this poem quotes (tadmin) a line of verse in the same Munsarih 
meter from al-Hariri’s al-Maqamah as-Samarqandiyyah (ash-Sharishi, Sharh Maqamat 
al-Hariri, 5 vols, ed. Muhammad Abi |-Fad1 Ibrahim, (Cairo: al-Mu’assasah al-‘Arabiyyah 
al-Hadithah li-t-Tab‘ wa-n-Nashr wa-t-Tawzi, 1970-76), 3:357): 


wa-sbir ‘ala khulqi man tuashiruhu | wa-dariht fa-l-labibu man dara 


Be patient when it comes to the personality of one with whom you keep company 
and flatter him (darihi) for the clever one is the one who flatters (dara). 
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[Poem 17] Ibn as-Saigh (including an allusion): 
By God, [he’s] a slender, coquettish gazelle, 
to whom I speak sweetly when he comes to see me. 
“Turn around (dur), clever one’, I told him, 
so he turned around for me, and «the clever one is the one who 
flatters (dara)» / turns around (dara). 


[Poem 18] Another poet: 
When my beloved was cruel to me, I called to him, 
“You've repaid my love for you with cruelty.’ 
So then he lay face-down, 
and said, “My face is in the dirt for your sake!” 


[Poem 19] Another poet: 
The Sultan of beauty, his every facet is perfect, 
and his noble qualities surpass even those of Hatim [at-Ta1]"” 
He protects those who love him from mistreatment, 
and he generously gives a handkerchief after [he gives] a ring / [his] 
anus (khatim)."8 


[Poem 20] Nur ad-Din al-As‘ardi 
My cock beguiled me with its sensitive heart 
although it’s uncouth, tyrannical at times and at other times fair. 
It cried from its eye when it saw 
that the poor testicles wouldn't follow in after it. 


117 Hatim at-Ta’i: a pre-Islamic poet legendary for his generosity. 

118 This is another case of tawriyah: the word khatim may mean both “ring” and “anus” and 
while the beloved’s generosity leads the reader to believe that the gift of a handkerchief 
simply follows the gift of a ring, it is clear from context that the beloved’s generosity is 
being discussed ironically in line with other attributes common to idealized sultans in 
Arabic poetry. 
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119 In al-Kutubi’s Fawat al-Wafayat, this poem is attributed to Taj ad-Din Muzaffar b. 
Mahasin adh-Dhahabi (b. Damascus 607/1211, d. 686/1288 (4:150-56 at 152), not— 


presumably—his son as it is given here. 
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[Poem 21] Shihab ad-Din al-Hajibi: 
How many a young/small one (saghir) have I packed 
knowing full well that I'd only get the tip in. 
I found him as wide as a well [biy, viz. bir] 
and I was surprised by this small one like a well/who was big.!2° 


[Poem 22] Aba |-Hasan al-Jazzar: 
I'll never forget that loose bottom (‘q) I once fucked; 
he was tall, and broad, and plucked. 
My balls told my cock, “Let’s sit right here” 
and he said, “Come right in! The guest of a generous host may bring 
his own guests,”!7! 


[Poem 23] Sadr ad-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Haqq: 
I've got a big (Kabir) cock. So when the young boy (saghir) said,!?? 
“Stab my insides and be valiant!” 
I said, “It’s not permitted.” But he replied, 
“J say it is” so I fucked him on his own authority (taqlid).!*3 


[Poem 24] Ibn Muzaffar adh-Dhahabi 
A beardless young man who was annoyed by the way I was treating him. 
I deposited a light gold coin (khafifa dinari) in his mouth.!24 
“You've adored this trivial thing for me’, he said. 
“But shouldn't the striking take place inside the mint/the house?”, 
I replied.125 


120 The joke in the final hemistich revolves around the paronomasia in the expression “like a 
well (i.e. loose)” ka-bir (viz. ka-bi’r) and the word kabir meaning “big”, which is of course 
the antonym of small/young (saghir). 

121 Thisis a proverbial expression. 

122 The words kabir (big) and saghir (young but also small) form an antithesis (See Cachia, 
The Arch Rhetorician, no. 79). 

123 The word taglid is a term of art in Islamic jurisprudence meaning the adoption of a legal 
opinion authored by another jurisprudent without a concomitant determination of one’s 
own ruling on the matter. 

124 Dinar khafif mean a gold coin of light weight. See also the one-line poem by Ibn ar-Rumi 
(idem, Diwan, 6 vols, ed. Husayn Nassar et al. (Cairo: Matba‘at Dar al-Kutub, 1973-81), 
3:12.41, no. 1018) mentioned in Robert McKinney, The Case of Rhyme versus Reason, 154. 

125 The last hemistich of this poem contains a pun on the word for “mint” (dar ad-darb). 
The notion of striking (darb) outside the house (dar) may refer to the impropriety of 
disciplining members of one’s household in public. 
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126 The final line of this poem is a quotation (tadmin) of a famous verse that is attributed to 


‘Ali b. Abi Talib as well as others. 


127 A bowdlerized version of this poem is recorded in the appendix (dhayl) of Ibn Hajar’s 


Diwan (ed. Abi al-Fadl, 170). 


128 This poem is also recorded in al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, 3:276. 
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[Poem 25] al-Mi‘mar (including an allusion): 
I gave him a burden that he couldn't even bear part of, 
and watched him beneath me, trying to dodge it and play a trick. 
Then he cried and sucked on my tongue and said, 
“Be gentle. I'll bear it.” “He lies” was my cock’s reply. 
“«He'll give you sweetness from the tip of his tongue, 
and then he'll run away just like a fox».’ 


[Poem 26] Fakhr ad-Din Ibn Makanis: 
He'd whine and tell me he was an orphan when I fucked him, 
this pubescent boy in whom lies the sweetness of my disgrace. 
So I started to distract him from [thoughts of] orphanhood, 
but whenever I distracted him, he'd start to cry. 


[Poem 27] Chief Justice (gad l-qudah) Shihab ad-Din Ibn Hajar [al-‘Asqalani]: 
A lover without any 
reason to be proper. 
He crawled up to his beloved [as he slept], 
and showed [the poor lad] zero decorum. 


[Poem 28] Nur ad-Din al-As‘ardi: 
I have a friend who said, “I’ve attained my [greatest] desire 
with one who was the one I wanted out of all the people.” 
“Has he come to visit you?” I asked. “No,” he said, 


“But I’m unbowed [or: I masturbated] and my intention is stead- 
fast.’129 


129 ©The verb jaluda means “to be resolute” but it also puts the reader in mind of the phrase 
jald umayrah, a euphemism for male masturbation. 
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This poem is also recorded in Ibn Abi Hajalah, Divan as-Sababah, 150; as-Safadi, 


al-Ghayth al-musajjam ft sharh Lamiyyat al-Ajam, 2 vols, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Hawwari 


(Sidon; Beirut: al-Maktabah al-‘Asriyyah, 1430/2009), 1:265 (both with a variant first 


hemistich in |. 1). 


This poem is also recorded in as-Safadi, al-Ghayth al-musajjam, 2:269. The hemistich 


cited here is from at-Tughra’l’s poem known as “Lamiyyat al-Ajam’ (see ibid., 2:228). 


The line cited here is from at-Tughra’’s poem known as “Lamiyyat al-Ajam’” (see ibid., 


2:228). 
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[Poem 29] Another poet: 
I used to insult Satan, but now I praise him 
on account of a matter in which his behavior impresses me. 
He makes the one I fancy incline toward me for a time, but if the guy 
refuses, 
Satan tells him a [riveting] dream and I fuck him as he sleeps! 


[Poem 30] as-Safadi (including an allusion): 
I saw him beneath a male slave who'd begun to move him about 
so I said, “You're OK with this? You're being debased by a man! 
“How can you let a wretched slave get on top of you?” “Yes,” he answered, 
“«I mimic the Sun as it sinks beneath Saturn»” 


[Poem 31] My lord Abu 1-Fadl b. Wafa: 
I rebuked a fair-skinned man who was beneath his own black man 
and he replied, “It’s enough just to [remind you] how the saying 
goes: 
«If he manages to get on top of me, then it’s no surprise, 
for I mimic the Sun as it sinks beneath Saturn.»” 


[Poem 32] Ibn Daniyal: 
My eyes have never seen—since I've fallen on hard times— 
worse than my luck, than my misfortune.!33 
I [had to] sell my male slave and my donkey so now 
I’ve got nothing to ride and no one to ride me! 


133 Inorder to appreciate the pun in 1. 1, it is relevant to know that Ibn Daniyal was a kahhal 
(opthalmologist). 
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In British Library Ms Add 19489, this poem is not attributed to a particular poet. The 


attribution to Ibn Rayyan comes from British Library ms Add 9562, f. 142b. 


135 The language of this poem does not respect all the grammatical rules of classical Arabic. 
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[Poem 33] Ibn Rayyan:!86 

I saw so-and-so topping 
a bottom, who lay supine on the bed, 

while in his own ass he had a slave's cock, 
the size of a lucky fire-stick!!3” 

So I rebuked him for this behavior but he said, “Leave me be. 
“T’ve pleased both my cock and my ass! 

“By God, I’m blessed. 
“For I'm granted benefits from above and from beneath.” 


[Poem 34] The man who made this collection, Ahmad b. Hijazi: 
My cock said to the one I love, 
“I’m the one who longs to fuck you. 
“And the one who sheds tears, 
and slips in beneath your clothes.” 


[Poem 35] And also by him, may God excuse his sins: 
When I quarreled with my beloved, he said to me, “Come on, let me. 
“After all you're still following after me. 
“And I'm lying facedown in the dirt for you, 
with my clothes pulled all the way up over my neck.” 


136 InBritish Library ms Add 19489, this poem is not attributed to a particular poet. 

137. The phrase zandu bakhiti is difficult for me to interpret. I am inclined to read it as zandu 
bukhti, meaning a stone wrapped in rags and placed into a Bactrian camel-mare’s vagina 
to make her feel that she has given birth in order to induce her to nurse another camel- 
mare’s foal (see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, s.r. “z-n-d”) but above I have translated 
it to mean “fire-brand (zand) of luck (bakht).’ | admit that I do not know what such a 
thing is other than a stick of some sort, which is sufficient to give the image required by 
the meaning of the verse. It may serve as a synonym for ‘asa bakht, the word ‘asa being 
connected to magic, though again I am not sure what such a thing would be. 
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[Poem 36] Chief Justice (qadé l-qudah) Shams ad-Din Ibn Khallikan:!38 
My she-mule was acting a fool one day and began to resemble 
lightning, [her color had drained] because she suffered exhaustion. 
The she-mule imitated the mythical Buraq in her stupidity. 
Can't you see how she hobbles/ascends (ta‘rajit/ta‘rujz) with me as 
she walks?!39 


[Poem 37] Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati has a poem on the same topic: 
I've got a she-mule that’s worn out my palm,4° 
and my leg from my thigh right down to my heel. 
Her entire nature is beyond [acceptable limits] 
and she never walks when hit (‘ala d-darbi).4! 


[Poem 38] Another poet:!*4 
The winter fleas danced and were answered 
by mosquitoes singing what they'd been taught. 
And the gnats, a numerous [swarm] by their very nature, made a show 
of passion as they drank the wine of my blood. 


138 The mule is a stock character in the mujun genre. See e.g. Bauer, “Dignity at Stake”, 177. 
The word for she-mule (baghlah) may also mean female slave but that valence does not 
seem to be at play in this poem. 

139 There is another pun in this line in addition to the pun on hobbling (‘arija) and ascending 
(araja) that calls to mind the night-journey (miraj) on which the mythical Buraq- 
creature took the Prophet Muhammad. The word for walking (sayr) also calls to mind 
the Sirah (the prophetic biography of Muhammad) in which the night-journey receives 
substantial attention. 

140 This first hemistich can be read as an example of tawhim (or false clue) in which the 
word “palm” (rahah), common in the vocabulary of sexually obscene poetry, deceives the 
reader into believing that the intended meaning of baghlah is not she-mule, but female 
slave. The second hemistich makes it clear that the word “palm” is merely a synonym for 
hand in this poem (see Cachia, The Arch Rhetorician, no. 108). 

141 The phrase “walks when hit” (tamshi ‘ala d-darbi) also calls to mind the phonetically 
proximate phrase “walks along the path” (tamshi ‘ala d-darbi). The word darb (viz. 
English: “beat off”) may also allude to masturbation, which was already hinted at by the 
use of the word for “palm” inl. 1, hemistich 1. 

142 Fleas and other pesky insects are stock characters in the mujun genre. See e.g. Bauer, 
“Dignity at Stake’, 166-67. 
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[Poem 39] Another poet: 
The mosquitoes, fleas, and gnats, they cling to me. 
They take my blood for wine, and that wine tastes great to them! 
A flea dances to a mosquito’s clarinet (zamr)!*8 
and the gnats (baqq) are quiet so the music (az-zamr) can be heard.*4 


[Poem 40] Another poet: 
A night of fleas never ends (la nafadha lahi).!45 
May God never bless the night of fleas! 
It’s as if—ever since they landed on my body—they [hold fast] 
like the hands of witness on the wealth of the probate administration! 


[Poem 41] al-Mi‘mar: 
A jester slapped me 
and I got so mad on account of the shame he caused me. 
“My hand fell on your shoulder,” he said to me [in protest] 
‘No, it didn’t” I said, “and I’m true to my word/I’m used to it on the 
back of my neck.”!#6 


[Poem 42] And also by him, may God excuse his sins: 
A jester who liked to play the slapping-game; 
that wasn’t my thing at all.147 
But I gave him my slender neck 
and he proceeded to rain down [blows] on it, the sneak! 
As soon as I gave him consent, 
there he was behind my ear. 
If it weren't for his hand that beat me to the mark, 
I'd have told him to get the hell away from me!!#® 


143 The buzzing of a mosquito sounds somewhat like the buzzing of a double clarinet (viz. 
zamr, mizmar) and fleas are known to hop around as though they are dancing. 

144 The word for gnats (baqq) puts the listener in mind of the word for a loquacious person 
(baqqaq, see also baqbaq) thus creating a proximate pun as they are “being silent’. 

145 The word nafadh also means “execution of a legal ruling’, which is a technical meaning 
that is only signaled by the mention of probate in the final hemistich. 

146 The phrase al-‘ahd min riqbati means “I keep my promise” but the word riqbah puts the 
listener in mind of the word raqabah (“the neck’, here “back of the neck”), which is where 
the offending slap would have fallen. 

147 The word as-safa‘ (here translated as “slapping”) is not attested in any dictionaries that I 
checked but its meaning is clear. The attested word as-saffa‘ (“buffoon who slaps”) does 
not fit the meter, nor indeed does the regular verbal noun for slapping, as-saf*. 

148 The final expression in the last hemistich (la-amartuhu bi-l-kaffi ‘anni) includes the word 
kaff; ahomonym of the word for “palm’” (also kaff), hence the pun. 
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This collection of 42 maqati-poems (91 verses in total) treats many common 
mujun subjects including humiliation at the hands of a jester, pesky bugs, 
stubborn animals, and above all sexual matters that were considered shameful 
at the time: impotence, infidelity and cuckoldry, and what we now call 
bottoming (in male-male anal sex).!49 The use of variation, as in previous 
examples, is also clear: e.g. Poems 1-7 all use the verb gama (“to rise; to 
occupy”), not uncommon when making light of penises, of course, with Poems 
1-2 playing specifically on the verb’s use as a technical grammatical term; 
Poems 5-10 are about impotence, with poems 5-7 straddling the two groups 
by including the verb gama. I confess it is not clear to me whether Poem u1 is 
also about impotence, but in any case this poem and those that follow (Poems 
u-35) form what we might think of as the kinky core of the mujiun-maqati‘ 
chapter. Here we have poems on whipping vulvas (Poem 11), eschewing a vagina 
for an anus (Poem 12), menstruation preventing intercourse (Poem 13), sexual 
competition (Poems 14-15), male-male anal sex (Poems 16-23; 25-27; 29-35), 
and masturbation (Poem 28). There may also be an allusion to anal sex in Poem 
24 that is not entirely clear to me and Poem 33 actually ridicules someone 
topping and bottoming in anal sex at the same time in the only depiction of a 
threesome in classical Arabic verse known to me. Poem 32, in its lament of the 
loss of a donkey and a slave who is compelled to perform anal sex on the poet- 
persona, foreshadows the poems on stubborn animals that follow the kinky 
core of the micro-anthology. These magati-poems (Poems 36-37) are followed 
by poems about pesky bugs (Poems 38-40), which are followed themselves by 
the two concluding poems (Poems 41—42) on a particular type of pesky human, 
the jester. The poems obviously speak to one another in the order in which 
al-Hijazi placed them, but in addition to that, several of them (Poems 8; 12-13; 
25; 30-31) cite famous lines of verse and so they—as well as the deep thematic 
associations of mujun verse more broadly—help link these poems to the wider 
classical Arabic poetic tradition, in which maqati-poetry had become one of 
the most innovative, dynamic, productive, and popular genres of all time. Seen 
individually or in conjunction with others of their type—or in references to 
them in paratextual and biographical sources—magqati-poems appear quite 
manifestly as a genre of their own with their own unique history. The next part 
of this study asks why it should have taken scholarship so long to recognize the 
emergence, development, and overwhelming popularity of maqati-poetry and 
ventures an answer that has ramifications for the study of pre-modern Arabic 
literature as well as the discipline of comparative literature itself. 


149 The preponderance of these 42 maqati-poems is poems of two lines (37 in total, or 88%). 
The remainder are three lines long (3) or four lines long (2). See also Bauer, “Dignity at 
Stake” in which he proposes three thematic categories of mujiin-maqati. 


PART 2 


Arabic Poetry, Greek Terminology 


Preliminary Remarks 


Japanese, Chinese, and Af[rican] trad[ition]s exhibit their own versions 
of e[pigram], though the term is hard to translate into any non-Western 
lang[uage ].1 


The universalism that is inherent in the task of rethinking the concept 
of world literature thus has to be confronted with linguistic heterogene- 
ity and the concept itself uncoupled from the effects of standardization 
and homogenization both within and across languages and cultures that 
come masked as diversity.” 


The second part of this study traces the origins and permutations of the 
term epigram in world literature to understand better how and why it has 
been applied to pre-modern Arabic poetry. In doing so, I demonstrate that 
while the Arabic maqati-genre has much in common with the world-literary 
category of epigram, scholars of comparative literature must take the issue of 
commensurability—especially in the case of transcultural and transhistorical 
comparisons—more seriously than they have in the past.3 The seemingly 
simple question that serves as this book’s title can be answered per se—though 
any answer would inevitably be arbitrary—but in Part Two, I argue that the 
question itself contains epistemological, historical, and ultimately political 
subtexts that deserve to be unpacked in the course of giving even an arbitrary 
answer. The question, as I have asked it, presupposes a range of values that 


1 A. Preminger and T. V. F. Brogan (eds), The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, 
s.v. “Epigram” [Frederic Will] (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993). It is clear 
from the entry that epigram asa literary category is used to mean pithy and satiric, not neces- 
sarily verse, forms. It is interesting to note that the entry on “epigram’ in the latest edition of 
this reference work (4th ed., 2012) omits any reference to epigram traditions outside Europe 
and North America. The title of this part of the study is modified from the title of Wolfhart 
Heinrichs’ masterful Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik: Hazim al-Qartagannis 
Grundlegung der Poetic mit Hilfe aristotelischer Begriff (Beirut: [In Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden], 1969) in homage. 

2 Aamir R. Mufti, Forget English! Orientalisms and World Literatures (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 2016), 250. 

3 I draw inspiration from recent work by Rey Chow and Natalie Melas, to whose 2007 book All 
the Difference in the World: postcoloniality and the ends of comparison (Stanford, ca: Stanford 
Univ. Press, 2007) the subtitle of this monograph alludes. 
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constrain the nature of all potential responses just as it reflects the historical 
conditions that frame it. The question is, for example, asked in English, the 
reigning hegemonic language of the current world-system and the globalized 
academy in which you and I work or study. Note, too, that the question in the 
book’s title asks a question about Arabic as a monolith and thus presumes 
a lack of dialectal and regional specificity set against an undifferentiated, 
ahistorical backdrop. This question and questions like it also presuppose 
the ineluctable existence of a direct transcultural equivalent, which would 
not—one presumes—have been posited if the unequal linguistic dyad were 
reversed; how many scholars of Middle English literature have ever wondered 
to themselves, “What's the English for maqamah?” As Rey Chow argues, “The 
grid of intelligibility here is that of literature as understood in Europe, and 
historical variations are often conceived of in terms of other cultures’ welcome 
entries into or becoming synthesized with the European tradition.’* Similarly 
we cannot overlook the fact that the question highlights a term that is a Greek 
importation into modern European languages and thus evokes the much my- 
thologized legacy of Athens and Rome that is integral to a teleological vision 
of political history that continues to influence transnational bodies like the EU 
and NATO.® 

The question is hardly remarkable in the flow of quotidian academic 
speech, and yet many readers would reject the question categorically: they 
would assert that it is meaningless either because it presumes a dubious com- 
mensurability or because the term epigram has itself become so nebulous 
that it has nothing to do with its classical antecedent, or else because—as 
some maintain—literary genres and forms may not be juxtaposed except 
in cases in which the borrowing by one culture or the influence of another 
can be demonstrated explicitly. In line with scholarly consensus at present, 
it can be assumed for the purposes of this study that the pre-modern Arabic 
poetic tradition was not at all influenced by actual Greek poetry despite 
the impact of the Greco-Arabic translation movement and the importance 


4 Rey Chow, The Age of the World Target: self-referentiality in war, theory, and comparative work 
(Durham, Nc: Duke University Press, 2006), 76. 

5 Consider Richard Serrano’s snappy summation: “[...] according to the dominant Hellenophile 
paradigm, Greek culture is absorbed by Rome a couple of centuries before Christ and Athens 
promptly, magically and retrospectively (especially in eighteenth-century Germany) be- 
comes the source of all Western culture [...]” (Richard Serrano, Neither a Borrower: forging 
traditions in French, Chinese and Arabic poetry (Oxford: Legenda, 2002), 103). On this key 
constituent of modernity, see Suzanne L. Marchand, Down from Olympus: archaeology and 
philhellenism in Germany, 1750-1970 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996). NB: 
it was this same cultural environment that gave rise to “the modern debate on genre” (David 
Duff (ed.), Modern Genre Theory (Harlow: Longman, 2000), 3). 
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of texts like Aristotle’s Poetics to Arabic rhetoric. The reader therefore has 
every right to wonder why the term epigram is even being uttered. After all, 
I am sympathetic to the view that considers it inappropriate and unsatisfac- 
tory to employ terminology derived from specific cultural milieux without 
examining these terms and their applicability to other—alien—cultural 
contexts. And yet despite this methodological pose, I believe it is legitimate 
to use imperfect, alien terms such as epigram and anthology to describe a 
wide range of phenomena in world literature in part because these terms can 
always be modified to suit specific cultural contexts and in so doing provide 
both specialists and non-specialists a common ground for their discussions. It 
should also be said that for those of us charged with representing non-West- 
ern, pre-modern literary traditions in the Western academy such terms play 
a key role in domesticating the exotic literatures one is obliged to present to 
an academic audience and wider public, who are more comfortable with the 
predominant Western tradition.” But, as the following survey of uses of the 
term epigram will show, it is not merely in the cross-cultural instance that the 
literary terms we so frequently use need to be defined and scrutinized. The 
truth of the matter is that epigram—like its handmaiden, the anthology—is a 


6 To complicate matters further, note, too, that the paramount intermediary in the transmis- 
sion from Greek into Arabic, Syriac, boasts almost no tradition of secular poetry to speak of. 
(See Jack B. V. Tannous, “Syria Between Byzantium and Islam: making incommensurables 
speak’, 2 vols (unpublished doctoral thesis. Princeton University, 2010), 1:209: “[...] the 
Syrians held on to some secular Greek genres—most notably philosophy and medicine, but 
they also continued to write history, had an interest in science, and even dabbled in Homer 
and studied rhetoric—but they did not hold on to other genres—say, epigrams, imperial 
panegyric and certain kinds of literature.”) The best resource on the subject of Hellenistic 
influence is still Ihsan ‘Abbas, Malamih Yunaniyyah fi l-adab al-‘Arabi, 2nd ed. (Beirut: 
al-Muassasah al-‘Arabiyyah li-d-Dirasat wa-n-Nashr, 1993); see also, inter alia, Garth Fowden, 
Qusayr ‘Amra: art and the Umayyad elite in late antique Syria (Berkeley, ca: University of 
California Press, 2004); Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: the Graeco-Arabic 
translation movement in Baghdad and early ‘Abbasid society (2nd-4th/8th-10th centuries) 
(London: Routledge, 1998); Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, trans. Emile and 
Jenny Marmorstein (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975) and idem, Das Fortleben der 
Antike im Islam (Ziirich: Artemis Verlag, 1965); EAL, s.v. “Greek Literature” [O. Leaman]; the 
introduction to Jaroslaus Tkatsch, Die arabische Ubersetzung der Poetik des Aristoteles und 
die Grundlage der Kritik des griechischen Texts, 2 vols (Vienna and Leipzig: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, 1928), 1:3-219; and Uwe Vagelpohl, Aristotle’s Rhetoric in the East: 
the Syriac and Arabic translation and commentary tradition (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

7 As Rey Chow laments, “On these scholars [that is, scholars of Asian languages and litera- 
tures], the pressure is that of an imperative to acquire global breadth—to be cosmopolitan 
in their knowledge—even if they choose to specialize in esoteric languages and subject 
matters.” (Rey Chow, The Age of the World Target, 13). 
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flexible literary category, which over its long history has stretched to contain 
a multitude of characteristics only some of which are applicable to analogous 
forms in the Arabic poetic tradition. It is for this reason that this empirical 
exercise is predicated on parallax—or the ability to contain two disparate 
and perspectives—and that the reader is being asked not to forget the dialec- 
tical process that has framed the question being posed and the historical and 
political contexts of the inquiry. 


CHAPTER 3 


Epigrams in the World 


EPIGRAM, properly speaking, anything that is inscribed. Nothing could 
be more hopeless, however, than an attempt to discover or devise a defi- 
nition wide enough to include the vast multitude of little poems which at 
one time or other have been honoured with the title of epigram, and pre- 
cise enough to exclude all others. Without taking account of its evident 
misapplications, we find that the name has been given—first, in strict 
accordance with its Greek etymology, to any actual inscription on mon- 
ument, statue or building; secondly, to verses never intended for such a 
purpose, but assuming for artistic reasons the epigraphical form; thirdly, 
to verses expressing with something of the terseness of an inscription a 
striking or beautiful thought; and fourthly, by unwarrantable restriction, 
to a little poem ending in a “point,” especially of the satirical kind.! 


The term epigram can mean anything from “[...] a short verse inscription or 
label on vases, cups, votive gifts, funeral steles, herms, etc.” to “[a] form of 
writing which makes a satiric or aphoristic observation with wit, extreme 
condensation, and, above all, brevity.’ Of course, the term is used in this study 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., 1911, s.v. “epigram’. 

2 The first of these definitions is taken from Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram. I. Greek. A. 
Beginnings” [Enzo Degani]. Compare Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss, “Introduction to the 
Study of Hellenistic Epigram’”: “This term [sc. epigram], in its most basic sense, signifies no 
more than ‘inscription, a text engraved upon an object. But already from its earliest attes- 
tations (in Herodotus and Thucydides), the word was used preeminently of one epigraphic 
subset, the verse-inscription—short poems, most often engraved on tombstones, religious 
offerings, or honorific monuments.” (in Brill’s Companion to Hellenistic Epigram: down to 
Philip,ed. Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 1. 
cf. Marco Schdller’s comments: “Especially in the realm of Arabic poetry, whose material is 
scattered over a wide range of the most diverse literary sources, there is a huge number of 
verses which were composed to be written upon lamps, tiles and carpets, saddles, swords and 
arches, cups, rings and seals, sticks and even nosebags. As said before, those verses need not 
actually be inscribed on objects—although this could be done, in particular on swords, seals 
or signet rings—, but the actual practice of engraving something on objects of the sorts men- 
tioned also offered a seductive pretext for poetic creativity. There are no formal criteria to 
differentiate between ‘common or ‘regular’ verses and such rhymed ‘inscriptions’, but their 
status is chiefly determined by the accompanying paratext, e.g. when verses were preceded 
by a line saying ‘The following was written on a lamp; or ‘He composed the following inscrip- 
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to describe a form of poetry, which is generally how scholars of pre-modern 
literary traditions use the term, but the second definition given above (taken 
from The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics) is illustrative. It is 
a clear example of the term epigram’s transformation from its etymologically 
formalistic origins to something based rather more on a generic foundation; as 
this same definition goes on to say: “tone defines it [i.e., epigram] better than 
form.’ What is most interesting for a comparative study of the pre-modern 
epigram is that this genre anxiety—that is to say the encroachment of generic 
features onto an ostensibly neutral pattern—is present already in the ancient 
Greek tradition that gave rise to the term. 

The relevance of a word’s etymology to its meaning is debatable and I gen- 
erally consider it unproductive to focus on the etymological dimension of a 
literary term when there are plenty of examples of the genre in action, so to 
speak. These examples will no doubt be more illustrative of a genre’s charac- 
teristics than abstracted conjecture based on etymology or theoretical dis- 
cussions, but etymology can be informative when it is contrasted with such 
examples as it may provide an insight into why a culture adopted a specific 
term to describe a literary form or genre. In the case of Ancient Greece, where 
the term epigram is said to have been used originally for a literary form that 
was wholly congruent with the etymon, it is worth noting that the culture 
chose to preserve the etymon by transforming it into a newly abstracted— 
that is, metaphoric—terminological description. The term epigram, which 
derives from the Classical Greek tradition, is thus itself a kind of calque made 
up of historical accommodations and borrowings. It bears reiterating that the 
goal of this study is not to identify an Arabic equivalent of a literary univer- 
sal, but (1) to acknowledge the undeniable weight of Greek, Latin, and other 
western European literary heritages upon the study of other world-literary 
traditions, including Arabic, (2) to determine the ways in which this disci- 
plinary background has influenced scholarly judgments, and (3) to model a 


” 


tion on a sword.” (Werner Diem and Marco Schiller, The Living and the Dead in Islam: studies 
in Arabic epitaphs, 3 vols (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004), 2:315-16.) 
The second definition comes from A. Preminger and T. V. F. Brogan (eds), The New Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, s.v. “Epigram” [Frederic Will]. The latest edition of this 
encyclopedia echoes this sentiment: “Epigrams encompass an almost infinite variety of tone 
and subject, but they are defined by concision (relatively speaking: while many epigrams 
are two to four lines long, others are considerably longer.)” (Roland Greene et al. (eds), The 
Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, 4th ed. (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univ. Press, 
2012), s.v. “Epigram’” [Ann Baynes Coiro]). 

3 A.Preminger and T. V. F. Brogan (eds), The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, 
s.v. “Epigram” [F. Will]. 
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more critical engagement with the literary and scholarly legacies of European 
and non-European literary traditions. 

The study of comparative literature has depended upon a Eurocentric con- 
ception of certain literary genres for which more and more remote parallels 
from outside the North Atlantic homeland of the field have been adduced 
over the course of the discipline’s history. In cases where a clear and relatively 
unambiguous chain—or spectrum—of influence can be traced (e.g. the 
novel, genre fiction, the sonnet, etc.), the delimiting of a given genre is less 
fraught. In fact, non-European antecedents, like the uth-century Japanese 
masterpiece The Tale of Genji, are welcomed for while they may predate a 
genre’s canonical European examplars, they inhabit a marginal space outside 
the mainstream of the genre’s historical development and serve only as a 
footnote in accounts of a genre’s gestation.* For most world-literary catego- 
ries, however, there is no evidence of influence, nor is there any expectation 
of it. In this case, a form of literary syncretism is practised, in which traits are 
taken from one culture and another to form a composite definition that is 
intended to account for the features of a wide variety of literary traditions, 
but which ultimately fails to provide a satisfying distillation of any.> In the 
case of the epigram, what literary syncretism exists is a contemporary phe- 
nomenon that has regrettably overlooked features of pre-modern, non-Eu- 
ropean literary traditions in order to accommodate a dominant, Eurocentric 
system of literary classification. In his very useful trilingual dictionary of 
literary terms prepared to help Arab students learn Western literary theory, 
the Egyptian scholar of English literature Magdi Wahba (1925-91) suggested 
the following Arabic equivalents for the concept of epigram:® 


a). al-‘ibarah al-manqiushah [inscribed phrase]; 

b.) al-maqtu‘ al-ladhi‘ | cutting excerpt]; 

c.) al-hikmah as-sakhirah [sarcastic aphorism]; and 
d.) al-mulhah adh-dhakiyyah [clever witticism] 


4 One need look only at the Wikipedia entry “Novel” <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Novel> 
[last accessed July 2015], which includes a section entitled “Early forerunners’, listing a vari- 
ety of Sanskrit, Japanese, Arabic (!), and Chinese “works of extended fictional prose”. My debt 
to Earl Miner's Comparative Poetics: an intercultural essay on theories of literature (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990) will be clear to anyone who has read that work. 

5 David Fishelov distinguishes between what he calls historical and metaphysical genres. See 
David Fishelov, Metaphors of Genre: the role of analogies in genre theory (University Park, Pa: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993). 

6 Magdi Wahba, A Dictionary of Literary Terms (English-French-Arabic) (Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1974), s.v. “Epigram’. 
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Let us grant that these equivalents are accurate insofar as they describe 
the contemporary Western conceptualization of the genre. What is more 
interesting and more relevant than the definition’s accuracy, to my mind, is 
the absolute lack of any conceptual space for extra-European contributions. 
While Wahba cites a few verses of Arabic invective poetry (hija’), he does 
not attempt to connect the epigram to anything in the Arabic tradition. It is 
safe to assume that for Wahba—educated at Cairo University, the Sorbonne, 
and Oxford and a specialist of English literature—the epigram is exclusively 
a Western genre, that its origins and development are to be sought in clas- 
sical and vernacular European literary traditions, and that the absence of a 
pre-modern Arabic equivalent can be assumed as a matter of course. This is 
not to say that Wahba was unaware of non-European epigram parallels; one 
cannot know. Rather Wahba’s definition exemplifies a tendency to disregard 
the original contributions of non-European literary traditions like Arabic in 
the formation of a world-literary canon in which European literature is cast as 
the standard against which all other literary traditions, past and present, are to 
be calibrated. The point is not that Arabic cannot have enriched the pantheon 
of world-literary genres, rather that any contribution was—according to the 
teleological paradigm—trivial at best. 

Definitions of the term epigram given in contemporary reference 
works like The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, Oxford English 
Dictionary, The Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms, Wikipedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and others reflect a common process in terminology by which 
a once narrow and specific description is extrapolated and widened until 
its particular characteristics dissolve into a billow of adjectives that can be 
applied to a wide variety of cases.’ This process is natural, common, and of 


7 The definition begins “1. An inscription, usually in verse.” but is soon fleshed out: “2. a. A 
short poem ending in a witty or ingenious turn of thought, to which the rest of the composi- 
tion is intended to lead up. b. loosely used for a laudatory poem. 3. a. A pointed or antithetical 
saying. b. Epigrammatic expression.” (Oxford English Dictionary, and ed., s.v. “epigram, n.”). “A 
short poem with a witty turn of thought; or a witty condensed expression in prose.” (Chris 
Baldick, The Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms, 3rd ed. (Oxford University Press, 2008), s.v. 
“epigram’). “An epigram is a brief, interesting, memorable, and sometimes surprising or satir- 
ical statement.” (Wikipedia.org, s.v. “Epigram” <https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Epigram>, last 
accessed July 2015). “epigram, originally an inscription suitable for carving on a monument, 
but since the time of the Greek Anthology applied to any brief and pithy verse, particulary if 
astringent and purporting to point a moral. By extension the term is also applied to any strik- 
ing sentence in a novel, play, poem, or conversation that appears to express a succinct truth, 
usually in the form of a generalization.” (Encyclopedia Britannica. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Online Academic Edition, s.v. “epigram’). “[A] short poem with a witty ending” (Frank Abate 
(ed.), The Oxford American Dictionary of Current English (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), s.v. “epigram, n.”); “1: a concise poem dealing pointedly and often satirically with 
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course entirely harmless, but it does impact the terms used for analysis. The 
term epigram in English derives from the Greek term epigramma (éntypaupua), 
by way of Latin (epigramma) and its Romance legatees (i.e., the French épi- 
gramme). Its etymological meaning is rooted in the preposition-verb combi- 
nation, “upon” + “to write” (epitgraphein or eni + ypddewv), hence its first-order 
meaning: “A verse inscription’.!° “The epigram’, Enzo Dagani tells us, “was a 
part of Greek literature throughout its entire history (the oldest documents 
coincide with the first examples of alphabetic script).”"! And the physical 
meaning epitomized by the word’s etymology was not simply one aspect of 
the form among others: it was the dominant reflected meaning of the term in 
the Hellenistic period and played a key role in its development and its place 
in the literary pantheon.!? The epigram form would eventually transform in 


a single thought or event and often ending with an ingenious turn of thought[.] 2: a 
terse, sage, or witty and often paradoxical saying [...]” (Webster’s Third New International 
Dictionary, Unabridged, s.v. “epigram”). 

8 T. K. Whipple tackled exactly the same issue in his study of English epigrams published 
nearly a century ago now: “The very word epigram is unfortunately not free from 
ambiguity. At the present time, it is most often used to indicate a bon mot, a pointed 
saying which pleases by some ingenious turn of thought or expression [...]. This usage, 
however, in spite of its popularity, is of very recent origin [...].” Whipple explained that 
this ambiguity is as old as the term itself—“The source of this obscurity is to be found 
in the early history of the genre”—and he preferred in his study to use the term as it was 
understood in the English tradition, that is a poem with point. (T. K. Whipple, Martial 
and the English Epigram. From Sir Thomas Wyatt to Ben Jonson (Berkeley, ca: University of 
California Press, 1925), 281-82). 

9 See Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “epigram, n.” 

10 =©M. C. Howatson (ed.), The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), s.v. “epigram’. 

11 Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram I. Greek” [Enzo Degani]. On Ancient Greek epigram, 
see Manuel Baumbach et al. (eds), Archaic and Classical Greek Epigram (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010), esp. the editors’ introduction (1-20). 

12 On the magnitude of this key cultural resonance, see, for example, Peter Bing, “The Un- 
Read Muse? Inscribed Epigram and its Readers in Antiquity” in Hellenistic Epigrams, 
ed. M. A. Harder et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), which incidentally highlights another— 
wholly separate—point of commonality between Greek and Arabic poetry: scenes of 
readers confronting poetic inscriptions (e.g, the story of the caliph Harun ar-Rashid’s visit 
to Dayr Hind discussed in Adam Talib “Topoi and Topography in the histories of al-Hira’” in 
History and Identity in the Late Antique Near East, ed. Philip Wood (New York, Ny: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 141-42). 
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the Hellenistic period into the epigram genre, but awareness of its etymolog- 
ical and historical origins persisted, especially in the genre’s semantic field: 


What originally began as an inscription now becomes essentially literary: 
the occasion increasingly becomes fictitious as is obvious, above all, in 
the epitymbia (funeral inscriptions) to personalities who had died cen- 
turies earlier.'4 


Kathryn J. Gutzwiller, whose Poetic Garlands: Hellenistic epigrams in context is 
a ground-breaking analysis of the Hellenistic epigram to which I am indebted, 
has discussed the epigram’s transformation from a minor (inscribed) form to 
an engine of poetic creativity in the Hellenistic period. As she explains, “It 
was the writtenness of the epigram, as its essential feature, that for centuries 
confined it to the ranks of the minor arts, to the category of the decorative 
and the trivial’.'6 This prejudice against a written knowledge-culture in favor of 
oral transmission will be familiar to students of early Islamic culture familiar 
with the work of Gregor Schoeler and others.!” The epigram had to break free 
of its instrumental, epigraphic function in order to enter the realm of culture 
proper: “As long as the epigram was confined to its monument, it was excluded 
from the arena of oral discourse where poetry could obtain rank and status 
by performance, and reperformance, before a collective audience.”!® Greek 


13 Calling the epigram a form is not over-determining it: “The metre of the epigram was 
the epic hexameter, sporadically in combination with a dactylic pentameter, an iambic 
trimeter, or in rare exceptions appearing in yet other combinations.” (Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. 
“Epigram I. Greek” [E. Degani]). 

14 Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram I. Greek” [E. Degani]. 

15 “Only at the beginning of the Hellenistic age did epigrams emerge as fully literary forms; 
in fact, they became a favorite of those on the cutting edge of literary development.’ 
(Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 3). 

16 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 2. 

17. “During this period literary works of higher rank obtained written form only for mnemonic 
purposes, to be preserved for the oral performance” (Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 2). 
Compare Gregor Schoeler, The Genesis of Literature in Islam: from the aural to the read, 
trans. and ed. Shawkat M. Toorawa (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2009), an 
English edition of Schoeler’s Ecrire et transmettre dans les débuts de Vislam (Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 2002), and other articles; see also Gregor Schoeler, The Oral and 
the Written in Early Islam, trans. Uwe Vagelpohl, ed. James E. Montgomery (Abdingdon 
and New York, Ny: Routledge, 2006), a collection of several of his most seminal articles 
translated into English. 

18 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 3. One of the most interesting aspects of the inscription to 
codex transition in the history of the epigram genre is the rise of female epigrammatists 
in the Hellenistic period. Inscribed epigrams were, as Gutzwiller puts it, “unmarked 
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epigram—like all good memes—survived parasitically, according to Gut- 
zwiller; its leap off the monument and onto the respectability of the page was 
facilitated by simultaneous developments in elegiac and sympotic poetry, as 
well as by the spread of books, specifically poetry collections.!9 This contextual 
transformation was key for the epigram’s generic development, as Gutzwiller 
explains:2° 


When an author or editor transfers an epigram from its site of inscrip- 
tion to a papyrus roll, it is signaled by a cultural convention that a more 
literary form of interpretation is now expected of the reader. The poem 
is no longer an “epigram’” in the original sense of an inscription but a 
representation of such an “epigram.” The monument adorned by the ep- 
igram is no longer visually present, but like the banqueting hall as the 
site of the sympotic epigram, must now be reconstructed in the reader’s 
imagination. 


According to Gutzwiller, “[t]he illusion of inscription maintained in many 
literary epigrams may also have boosted the genre’s appeal to this bookish 
age, concerned with the visual as well as the more strictly literary aspects of 
the written word.”2! What was once denotation became connotation, thus 
beginning the process by which the term lost its generic specificity over time. 
Already in the Greek tradition by the Hellenistic period (4th century Bc), when 
we speak of epigram, we are in fact speaking of a literary form, which exists 
already at one remove: epigram' or epigram, , and not an undifferentiated, 
persistent phenomenon.?? This fact may be historically extraneous, but it is in 
generic interstices like these that scholars of non-European literatures can find 
the audacity to repurpose world-literary categories and enhance them. 


and so gendered male” but “[b]y publishing epigrams under their own names and often 
with content that reflected the interests of their gender, women epigrammatists made 
an important contribution to the new literary character of epigram [...].” (Kathryn J. 
Gutzwiller, “Gender and Inscribed Epigram: Herennia Procula and the Thespian Eros’, 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 134 (2004), 383). 

19 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 4-5. 

20 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 7. 

21 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 4. 

22 See Peter Bing, “Between Literature and the Monuments” in Hellenistic Epigrams, ed. 
M. A. Harder et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), esp. 29-40. NB: I use subscript notation to 
highlight the distinction between the contexts in which epigrams appear: either as 
epigraphs (epigram 


) or in codices (epigram, |). The prime symbol (Epigram’) is 


inscription book) 


used in mathematics to signify a derivative function and is thus apt. 
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The epigraphic pre-history of the epigram is simultaneously irrele- 
vant to and immanent in the eventual fate of the epigram genre in literary 
history.23 The epigraphic phase of Greek epigram, though brief, lived on 
implicitly in Hellenistic poetry and transculturally in the etymon, where 
it has often overshadowed more germane literary features (see e.g. Wahba’s 
first-order definition above). Nevertheless, the reason that the term epigram 
entered the common parlance of literary scholarship and exercised such a 
profound influence on Greek, Latin, and vernacular European literatures is 
precisely because it was rescued from the ignominy of monumental adorn- 
ment and brought into the literary mainstream in the Hellenistic period.?+ 
It cannot be put any more concisely than in Alan Cameron’s formulation: 
“The epigram was in fact destined by its very nature to be anthologized.*® 
Kathryn Gutzwiller has argued that even when epigrams were not immedi- 
ately composed as written texts, they were always composed with written 
preservation in mind: “Even if Hellenistic poets sometimes composed for the 
stone and sometimes recited their epigrams to friends at social gatherings, 
they were nevertheless self-consciously aware that their epigrams would ulti- 
mately reside with other poetry in a written context.”?6 Scholars of Islamicate 
literary traditions have often promoted the attitude that short poems hold 
more interest for their role in social interactions than their aesthetic value.2” 
Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss have remarked that this attitude toward 


23 Cf. Simon Hornblower et al. (eds), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 4th ed. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), s.v. “Epigram’” [G. A. Highet and J. W. Duff]: “Throughout 1,000 
years of development the poetic epigram never wholly lost its original meaning”. 

24 Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss note, too, that “Collections of short elegy, such as that 
attributed to Theognis, containing poems that were often abbreviated or excerpted, 
likely became available at about the same time as collections of inscribed epigram, by 
the fourth century B.C.” (Bing and Bruss, “Introduction to the Study of the Hellenistic 
Epigram’, 11). This, they explain, had a great influence on the epigram genre and 
eventually “The confluence of sympotic and erotic elegy and traditional types of verse- 
inscription enlarged the thematic scope of literary epigram. Thus by the third century 
B.C. the meaning of the term itself expanded so as to comprise any brief, mainly elegiac 
poem, whether of the conventional epigraphic kind, or erotic-sympotic.’ (12). I mention 
here briefly that Gutzwiller (Poetic Garlands, 4n) and Alan Cameron, following Richard 
Reitzenstein, disagree about the primacy of writing vs. performance as concerns the early 
Hellenistic epigram. Cameron argues that “The principal forum for the epigram in the 
early third century [...] was the symposium.” (Alan Cameron, Callimachus and his Critics 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995), 78). 

25 Cameron, The Greek Anthology, 4. 

26 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 5-6. 

27 +eg. “[...] many of the short poems of Anvari and Sa’di translated here read like off- 
the-cuff occasional pieces which were then thought witty enough to preserve.” (Dick 
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epigram composition can be reductive and uncritical, and their note of 
caution is equally good advice for scholars of Islamicate literatures: 


No doubt, some epigrams were recited at symposia; some may even have 
been composed and performed over wine in the course of the party. Yet 
it is striking that, of the many sources that describe poetic performance 
at Hellenistic symposia, not one ever mentions the recital of epigram— 
apart, that is, from the scenes envisioned in the epigrams themselves. We 
must therefore take care not to confuse a poem’s description of an occa- 
sion with the actual circumstances of its composition/reception.?® 


For Kathryn Gutzwilley, “[t]he literariness of the Hellenistic epigram depends, 
then, not upon some ‘bookish’ element in form, style, or theme (though some 
poems do seem unlikely candidates for inscription), but upon the context in 
which the poem is found.”29 

The canon of the Western epigram is composed of two strands: the 
Hellenistic epigram tradition studied by Gutzwiller and others, and the 
Latin epigram tradition, whose most famous practitioners were Martial and 
Catullus.2° The tradition of the Greek epigram was adopted in Rome, where 
many Greek epigrammatists actually lived and worked, and it is interesting 
that this transfer was also linked to the form's epigraphic origins.*! It is not 
clear whether Catullus (1st century BC), thought of his own short poems as 
epigrams, but the tradition did use that term to describe them.*” Yet despite 


Davis, Borrowed Ware: medieval Persian epigrams (London: Anvil Press, 1996; rev. ed. 
Washington, Dc: Mage Publishers, 2004), 23). 

28 Bing and Bruss, “Introduction to the Study of the Hellenistic Epigram’, 13-4. Ewen Bowie 
treated this proposed generic evolution at length in an article in the same volume. See 
Ewen Bowie, “From Archaic Elegy to Hellenistic Sympotic Epigram?” in Brill’s Companion 
to Hellenistic Epigrams: down to Philip, ed. Peter Bing and Jon Steffen Bruss (Leiden: Brill, 
2007). For Kathryn Gutzwiller, “[t]he advent of literary epigrams [...] seems directly 
tied to the invention of the poetry book as a literary form.’ (Kathryn J. Gutzwiller, “The 
Literariness of the Milan Papyrus or ‘What Difference a Book?” in The New Posidippus: a 
Hellenistic poetry book, ed. Kathryn J. Gutzwiller (Oxford University Press, 2005), 287.) 

29 Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands, 7. 

30 ~— Arecent work on Martial is William Fitzgerald, Martial: the world of epigram (Chicago, IL: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 2007). cf. Hornblower et al. (eds), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
s.v. “Epigram. (3) Graeco-Roman’ [G. A. Highet and J. W. Duff] and James Hutton, The 
Greek Anthology in Italy to the year 1 800 (Ithaca, Ny: Cornell University Press, 1935), 10. 

31 ~~ Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram. 11. Latin. B. History” [M. Lausberg]: “Since the and half of 
the 3rd cent[ury] BC, the custom of inscriptional funeral epigrams [was] adopted from 
Greece first by upper class families like the Scipio clan [...]”. 

32 ~~‘ Brill’s New Pauly, sw. “Epigram. 11. Latin. B. History” [M. Lausberg]. 
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Catullus’ important influence, it was Martial who developed the style of 
satiric epigram that would define the Latin art and overtake the Hellenistic 
epigram in historical influence.3* Martial cultivated the epigram as a high 
verbal art and established the satiric, pointed epigram format that typifies 
the genre to this day.3* In the words of James Hutton, “The practice of Martial 
established the form for the Western Middle Ages. Brevity and point were 
everything.’95 


1 Modern Epigram 


The modern epigram bears the stamp of Martial and Catullus, and has 
become a brief, pointed, witty remark, instead of the vaguer but richer 
form which the Greeks filled with such manifold and delicate emotion.?® 


Epigrams, like Arabic maqati-poems, depend—not only generically, but onto- 
logically—on their anthological contexts. The ambiguous generic status of the 
epigram is often blamed on a literary-critical gap and it is clear that as a minor 
verse form, the epigram has often been ignored: “The ancients have left no ex- 
tended theory of the epigram. |...] If all periods are taken together, the Greek 
epigram does not admit of definition, in the sense in which tragedy and the epic 
poem do. Its only differentia is brevity.’>” Of course, the fate of the epigram genre 
once it was adopted into the canon of European literature—during the climax 
of that canon’s formative period—diverged from its more generically ambig- 
uous classical past. The modern European epigram genre was inspired by The 
Greek Anthology, a didactic collection of Hellenistic epigrams, as well as the dis- 
tilled style of Martial’s epigrams, and was fuelled by a fervent project to reclaim 


33 = “Catullus’ work differs from Hellenistic epigram poetry [...] in its serious presentation of 
love.” (Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram. 11. Latin. B. History” [M. Lausberg]). 

34 “Martial aims at elevating the literary status of the genre by imposing high demands on 
quality, in contrast to the common perception that regarded the epigram as a playful side 
activity for amateurs. Aside from the mocking epigrams most often noticed in literary 
reception, most other types of epigrams (except for love epigrams) are represented as 
well. In his supreme utilization of the Latin and Greek traditions, Martial led epigram 
poetry to a high point in which keen pointedness is connected to a rich and lively 
description of detail.” (Brill’s New Pauly, s.v. “Epigram. 11. Latin. B. History” [M. Lausberg]). 

35 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 55. Compare the definition given in David Mikics, A 
New Handbook of Literary Terms (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2007), 106: “The 
epigram is, by definition, compact, pungent, and insightful [...].” 

36 Hornblower et al. (eds), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. “Epigram’” [G. A. Highet and J. 
W. Duff]. 

37 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 55. 
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the classical past. The modern European epigram was filtered—re-filtered, 
in fact—through the Latin legacy of Italy, first in the Roman period and then 
again in the mediaeval Latin tradition. While the history of the Latin epigram 
in Italy begins as early as the 3rd century Bc and continued under influence 
of the Hellenistic model until the 4th century AD, by the 15th century, “the 
general run of Latin epigrams then written savor more of Martial than of the 
Anthology.’ It was in the 15th century that the recension of Hellenistic Greek 
epigrams compiled by Maximus Planudes in 1301 was brought to Italy by Byz- 
antine immigrants. This text was subsequently printed for the first time in 1494 
in Florence by Janus Lascaris (d. 1535). The arrival of this text, which we now 
know as the Greek Anthology, came at a propitious time for the development of 
the vernacular epigram in Italian and French.?9 Once again the process of ge- 
neric development is not simply the story of inheritance and application, but a 
multifaceted process of accommodation, inspiration, and approximation: 


The Italians and French had several small verse-forms, more or less “lyr- 
ical” in character, well-accepted in the vernacular tradition—strambotti, 
rispetti, dizains, madrigali, ballati, and above all the sonnet. These were 
often in many respects the equivalents of the Greek epigram. Writers of 
these forms in the Renaissance became conscious of the similarity, and 
their consciousness led to formal modification as well as to substantial 
borrowing.*° 


This project was itself analogous to the Hellenistic-era project in which 
scholars went through the record of archaic poetry to discover epigrams that 
had—up until that point—only been epigrammatic.*! 

In 1538 in France, Clément Marot (1496-1544) “undertook to modify the 
old dizains | ten-liners| and the like by importing into them the substance and 
movement of Martial and the neo-Latin epigram” going so far as to call his 
collection Epigrammes.*? This development in nomenclature is important, 


38 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 43. 

39 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 35; 42. On the tradition of neo-Latin epigrams, see 
Susanna de Beer et al. (eds), The Neo-Latin Epigram. A Learned and Witty Genre (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 2009). 

40 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 56. See also idem, “Ronsard and the Greek Anthology’, 
Studies in Philology 40:2 (April 1943); and Daniel Russell, “The Genres of Epigram and 
Emblem” in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism. Vol. 3: The Renaissance, ed. Glyn P. 
Norton (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1999). 

41 Hornblower et al. (eds), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. “Epigram. (2) Hellenistic” [G. 
A. Highet and J. W. Duff] 

42 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 58. 
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but common generic characteristics of the Western epigram can be found in 
earlier French poetry as well: 


Je suis Francois, dont ce me poise, 

Né en Paris emprés Ponthoise. 

Or, d’une corde d’une toise, 

Saura mon col, que mon cul poise. 
(Francois Villon, 1431-c. 1463) 


In Italy, on the other hand, the break with vernacular tradition for the sake of 
idealized tradition was more radical: 


In Italy the vernacular epigram came into existence just following the 
bloom of the Latin epigram under Leo X [aka Giovanni de Medici, r. 
1513-1521], and found its models preferably among the Latin epigramma- 
tists of that age. It appears not to have grown out of a modification of the 
strambotti or rispetti, but was an immediate imitation of Latin and Greek 
form.*4 


Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556), whose epigrams—‘“completed before 1546’— 
were “the first [...] in Italian to be widely known, and influential” also “modeled 
himself directly on the Greek and Latin writers without reference to mediaeval 


forms.”*5 Crucially, these collections were written against the backdrop of a 


stream of theoretical activity diagnosing and reifying the epigram genre, the 


first such attempt in literary history. It should come as no surprise perhaps 
that Marot’s Epigrammes were mostly modified dizains in light of the proposed 
equivalence between sonnet and epigram that prevailed in this period.*° This 


43 


44 


45 
46 


Francois Villon, The Complete Works of Francois Villon, trans. Anthony Bonner (New York, 
Ny: Bantam, 1960): “I am Frangoys, which is no pleasure, / Born in Paris near Pontoise; / 
And soon my neck, by a rope measure, / Will learn how much my bottom weighs.’ Quoted 
with the original in Raymond Oliver, Poems Without Names: the English lyric, 1200-1500 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, cA: University of California Press, 1970), 130. 

Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 58. Interestingly, Thomas Wyatt (1503-42) 
attempted his own brand of syncretism in this respect, “[adapting] [...] Italian lyrics in the 
form of English epigrams” but Whipple suggests that “[i]t is not improbable that Wyatt 
himself had no conscious intention of writing epigrams as such; he may have purposed 
merely to introduce the strambotto into English verse.’ (Whipple, Martial and the English 
Epigram, 312). 

Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 59. 

Interestingly, this same equivalence did not carry over into the English tradition: “In 
England, however, the sonnet and the epigram came to be regarded as antithetical by the 
last decade of the sixteenth century [...]”. (A. C. Hamilton (ed.), The Spenser Encyclopedia 
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assertion is first voiced in Sebillet’s Art Poétique, published in 1548: “Sonnet 
nest autre chose que le parfait épigramme de l'italien comme le dizain du 
francois.”*” This is an early modern form of the same tendency toward literary 
syncretism we continue to practice in comparative literary studies today. 

The most influential theoretician of the modern European epigram was 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), who was almost exclusively interested in 
the pointed Latin epigrams of Martial and Catullus.4® According to Alastair 
Fowler, Scaliger’s analysis “reflects remarkable progress towards useful genre 
criticism, giving detailed descriptions of kinds, based on rhetorical disposi- 
tio.’*9 In his Poetics (Poetices, published posthumously in 1561), he defines 
the epigram as: “Epigramma igitur est poema breve cum simplici cuiuspiam 
rei, vel personae, vel facti indicatione, aut ex propositis aliquid deducens.”5° 
That is to say: “Epigram is, therefore, a short poem that indicates some 
simple matter, person, or deed, or [else] deduces something from an [earlier] 
proposition”. Scaliger is also well known for his division of the epigram into 
“tastes”.5! What is key in Scaliger, beyond the emphasis placed on point, is 
the idea of composite epigrams that expand on the proposition as it is first 
presented.®? This same idea is taken up by later theorists, including Gotthold 


(London: Routledge, 1990), s.v. “epigram’” [Robert V. Young]). Rosalie Colie has proposed 
to call the epigram and sonnet “countergenres’, that is they are “twinned and yet opposite” 
(Rosalie L. Colie, The Resources of Kind: genre-theory in the Renaissance (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 1973), 67). 

47 Translation: “[The] Sonnet is nothing other than the perfect Italian epigram [and is 
thus] like the French dizain”. French original quoted in Hutton, The Greek Anthology in 
Italy, 56. According to Hutton, “The first elaborate theory of the epigram was the work of 
Robortello (1548) [who] [s]o far as possible [treated] the epigram [genre] on principles 
drawn from the Poetics of Aristotle.” (ibid., 60-61). The first theory of the vernacular 
epigram was propounded by Thomas Sebillet (1512-89) in 1548 (ibid., 62). 

48  “[Scaliger’s] interest, however, is almost wholly Latin, and, while he pays his respects to 
the Greek epigrams, he is mainly thinking of only two styles—that of Catullus and that of 
Martial.” (Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 64-5). 

49 Fowler, “The Formation of Genres in the Renaissance and After”, 186. 

50 Quoted in Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 64. 

51 “Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics, gives a fivefold division, which displays a certain 
ingenuity in the nomenclature but is very superficial: the first class takes its name from 
mel, or honey, and consists of adulatory specimens; the second from fel, or gall; the third 
from acetum, or vinegar; and the fourth from sal, or salt; while the fifth is styled the 
condensed, or multiplex.” (Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., 1911, s.v. “epigram”). For 
more genre metaphors at the time, see Colie, The Resources of Kind and the list given in 
Fowler, “The Formation of Genres in the Renaissance and After’, 191. 

52 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 64. 
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Lessing, and it is especially relevant for the structure of Arabic maqati-poetry 
discussed above.5? 

Antonio Possevino (1533-1611), a Jesuit pedagogue, provided a lucid 
analysis of epigrammatic discourse in his Tractatio de Poési et Pictura (pub- 
lished in 1595 in Lyons), “[...] [recognizing] two main parts in an epigram— 
expositio and clausula or conclusio [...].5+ This idea of the composite 
epigram—nascent in Scaliger, and mature in Possevino—is conceptualized 
in the analysis proposed by Gotthold Lessing (1729-81) with reference, cru- 
cially, to the pre-history of the epigram, or epigram, ...,..,,,, I the modern 
period, as the epigram was re-introduced to Latin Europe, combining twin 
strands from the neo-Latin tradition drawing on Martial and the erotic-sym- 
potic Hellenistic epigrams collected in the Byzantine Greek Anthology, “[...| 
it encountered a goodly number of small forms already established, which 
satisfied the desire of brevity and neatness and took up many of the impulses 
that were expressed in Greek and Latin through the epigrammatic form.’>> 
These native vernacular traditions were not displaced, but rather were incor- 
porated into the modern epigram.5® This process of adoption caused an 
element of genre anxiety and necessitated a renewed attempt at reification 
and legitimization. Lessing, recounting the mythic history of the epigram, 
developed an ingenious analysis of the epigram that linked its modern style 
to its ancient origins: 


Lessing’s idea, in order to solve the problem of the definition of epigram 
[...] was to force on the epigram form a bipartite structure. The epigram is 
a poem which, as though it were a genuine inscription, excites and holds 


53  Scaliger’s analysis—according to Hutton—“caught the attention of the world north 
of the Alps, and the attention of the Jesuit schoolmasters’”—and this was instrumental 
in spreading the gospel of the neo-classical epigram throughout western Europe (ibid., 
64-5). Alastair Fowler has discussed how “humanistic education” led to a “new grasp 
of genre” (Fowler, “The Formation of Genres in the Renaissance and After’, 186). “The 
epigram’, he explains, “[...] was of course a common medieval form, but it now came to be 
practiced with a distinctive precision.” (ibid., 186). For a discussion of the development 
of epigram in Martial’s native Spain, see J. P. Sullivan, Martial, the Unexpected Classic: a 
literary and historical study (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 273-79. See 
also Zivilé Nedzinskaité, “Finis epigrammatis est anima eius’: Transformations of the 
Content of the Latin Epigram in the Epoch of the Baroque’, Interlitteraria 19:2 (2014). 

54 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 66. 

55 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 64-5. 

56 Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 64-5. 
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our attention and curiosity about a particular subject (Vorwurf, Erwar- 
tung) and then proceeds to satisfy that curiosity (Aufschluss)>” 


Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803) disagreed with this diagnosis, “[argu- 
ing] that the basic epigram was simply exposition’,>® but Lessing had “isolated 
[...] the one predominant element that Martial had made his own [...], the 
element of the pointed and witty conclusion”.5? 

Lessing was not the first critic to apply anachronistic syncretism, but his 
was perhaps the most ingenious deployment of it. The modern European 
epigram is not merely a calque, but a highly anxious calque at that. Early 
modern Europeans would not contemplate conceding incommensurabil- 
ity with Classical modes so they repurposed, accommodated, and grafted 
features of Greek and Latin epigram to vernacular epigrammatic forms to 
produce a literary hybrid that satisfied the ambitions of their renaissance 
project.®° 


57 Sullivan, Martial, the Unexpected Classic, 298. See Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, “Zerstreute 
Anmerkungen iiber das Epigramm” in Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Sammtliche Schriften, 1. 
Theil (Berlin: In der Vossischen Buchhandlung, 1771). 

58 Sullivan, Martial, the Unexpected Classic, 298. See Johann Gottfried Herder, “‘Anmerkungen 
tiber die Anthologie der Griechen, besonders iiber das griechische Epigramm’” in J. G. 
Herder, Zerstreute Blatter, 2. Ausgabe (Gotha: bei Carl William Ettinfer, 1791-98). James 
Hutton notes that “The amatory epigrams [...] are not part of the Anthology most often 
translated or directly imitated, at any rate down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. One observes that Meleager of Gadara, who to-day in the minds of many stands 
as the typical amatory epigrammatist, was hardly distinguished as a personality before 
the end of the eighteenth century.’ (Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 75). 

59 Sullivan, Martial, the Unexpected Classic, 298. On Martial’s influence, see Whipple, Martial 
and the English Epigram and de Beer, “The Pointierung of Giannantonio Campano’s 
Epigrams’, 143-47. 

60 This was not simply the concern of romance languages either. The German poet Martin 
Opitz (1597-1639), who was “[b]y common consent [...] the spokesman of orthodox 
literary opinion of his time and country [...] made it his life work to show that Germany 
could have all the literary genres possible in other languages.’ (Lawrence Marsden 
Price, English Literature in Germany (Berkeley and Los Angeles, ca: University of 
California Press, 1953), 7-8). See also Geoffrey H. Hartman, “Beyond Formalism’, MLN 
81:5 (December 1966); repr. in Geoffrey H. Hartman, Beyond Formalism: literary essays, 
1958-1970 (New Haven, cT: Yale University Press, 1970). 
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2 Epigram Goes Global 


On 4 June 1902, Basil Hall Chamberlain (1850-1935)—the British-born Pro- 
fessor of Japanese at Tokyo Imperial University—presented a paper entitled 
“Basho and the Japanese Poetic Epigram” to the Asiatic Society of Japan.®! 
Chamberlain began his article by explaining that “All Japanese poems are 
short, as measured by European standards. But there exists an ultra-short 
variety consisting of only seventeen syllables all told.” The form Chamberlain 
was talking about, the Aaiku, is well known in the West today; It is a poem of 
three lines of five, seven, and five syllables respectively.®? The issue of brevity 
and normative poem length weighed heavily on Chamberlain as he sought to 
explain the particular nature of Japanese poetry to a non-Japanese audience; 
this much is clear from his language and manner of argument. Chamberlain 
explained that the Aaiku’s extreme concision had not hindered it in any way, 
rather that “[t]he poets of Japan [...] produced thousands of these microscopic 
compositions, which enjoy a great popularity, have been printed, reprinted, 
commentated, quoted, copied, in fact have had a remarkable literary success.” 
All the same, the brevity inherent in the haiku form means, Chamberlain 
suggested, that these poems “[...] must evidently differ considerably from our 
ordinary notions of poetry, there being no room in so narrow a space for most 
of what we commonly look for in verse.’ In order to make the haiku more 
familiar to his English-speaking audience, Chamberlain adopted a domesti- 
cating strategy by which he associated it with the familiar poetic type of the 
epigram:® 


61 See in Hiroaki Sato (trans.), Japanese Women Poets: an anthology (Armonk ny; London: M. 
E. Sharpe, 2008), XXXVIII. 

62 Basil Hall Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram” in Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Japanese Poetry (London: John Murray, 1911). The article first appeared in 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 30, pt. 2 (1902). 

63 Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 145. 

64 _ ibid., 145-46. The advent of Twitter and micro-blogging has brought the issue of relative 
orthographic concision to the fore once again. See, inter alia, “Twtr. Which tongues work 
best for microblogs?” The Economist (31 March 2012). 

65 We find the exact same tendency in scholarship on other non-European literary traditions 
in the period during which Chamberlain was writing (i.e. Paul Elmer More, A Century 
of Indian Epigrams. Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari (London and New York, Ny: 
Harper and Brothers, 1899), 8: “Under [Bhartrihari’s] name we have a little book of 
epigrams called the Cataka-trayam, or Century-triad, in which he unfolds in somewhat 
broken sequence his experience of life.” and A. Berriedale Keith, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1928), 208; 348). On short poetry in Sanskrit, 
see S. N. Dasgupta et al. (eds), A History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical Period (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta [Press], 1947—), 364-418. See also similar issues discussed in Ming 
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Their native name is Hokku (also Haiku and Haikai), which in default of a 
better equivalent, I venture to translate by “Epigram,” using that term, not 
in the modern sense of a pointed saying,—un bon mot de deux rimes orné, 
as Boileau has it,—but in its earlier acceptation, as denoting any little 
piece of verse that expresses a delicate or ingenious thought.® 


For Chamberlain, it was primarily the succinctness and delicacy of haiku that 


made his job as cultural go-between so discomfiting. The haiku, he struggled 


to explain, 


[...] is the tiniest of vignettes, a sketch in barest outline, the suggestion, 
not the description, of a scene or circumstance. It is a little dab of colour 
thrown upon a canvas one inch square where the spectator is left to guess 
at the picture as best he may. Often it reminds us less of an actual picture 
than of the title or legend attached to a picture.®” 


Elsewhere he averred that the haiku presents “[n]o assertion [...] for the logical 


intellect [...]”.6 Chamberlain also succumbed to the pull of etymological 


denotation in his analysis.®° 


Chamberlain identified what were, for him, the “permanently distinctive 


characteristics” of the haiku, or Japanese epigram: 


66 


67 
68 


69 
70 


“[...] it is quite free in its choice whether of subject or of diction””° 
“[...| itis essentially fragmentary, the fact that it is part only of a complete 


Xie, Ezra Pound and the Appropriation of Chinese Poetry (New York, Ny: Garland, 1999), 
esp. 6-13; 60-2 on the epigram-paradigm as applied to pre-modern Chinese poetry. 
Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 145. The term Hokku refers 
to the first part (a unit of seventeen syllables) of the tanka, a 31-syllable poem. Haikai 
refers to the concise independent poems that make up Renga anthologies, and Haiku 
is a combination of the two. (See ibid., 158; 164). The Boileau here is Nicolas Boileau- 
Despréaux (1636-1711), who in his didactic poem LArt poétique, defined the epigram as: 
“LEpigramme, plus libre en son tour plus borné, / N’est souvent qu’un bon mot de deux 
rimes orné.” Elsewhere, Chamberlain does concede, however, that the term Aaikai cannot 
always be translated as epigram and that meaning depends on context (Chamberlain, 
“Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 178). 

ibid., 149-50. 

ibid., 148. We also find him calling them “Lilliputian versicles, or semi-versicles” (202) 
and “not pearls, but only tiny beads” (206). 

On haiku and inscribed verse, see ibid., 153; 190. 

ibid., 164. Elsewhere he remarked that “[t]he washing, the yearly house-cleaning, 
Christmas (or rather December) bills, even chilblains (!), come under the epigrammatist’s 
ken. In fact, nothing is too trivial or too vulgar for him.” (ibid., 152). 
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stanza, and that it is consequently not expected to do more than adum- 
brate the thought in the writer’s mind, having never been lost sight of”! 


This second point of his analysis—that the haiku is inevitably “fragmentary’— 
is linked to the same Eurocentric discomfort toward short poetry that Cham- 
berlain himself acknowledged at the beginning of his paper. It should come 
as no surprise to Arabists that this discomfort is given a veneer of empirical 
legitimacy by means of an origin story, not unlike the constant references to 
epigram’s etymological meaning, In the Japanese literary tradition, the tanka, 
“[...| a poetic form of 31 syllables in 5 lines: 5, 7, 5,7,7” was “[t]he premiére form 
of Japanese court poetry.’”? The tanka can itself be divided into two “semi-in- 
dependent” hemistichs—one of seventeen, the other of fourteen syllables—of 
which the first, the “upper” or “initial” hemistich, eventually became the haiku 
form.’ Chamberlain concluded based on this pre-history and the haiku’s un- 
familiar discursive style that it must essentially be fragmentary.” One might 
argue that Chamberlain’s analysis of the haiku as fragmentary and sub-rational 
had nothing to do with his views on Japanese society and culture—that it 
was simply a good-faith analysis of condensed, lyric-affective, epigrammatic 
poetry—but I hardly think it a coincidence.” 

In his analysis, Chamberlain drew an explicit connection between the 
haiku as a defective and fragmentary poetic form and basic patterns of 
Japanese thought. He states that the Japanese language is, compared to 
English, “[...] incomparably inferior as a vehicle for poetry [...]” and moreover 
that the East is fundamentally orientated in such a way as to preclude 
“genius”:”6 


71 ibid., 164. 

72 Robert H. Brower and Earl Miner, Japanese Court Poetry (Stanford, ca: Stanford University 
Press, 1961), 511. 

73 Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 158. 

74  Healso criticises the Renga “linked-verse” anthologies for the same sin (ibid., 162). 

75 After all, this is the same person who wrote that “[t]he current impression that the 
Japanese are a nation of imitators is in the main correct. As they copy us to-day, so did 
they copy the Chinese and Coreans a millennium and a half ago. [...] [The] one original 
product of the Japanese mind is the native poetry.” (Basil Hall Chamberlain, The Classical 
Poetry of the Japanese (London: Triibner & co., 1880; repr. London: Routledge, 2000), 
1-2). See also his opinions on Ancient Japanese poetry (idem, “Basho and the Japanese 
Poetical Epigram’, 153-54) and Japanese cultural progress under Chinese and Indian 
influences (ibid., 154-55). 

76 ~~ ibid., 192. 
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Our Western saying that Poeta nascitur, non fit [Poets are born, not made] 
springs from an entirely different mental soil. In China and Japan it is 
held that every one can become a painter, every one can become a poet, 
just as every one can learn to read and write and to behave himself. To a 
certain extent this is true. What renders it doubly true in the Far-East is 
the absence of real genius,—as we Westerns understand genius,—so that 
the interval between different degrees of merit is less than with us. In 
this manner, racial disposition, strengthened by a congenial doctrine and 
its attendant practice, accounts for the enormous number of persons in 
these Eastern countries who can paint, poetise, and so on, after a quite re- 
spectable fashion. Mediocrity does not displease here, which is fortunate, 
seeing that the highest excellence is wanting.”” 


The haiku—which Chamberlain chose to call the Japanese epigram—is, for 
him, perfectly suited to a culture of mediocrity. A Japanese preference for com- 
pact poems is, therefore, in his analysis a function of their natural cognitive 
limitations and aesthetic philosophy: 


[...] [T]he classical or semi-classical poets of Japan, for over a thousand 
years past, have confined themselves to pieces of 31 syllables [the tanka] 
or of 17 [the haiku], whereas even our sonnet, which we look on as a trifle, 
has 140, and our system of stanzas strung together enables us to continue 
indefinitely till the whole of a complex train of thought has been brought 
before the mind. But it may well be that, even had Europe been availa- 
ble as a model, no such sustained style would have had much chance of 
permanently establishing itself in Japan. When an artist—when whole 
generations of artists have produced one sort of thing, it must always 
remain extremely doubtful whether, after all, they could have produced 
another. The tendency to ultra-brevity is too persistent a characteristic of 
Japanese esthetics to be accidental in any given case.”® 


Chamberlain chose to describe this form of Japanese poetry as epigram not 
only to make it more familiar to his audience, but to deride it as well. Short 
poems are, for Chamberlain, an attested, but marginal, phenomenon in the 
Western literary tradition, and while the term epigram serves its comparative 
function in introducing the reader to the Japanese haiku—by no means as 
familiar to the average educated English-speaker then as it is today—there is 
no doubt that Chamberlain also wanted to signal that the haiku was sub-po- 


77 ~~ ibid., 194. 
78  ibid., 206. 
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etic: not quite yet poetry, embryonic, mediocre, defective. The prominence of 
condensed poetry in the Japanese literary canon was a question in need of an 
urgent answer and the stakes were not simply literary, but civilizational: 


The interest of such an enquiry as that here undertaken lies in the fact 
that [...] the epigram is the most thoroughly popular, therefore national, 
characteristic. By the investigator of the Japanese mind it can be studied 
almost as the subject-matter of a natural science can be studied, and it 
yields as its result a picture of the national character. We see this char- 
acter at work while it is, so to say, at play:—we see it ingenious, witty, 
good-natured, much addicted to punning and to tomfoolery; we see it 
fanciful but not imaginative, clever but not profound; we see it joking 
on the gravest subjects; we see it taking life easily and trifles seriously; 
we see its minute observation of detail, its endless patience in accumu- 
lating materials, together with its incapacity for building with them; we 
see its knack for hinting rather than describing,—a knack which, when 
it becomes self-conscious, degenerates into a trick and is often carried 
past the limit of obscurity, not to say absurdity [...]. We see that compar- 
ative weakness of the feeling for colour which characterizes Japanese art 
reappearing here as a want of feeling for rhyme and rhythm and stanzaic 
arrangement, for all, in fact, that goes to make up the colour of verse.”? 


Chamberlain’s views on literature and Japanese culture did not go unchal- 
lenged. As early as 1934, Harold Gould Henderson opposed the translation of 
haiku as epigram in the introduction to his anthology of Japanese poetry in 
translation. Haiku, Henderson argued, is “[...] intended to express and to evoke 
emotion’ so to translate it as epigram “[...] is quite misleading.”®° Henderson's 
objection was based on a thematic reservation: the idea of epigam as fun- 
damentally satiric.*! Asataro Miyamori objects to this translation on similar 
grounds: 


Some British and American writers call the haiku “the Japanese epigram,.” 
on the ground that in length it resembles the shortest European poems— 
the Greek, the Roman and modern epigrams. But this epithet is quite in- 
appropriate, inasmuch as, on the average, the haiku is much shorter than 


79 Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 208. 

80 Harold Gould Henderson, The Bamboo Broom: an introduction to Japanese haiku (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 1934), 5-6. 

81 cf. the dissenting review, however: “[...] despite Mr. Henderson's objections the term 
‘epigram’ [...] seems really as good an English equivalent for haiku as any [...]” (H. Parlett, 
review of H. G. Henderson, The Bamboo Broom, JRAS 2 (1935), 416). 
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the epigrams, which sometimes run to twenty or thirty lines, and are quite 
different in content, in subject matter, from the other. The epigrams, for 
the most part, treat of human affairs and aim chiefly at humour, cynicism 
and satire. On the other hand, the haiku treat principally of Nature—nat- 
ural beauties and natural phenomena and always make some reference 
to the season; and humour is considered bad taste in haiku.82 


Most Japanologists since Chamberlain have been more interested in the struc- 
ture and meaning of short poetic forms than in their commensurability with 
Western poetic categories. Koji Kawamoto has inverted Chamberlain’s logic 
and taken the popularity and prevalence of haiku as evidence of its literary 
efficiency.®? Robert Brower and Earl Miner, writing about the 31-syllable tanka, 
take the form’s succinctness as a given and emphasize the form’s achievement 
in context.®4 They also emphasize aspects of Japanese poetry that Western po- 
etic traditions may be seen to lack: 


The Tanka also has quasi-poetic dimensions unknown to Western poetry 
by virtue of its social and conventional contexts. A Japanese reader who 
learns from a headnote that such-and-such a poem was composed when 
a certain person bade farewell to a friend who took a trip in the autumn 
immediately sees in this image or that phrase a far greater wealth of sit- 
uation, circumstance, and tone than any Westerner does in his poetry.®> 


Developments in scholarship on Japanese poetry since Chamberlain have not 
resulted merely from later generations of scholars’ more enlightened attitudes 
toward race. They are born out of a more accurate historical understanding, 
sensitive and hermeneutic reading, respect for non-European literary tra- 
ditions, and an appreciation for context. Chamberlain’s attitudes toward 
Japanese poetry—his views on its fragmentation, deficiency, and molecular- 
ity—serve as a salutary example of the perils of seeking out and arbitrarily 
designating iterations (or paratypes) of Western literary categories in world 
literature. We will see echoes of Chamberlain's approach in the survey of schol- 
arship on Arabic poetry that follows. 


82  Asatard Miyamori (trans.), Classic Haiku: an anthology of poems by Basho and his followers 
(Tokyo: Maruzen Company, 1932; repr. Mineola, Ny: Dover Publications, 2002), 12. 
See also Koji Kawamoto, The Poetics of Japanese Verse: imagery, structure, meter, trans. 
Stephen Collington, Kevin Collings, and Gustav Heldt (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
2000), 46. 

83 Kawamoto, The Poetics of Japanese Verse, 45; 48-9. 

84 Brower and Miner, Japanese Court Poetry, 436-37. 

85 _ ibid., 437. 


CHAPTER 4 


Hegemonic Presumptions and Atomic Fallout 


As it often happens in theoretical discourse, a valid point tends to de- 
velop till it turns into its opposite by going to the invalid and unhelpful 
extreme.! 


Having surveyed various permutations of the epigram in world literature, let 
us return to the pre-modern Arabic poetic tradition that is the subject of this 
study. This study attempts to make two points—one heuristically, the other 
analytically—about the emergence of a new poetic genre in Arabic and its 
relation to a broad category in world literature known as epigram. This chap- 
ter illustrates how previous applications of the term epigram to pre-modern 
Arabic poetic production tell an important, and somewhat discouraging, sto- 
ry about how Arabic poetry has been treated in modern and contemporary 
scholarship.? Two factors in Western scholarship on Arabic poetry—one foun- 
dational and the other incidental—lie at the heart of this inquiry, and by expli- 
cating these complex epistemic phenomena, light is shed on attitudes toward 
the term epigram as well as the broader agenda of scholarship on pre-modern 
Arabic literature. 


The study of Arabic literature in the modern era—in the West as well as in 
the regions whence this literature came—is altogether inseparable from 
the study of the Classics and their place in the post-Renaissance university.3 


1 Zhang Longxi, “The Complexity of Difference: individual, cultural, and cross-cultural’, 
Interdisciplinary Science Reviews 35:3—4 (2010): 345. 

2 Much of the controversial fervor surrounding Said’s thesis of Orientalism from supporters 
as well as detractors has played itself out on a wide, and generalist, stage. Among these, 
see especially e.g. Bryan S. Turner, Orientalism, Postmodernism and Globalism (London: 
Routledge, 1994). No proper “archaeology of knowledge’, with the necessary focus, restraint, 
and specialization expected of archaeological work, has been produced to date. The Warburg 
Institute’s new Centre for the History of Arabic Studies in Europe is a source for optimism. 
See also Suzanne L. Marchand, German Orientalism in the Age of Empire: religion, race, and 
scholarship (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

3 e.g. “Die arabischen Fachausdriicke werden oft recht willkiirlich (z.B. gasida idyllium) mit 
solchen der antiken Poetik gleichgesetzt. Die antiken Rhetoren werden reichlich zitiert, 
Parallelen aus der griechischen und lateinischen Dichtung in grofser Zahl beigebracht [...]” 
[“The terminology of Arabic studies was often arbitrarily and directly juxtaposed (e.g. gasida 
idyllium) to the terminology of Classical poetry. Ancient rhetoricians were cited amply, 
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Beyond the walls of academe, scholars have shown that early modern and 
modern Europe’s self-conception depends on Arabo-Islamic civilization’s role 
as an unimportant, but essential, intermediary between the Classical Greek 
(and to a lesser extent, Roman) tradition and what Europe calls its renaissance 
and enlightenment.* As Thomas Bauer has argued, the dismissal of Islamicate 
civilizational achievements after the renaissance (whether it begins in the 12th 
or 14th centuries) is precisely—and merely—the reflection of Europe's instru- 
mentalist view of Islamic civilization.5 So much of today’s IsLamophobia is itself 
based on an atavistic caricature of axiomatically ante- and anti-enlightenment 
Islamic societies.® Similarly in western Europe and North America, Arabic 
literature was studied—up until two generations ago—mainly by scholars 
who had been steeped in the study of the Classics. The tendency to see Islamic 
civilization through the lens of Ancient Greece is not simply the result of a 
few individuals’ pedagogical background, however, and the barbarian makeup 
of the last three generations of scholars in the post-colonial era (that is, post- 
World War 11) has not done much to undermine that paradigm. 

Earlier uses of the term epigram in scholarship on Arabic literature 
have been systematic, but uncritical. In most cases, scholars have simply 
neglected to explain what it is they understand epigram to be—in most 
cases assuming that a consensus definition exists—or they have canonized 
a series of thematic assumptions (invective, epideictic, ekphrastic, etc.), 
or—and by no means is it infrequent—they have simply tried to avoid calling 


[and] numerous parallels from Greek and Latin poetry were presented.” (Johann Fiick, Die 
arabischen Studien in Europa bis in den Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1955), 132. See also the discussion in Jaroslav Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry 
and Assorted Poetics” in Islamic Studies: a tradition and its problems, ed. Malcolm H. Kerr 
(Malibu, ca: Undena Publications, 1980), 108). 

4 Consider what Simon Ockley (1678-1720), the fifth Sir Thomas Adams's Professor of Arabic 
in Cambridge University and of course also a divine, gave as the merits of studying Arabic: 
“(1) throwing light on problems of Hebrew lexicography, (2) assisting the study of Jewish 
philosophy, (3) affording access to the Qur’an [...], (4) aiding geographical and historical 
studies, and (5) bringing new materials, through the translations, for the critical study of 
Greek texts” (ArthurJ. Arberry, The Cambridge School of Arabic (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1948), 14-5). 

5 Thomas Bauer, “In Search of ‘Post-Classical Literature’: a review article’, MSR 11:2 (2007): 
141-42: “Terms like ‘Islamic Middle Ages’ and ‘Arabic postclassical literature’ are not as 
harmless as they seem, but inevitably carry a strong political connotation. According to the 
Hegelian teleological worldview that is behind them, Islamic culture has to fulfil one single 
important task, that is, to bring classical thinking (here: science and philosophy of antiquity) 
to the West during the ‘dark’ Middle Ages.’ 

6 See e.g. David Pryce-Jones, The Closed Circle: an interpretation of the Arabs (London: Harper 
& Row, 1989) and (regrettably) passim. 
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has 
not generally been used to describe Arabic verse inscriptions.® Mainstream 


poems “short’.’” Interestingly, the term epigram (scil. epigram 


fuctes) 


7 e.g. “These [i.e. gita‘] are often short compositions on lighter themes, mostly wine, or love, 
or epigrams.” (Huda J. Fakhreddine, “Defining Metapoesis in the ‘Abbasid Age’, ;AL 42:2-3 
(2011): 225). See also Nefeli Papoutsakis, “Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, the Epigrammatist’, Oriens 40:1 
(2012). 

8 There has not been much work done on Arabic verse inscriptions, but Werner Diem and 
Marco Schiller’s The Living and the Dead in Islam: studies in Arabic epitaphs is a superlative 
achievement. Diem and Schdéller present both the epigraphic and literary evidence for 
Arabic epitaphs and it is here that the gap between practice and theory viz. verse inscriptions 
seems quite large. Diem reproduces the verses found as actual epitaphs from Kairouan and 
other towns in modern Tunisia, but notes that verse-epitaphs are generally quite rare (Diem 
and Schéller, The Living and the Dead in Islam, 1:559-74). Meanwhile, Schéller demonstrates 
that among the wide variety of epitaphs culled from literary sources there are many in verse 
(SchGller lists some 237 in his catalogue, 2:338-573). “The statistical evaluation of the cat- 
alogue yields another fact of great importance, namely that roughly two thirds of epitaphs 
quoted in literary sources only report the poetry.’ (Diem and Schdller, The Living and the 
Dead in Islam, 2:323). Throughout his discussion of epitaphs in verse, Marco Schdller avoids 
the term epigram preferring the term “epitaph-poetry” (Diem and Schdller, The Living and 
the Dead in Islam, 2:326-27). See also Werner Diem, “The Role of Poetry in Arabic Funerary 
Inscriptions” in Poetry and History. The Value of Poetry in Reconstructing Arab History, ed. 
Ramzi Baalbaki et al. (Beirut: American University of Beirut Press, 2011); Moshe Sharon, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum Palaestinae, 5 vols (Leiden: Brill 1997-), 1:10-3, 2:92 
(where it is said that “[...] epitaphs in a poetic form [...] became very popular in the second 
half of the Ottoman period [...]”), and 3: XxxIxX—XLI; Carmen Barceld, La escritura arabe en 
el pais valenciano. Inscripciones monumentales, 2 vols (Valencia: Area de Estudios Arabes e 
Islamicos, Universidad de Valencia, 1998), 201-04, and other such studies cited in Geert 
Jan van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded. Arabic Encomiastic and Elegiac Epigrams’, 
Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 26 (1995), 106n). A search for shir in the Online version 
of Ludvik Kalus and Frédérique Soudan (eds), Thesaurus d’Epigraphie Islamique, 10th edi- 
tion, October 2011 gives sixty-seven hits, but some of these are false matches and many do 
not give the text of the poems. Prof. Bernard O’Kane, who led a project to document and 
preserve monumental inscriptions in Cairo, informed me that the presence of poetry in his 
digital database of some 3,250 inscriptions is meager. This is runs counter to the impression 
one gets from pre-modern literary sources, e.g. al-Isbahani (or Pseudo-Isbahani), Adab al- 
ghurab@’, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Munaijjid (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1972); translated into 
English by Patricia Crone and Shmuel Moreh as The Book of Strangers: mediaeval Arabic 
graffiti on the theme of nostalgia (Princeton, NJ: Markus Weiner, 2000). Poetry featured 
frequently in ornamental inscriptions, see e.g. the famous decscriptions in al-Washsha’s 
(d. 936) Muwashsha (or az-Zarf wa-z-gurafa’, several eds). Jewish funerary epigrams 
abound in Graeco-Roman Egypt, see William Horbury and David Noy, Jewish Inscriptions 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), Xx—XxIV; cf. also 
Arie Schippers, Arabic Tradition & Hebrew Innovation: Arabic themes in Hebrew Andalusian 
poetry, 2nd rev. ed. (Amsterdam: Institute for Modern Near Eastern Studies, 1988), 297. On 
the nature and artistry of Arabic inscriptions contemporary with the texts discussed here, 
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conceptions of the epigram among Arabists over the past century have 
been—in line with the early modern and modern European cultural per- 
spectives discussed above—decidedly more Latinate. For example, in the 
E1*—generally regarded as the standard reference work for students of 
pre-modern Islamicate civilizations—the entry “Epigram” (first published in 
1963) redirects the reader to the entry “Hidja” | invective], clearly channeling 
the paradigm of satiric epigram pioneered by Martial.° This is true elsewhere 
in scholarship on pre-modern Arabic literature, as well, where the term 
epigram is most often used to describe satiric or invective poetry (hija’).!° In 
other cases, the term epigram has been applied to pre-modern Islamicate 
literatures including Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, and Urdu to describe 


more generally, see Yasser Tabbaa, The Transformation of Islamic Art during the Sunni 
Revival (Seattle, wA: University of Washington Press, 2001). See also Bernard O’Kane, 
“Persian Poetry on Ilkhanid Art and Architecture” in Beyond the Legacy of Genghis Khan, 
ed. Linda Komaroff (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

2, sv. “Epigram”. The entry to which “Epigram’ redirects is “Hidja”, which Charles Pellat 


9 EI 
defined as an “Arabic term often translated by ‘satire’, but more precisely denoting a 
curse, an invective diatribe or insult in verse, an insulting poem, then an epigram, and 


finally a satire in prose or verse.” (E17, s.v. “Hidja”) In the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 


(1913-36), the entry on “Hidja” 
of Islam, 1st ed., s.v. “Hidj&”). 

10 Satiric epigram: see in £12, s.vv. “Hidj@ [scil. i. in Arabic]” [Ch. Pellat]; “Bashshar b. Burd” 
[R. Blachére]; “Ibn al-Rumi” [S. Boustany]; “al-Hamdawi’” [A. Arazi]; “Muhammad b. Yasir 
al-Riyashi’ [Ch. Pellat]; “al-Farazdak” [R. Blachére]; “Abu ‘l-Asad al-Himmant’; “Abi Sa‘d 
al-Makhzim’’; “Abt Nukhayla” [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Mu‘adhdhal” [Ch. Pellat]; “Aba Shura‘a” 
[Ch. Pellat]; “Musa Shahawatin” [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Lankak” [Ch. Pellat]; “Amr b. Kulthim’ 
[R. Blachére]; “Dik al-Djinn” [A. Schaade & Ch. Pellat]; “al-Hakam b. Muhammad b. 
Kandar al-Mazini” [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Bassam’ [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Thawaba” [S. Boustany]; 
“Hammad ‘Adjrad” [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Sharaf al-Kayrawani” [Ch. Pellat]; “al-Ukayshir” [A. 
Arazi]; “Kayna” [Ch. Pellat]; “Midrar (Bani) or Midrarids” [Ch. Pellat]; “Ibn Rushd” [R. 
Arnaldez]; “Ishak b. Hunayn b. Ishak al-‘Ibadi’ [G. Strohmaier]; “Sukayna bt. al-Husayn” 
[A. Arazi]. 

See also P. A. Mackay, “Patronage and Power in 6th/12th century Baghdad. The Life 


begins: “(A[rabic]), satire, epigram [...]” (Encyclopaedia 


of the Vizier ‘Adud al-Din Ibn al-Muzaffar’, sr 34 (1971): 53; Régis Blachére, “Un jardin 
secret: la poésie arabe’, s1 9 (1958): 11; D. S. Margoliouth, “On Ibn al-Mu‘allim, the Poet 
of Wasit’, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete 26 (1912): 335, 338; Ignaz 
Goldziher, “Der Diwan des Garwal b. Aus Al-Hutej’a’, ZDMG 46 (1892): 520; Gustave Rat's 
translation of al-Ibshihi’s al-Mustatraf fi kull fann mustazraf: “De lepigramme et de ses 
assauts [mordants]” (Al-Mostatraf : recueil de morceaux choisis ¢a et la dans toutes les 
branches de connaissances réputées attrayantes par Sihdb-ad-Din Ahmad al-Absihi, trans. 


Gustave Rat (Paris: E. Leroux, 1899-1902), vol. 1, ch. 43). 
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what is called the qit‘a@h in Arabic." Again this is done with little, if any, con- 


sideration for the anthological context of Hellenistic epigram. This brings us 


to the other, “incidental” factor that has had a profound impact on the study 


of pre-modern Arabic poetry and continues to influence how scholars view 


shorter genres like maqatt-poetry, the subject of this study. 


Atomic Fallout 


[...] the concept of “organic unity” that has long haunted discussions of 
Arabic poetics—[is] a concept born in a certain historical and literary 
context (the Romantic confrontation with neo-classical aesthetics) [...] 
and should be consigned to the rubbish-heap of terms which once served 
a polemic purpose but are of little practical use.! 


Orientalist ideas about the incoherence of classical Islamicate poetry are as 


old as the discipline itself! Walter Leaf, writing in 1898, opined that: “We have 


11 


12 


13 


See e.g., in the case of Hebrew, Peter Cole, The Dream of the Poem: Hebrew poetry from 

Muslim and Christian Spain, 950-1492 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2007), 

532-33: 
Epigrams are extremely common in both Arabic and Hebrew medieval literature, 
and they need to be distinguished within the more general category of the git‘a, or 
short poem. As in classical Greek, Latin, and English literature, the Hebrew epigram 
is characterized by brevity, wit, and its point, or strong sense of closure. In the Arabic 
tradition, longer qasidas were often “ransacked” by anthologists for epigrammatic lines 
that could stand on their own, and this anthology contains several of these “detached” 
epigrams [...]. Epigrams ranged widely in theme, but gnomic, satirical, elegiac, and 
erotic epigrams abound. 


See also Norman Roth, “Deal Gently with the Young Man’: love of boys in medieval 
Hebrew poetry of Spain’, Speculum 57:1 (January 1982): 44; Arie Schippers, “Arabic 
Influence in the Poetry of Todros Abulafia” in Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress 
of Jewish Studies, 9 vols (Jerusalem: World Union of Jewish Studies 1994), 3:18; Wout 
Jac van Bekkum, The Secular Poetry of El‘azar ben Ya‘aqgov ha-Bavli. Baghdad, Thirteenth 
Century on the basis of manuscript Firkovicz Heb. 114, 210.1 St. Petersburg (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 17. In the case of Persian, see Elran, s.v. “Epigram” [J. T. P. de Bruijn]: “Generally 
speaking, the atomized structure characteristic of Persian classical poetry fostered the 
use of an epigrammatic style.” See also Davis, Borrowed Ware. 

Julie Scott Meisami, “Arabic Poetics Revisited’, JAos 112:2 (1992): 256. See also James 
E. Montgomery, “On the Unity and Disunity of the Qasidah’, jaL 24:3 (November 1993): 
272. 

AJ. Arberry found an example of this sentiment already in the mid-18th century among 


” 


Willam Jones’ circle (Arthur. J. Arberry, “Orient Pearls at Random Strung”, BSOAS 11:4 
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learnt from our Greek masters to seek the unity of a poem in the thought or 
mood developed in it. [...] [U]nity is internal and essential. To a Persian poet 
this is not so [...]”.!4 Here again the Classical heritage is, for Leaf, the natural 
locus comparationis for Eastern art. Similarly in 1934 in the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, A. S. Tritton, as if channeling Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
asserted that: 


Arab poetry is essentially atomic; a string of isolated statements which 
might be accumulated but could not be combined. Sustained narrative 
and speculation are both alien to it. It is descriptive but the description is 
a thumbnail sketch; it is thoughtful but the result is aphoristic. The poet 
looks on the world through a microscope. Minute peculiarities of places 
and animals catch his attention and makes his poetry versified geology 
and anatomy; untranslatable and dull. Forceful speech is his aim and the 
result is—to Western minds—often grotesque or even repulsive.! 


The view that Islamicate poems were not artistic wholes, but fragmentary 
collections of individual verses came to be known as atomism or molecularity.!® 
This is an outdated view, which has been thoroughly discredited, so one could 
argue that it is at best quaint and irrelevant for us today. Nevertheless, I believe 
it should command our attention for two crucial reasons. First, this contro- 
versy—over the perceived incoherence of pre-modern Arabic and Islamicate 
poetries—is what gave rise to the modern discipline as we practice it today, 


(February 1946): 703). The atomic paradigm was also applied to other Islamicate poetries 
(e.g. Ottoman, Urdu, etc.); see Frances W. Pritchett, “Orient Pearls Unsung: the quest for 
unity in the Ghazal’, Edebiyat n. s. 4 (1993). 

14 Walter Leaf, Versions from Hafiz. An essay in Persian metre (London: Grant Richards, 
1898), 5 (quoted in Arberry, “Orient Pearls at Random Strung”, 703-4). 

15 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st ed., s.v. “Shir” [A. S. Tritton]; quoted in Michael Sells, “The 
Qasida and the West: self-reflective stereotype and critical encounter’, al-Arabiyya 20:1-2 
(1987): 308. 

16 On the first uses of the epithets “atomic” and “molecular” in connection with Arabic 
poetry, see Geert Jan van Gelder, Beyond the Line: classical Arabic literary critics on the 
coherence and unity of the poem (Leiden: Brill, 1982), 14n. Basil Hall Chamberlain also 
referred to Japanese haiku as “[...] molecules of description, fancy or morality [...]” 
(Chamberlain, “Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram’, 207). The motif of atomism was 
in the 19th-century air, of course: John Dalton (1766-1844) proposed his atomic theory 
of the elements at the beginning of the century and the notion is prominent throughout 
intellectual thought in the era (e.g. in Marx’s economic model, see Das Kapital, chs 1 and 
2). Jaroslav Stetkevych has also pointed out that the same charge of atomism was used to 
describe aspects of the composition of the Hebrew Bible (J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry 
and Assorted Poetics’, 113n). 
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and its echoes continue to reverberate through putatively unrelated debates 


in the field. Second, and more perniciously, the purported fragmentation of 


Islamicate poetry was deployed as a metonym for the “eastern mind”:!” 


[...] The lyric poetry of Persia is indeed a reflexion of the minds of those 
who sang it—sensual, mystic, recalling the voluptuous dreams of Hash- 
ish, the flashes of intuition wherein the Godhead reveals himself in mo- 
mentary blinding visions to the ecstatic drunk with wine, be it of Heaven 
or of Earth.!8 


“(H]ighflown nonsense” indeed, to quote A. J. Arberry.!9 Nevertheless, this vari- 
ety of highflown nonsense was resilient and plagued the discipline for decades, 


as Jaroslav Stetkevych has explained: 


17 


18 
19 


For more than a century of European scholarly commerce with Arabic 
poetry, the Leitmotiv of that commerce had never really changed: the 
nature of Arabic poetry was deterministically and dogmatically assumed 
to exhaust itself in its brick and mortar, in its most basic morphology. It 
remained quite within the philological mentality of the “perfect text” to 
search for the nature of something as fragile as the structure of the Arabic 
poem in its smallest morphological components—in das Einzelne. What 
had once been the Euphrates-like fluidity and the openness of form of 
Goethe's “etwas Quodlibetartiges” is now about to be harnessed into a 
theory of the nature of Arabic poetry which, together with a more com- 


Jaroslav Stetkevych has traced the process by which the perspective of singularity 
proposed by Wilhelm Ahlwardt becomes a site of civilizational bifurcation: “Only a few 
years later, Theodor Néldeke will repeat Ahlwardt’s critical dictum [i-e. “[...] the Arabs 
have understanding for the singular [das Einzelne] only, by reason of which their poetry 
is, according to our conception, never a self-contained whole’ | almost literally, for by that 
time the issue had become apparently quite dogmatic. It was up to Néldeke, however, 
to give the notion of the Einzelne the significant comparativist slant of ‘otherness’: ‘The 
Oriental has always but the single verse in sight, the single image rendered complete 
whereas we look always at the whole’ (T. Ndldeke, Beitréige zur Kenntnis der Poesie der 
alten Araber [Hannover, 1864], p. 5).” (J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics”, 
112, 112n; the quotation from Ahlwardt translated by Stetkevych is from Wilhelm 
Ahlwardt, Uber Poesie und Poetik der Araber (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1856), 
68-9). See also the discussion in Raymond P. Scheindlin, Form and Structure in the poetry 
of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad (Leiden: Brill, 1974), 1-7. 

Leaf, Versions from Hafiz, 5—6 (quoted in Arberry, “Orient Pearls at Random Strung”, 704). 
Arberry, “Orient Pearls at Random Strung”, 704. 
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prehensive anthropological theory of the Arab mind, will result in the 
seductive and conveniently scientific formulation of “atomism’.?° 


For decades, scholars of Islamicate poetry accepted the view that Arabic poet- 
ry was inherently atomistic and occasionally even attempted to inure readers 
to it: 


The reader unaccustomed to this kind of poetry will have noted a rather 
disconcerting feature it displays. Each verse forms a closed unit, only 
slightly interconnected with the others. [...] external incongruity would 
seem to be a real rule in classic Persian poetry. We are in the presence of 
a bunch of motifs only lightly tied together. 

Now, is this lyrical style so monotonous and invariable, as many have 
said? We think it is not [...].7! 


It should come as no surprise perhaps that this view only fell out of fashion 
in the post-colonial period when the civilizational dichotomy underpinning 
atomism began to be challenged. As Julie Scott Meisami has explained, the 
dichotomies that atomism supposed—like the one upon which European 
colonialism rested—were entirely specious: 


The molecular theory is less an aesthetic than a value judgment behind 
which lies the assumption of the innate superiority of Western culture 
and literature, defined through a process of selecting certain features 
as primary or fundamental, hence normative, and applying these as 
criteria for all literature. The result is the creation of two mutually 
opposed literary entities, one “Western”, one “Oriental”, an opposition 


20 J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics”, 113. 

21 ~+Alessandro Bausani, “The development of form in Persian lyrics’, East and West n.s. 9:3 
(September 1958): 149. cf. “An Arabic (or Persian) kasida is a very artificial composition; 
the same rhyme has to run through the whole of the verses, however long the poem may 
be. [...] The result is that we cannot expect much beautiful poetry [...] the description 
of the desert and its animals and terrors may have a certain charm at first, but when the 
description recur in endless poems expressed in the same manner, only with different 
words, the monotony becomes nauseous.” (Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st edition, s.v. 
“Kasida” [F. Krenkow]). Decades later in the £17, Gérard Lecomte (1926-97), who had 
taken on the responsibility of revising and updating Krenkow’s entry, echoed many of 
these—by then, outdated—prejudices: “The Arabic kasida is a very conventional piece 
of verse, with one rhyme, whatever its length, and in a uniform metre. Consequently, 
the charm and originality of certain of the themes employed cannot prevent boredom 
and monotony from reigning over these never-ending poems.” (£1, s.v. “Kasida” [G. 
Lecomte]). 
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which constitutes an important part of the paradigm of cultural identity 
produced by Orientalist scholarship.2* 


Nevertheless, despite the clear shift in scholarly opinion against the hegem- 
onic presumption at the root of atomism following the Second World War es- 
sentialism continued to influence literary analysis well into the 20th century.?3 
The debate over atomism fixated on the form and nature of the qasidah, its 
compositional logic, and the way in which it ought to be read. Proponents of 
the atomic position found pre-modern Arabic (and other Islamicate) poetry 
disjointed, staccato, and incoherent, where their opponents exposed under- 
lying semantic, formalistic, ritual, etc. patterns in these putatively molecular 
poems, thereby demonstrating unmistakable artistic and organic unities. 
After World War 11, as European colonialism gave way to American 
hegemony and the discipline of Oriental Studies was reborn as Near Eastern 
(or Middle Eastern) Studies, atomism became discredited as one element in 
a larger Orientalist Weltanschauung.?* This same period was also the heyday 
of structuralism, which—it will come as no surprise—offered revisionist 
scholars in the post-colonial era a means of disproving the bigoted dogma of 
atomism and making pre-modern Islamicate poetic traditions whole again.?5 
In the 1980s two scholars associated with the University of Chicago, 
Jaroslav Stetkevych and his student Michael Sells, traced the history of this 


22 Julie Scott Meisami, Structure and Meaning in medieval Arabic and Persian poetry: Orient 
Pearls (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003), 2. 

23 See e.g. Gustave von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 2nd ed. (Chicago, IL: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), 266: “Convention backed by what might be called the atomizing 
outlook of the Arab on people and things prevented for the most part the drawing of fully 
individualized portraits in poetical form.” NB: Arberry’s article was published in 1943. 

24 eg. “For a century the dominant image of the qasida has oscillated between the 
barbarism hypothesis [...] and the atomism and objective description hypotheses, the 
Arabs as imaginationless, versifying geologists, endlessly enumerating, to no apparent 
purpose, monotonous strings of unrelated descriptive data. This double-image reaffirms 
in the field of Arabic poetry a mechanism of Orientalism as presented by Edward Said, 
but not explicitly applied by him to Western studies of Arabic literature: the splitting of 
the subject culture into passionate savages on the one hand and strings of data and dead 
facts on the other.” (Sells, “The Qasida and the West’, 323). See also Suzanne Pinckney 
Stetkevych’s discussion of trends in Arabic literary scholarship in her introduction to 
Early Islamic Poetry and Poetics, ed. Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych (Farnham: Ashgate, 
2009). 

25 eg. “Evidently a correct appreciation of the Arabic poetic experience has implications 
for a general evaluation of the Arab mentality, and revision of the established opinion 
about poetry might necessitate a rethinking of the general cultural problem.’ (From the 
introduction to Scheindlin, Form and Structure, 6). 
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important evolution in scholarship with great erudition and lucidity.?® Sells’ 
description of Orientalist misconceptions of the qasidah and their uncriti- 
cal acceptance and application in scholarship gives some idea of the impa- 
tience—if not disbelief—of his generation: 


A stereotype was created of the qasida and the qasida was labeled stere- 
otyped. Literary judgments were made without criteria and the qasida 
was labeled arbitrary. Themes like the wine song were taken out of poetic 
context and trivialized, and the gasida ethos was labeled trivial. Despite a 
mass of data, no coherent understanding of the gasida was achieved and 
the gasida was labeled atomistic.?’ 


In the seven years that followed Jaroslav Stetkevych’s article (published in 
1980), his plea for a re-evaluation of the gasida on its own terms had been 
answered ably—by scholars including himself and Suzanne Stetkevych—so 
by the time Michael Sells published his own article in 1987, the unitarians had 
clearly won the argument.?8 

The past forty years has seen the publication of many structuralist studies 
of Islamicate poetry, which have greatly improved our understanding of the 
nature and function of poetry in pre-modern Islamicate cultures.?9 I do not 


26‘ The articles are: J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics” and Sells, “The Qasida 
and the West: self-reflective stereotype and critical encounter”. 

27. Sells, “The Qasida and the West”, 323. 

28 Sells could identify four “interconnected” groups of scholars “who [had] taken the 
classical Arabic poetic tradition seriously”: “(A) the structuralist interpretations of 
Bateson, Haydar, and Abu Deeb; (B) the work of J[aroslav] Stetkevych and several of 
his students and former students, what may be called the ‘Chicago school’; (C) studies 
of the oral-performative nature of early Arabic poetry, notably those of James T. Monroe 
and Michael Zwettler; and (D) the work of Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, related to the 
Chicago school, but now developed into a comprehensive understanding that deserves 
separate treatment.” (Sells, “The Qasida and the West’, 32.4). 

29 ~~ e.g. Kamal Abu Deeb, “Towardsa Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry’, MES 6 (1975); 
idem, “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry (11), the Eros vision”, Edebiyat 
1 (1976); and idem, “Studies in Arabic Literary Criticism: the concept of organic unity’, 
Edebiyat 2 (1977); Andras Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1974), esp. ch. 4; idem, The Composition of Mutanabbi’s 
Panegyrics to Sayf al-Dawla (Leiden: Brill, 1992); Scheindlin, Form and Structure; James 
E. Montgomery, “Dichotomy in Jahili Poetry’, JAL 17 (1986); Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic 
Poetry; Thomas Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst: eine Untersuchung ihrer Struktur und 
Entwicklung am Beispiel der Onagerepisode, 2 vols (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1992); 
Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak: pre-Islamic poetry and the 
poetics of ritual (Ithaca, Ny: Cornell University Press, 1993); Dagmar Riedel, “The sum 
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mean to suggest that these structuralist studies are perforce concerned with 
the issue of poetic unity, or that structuralism as a method would not have 
come to dominate the study of Islamicate literatures in the second half of 
the 20th century were it not for the atomism controversy. Rather I believe 
that there is a discernible link between the introduction of structuralist 
methods for the study of Islamicate poetries and the older issue of atomism; 
it is axiomatic that all new methodological developments must conform 
and confront underlying dynamics in a given discipline as they are adopted 
into scholarly practice. Nor has atomism or the anti-atomic backlash gone 
completely dormant even as the field moves away from structuralism, like 
the wider discipline of literature, toward a more historicist orientation.2° In 
2004, for example, a scholar of classical Arabic poetry saw fit to describe the 
overarching contribution of her research in light of the atomic controversy: “I 
believe that my major contribution to the scholarly study of the gasidah is to 
strengthen this sense of artistic integrity.”3! The view that pre-modern Arabic 
poetry lacks artistic integrity—and the decades-long campaign to discredit 
it—forms an active and determinant disciplinary legacy for all scholars of 
pre-modern Arabic poetry. Even superficially innocent remarks must be qual- 
ified and the extent to which such remarks are indeed innocent is a question 
of some urgency in our field. When, for example, Geert Jan van Gelder 
noted that “[...] longer poems are often composed, as it were, of a series of 


of the parts: a pre-Islamic gasida by Bi8r b. Abi Hazim al-Asadi’, Der Islam 79 (2002); 
Meisami, Structure and Meaning. See also Raymond Farrin, Abundance from the Desert: 
classical Arabic poetry (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2011), XIII-XVIII, 3-4, 
222-23; and James T. Monroe, Structural Coherence and Organic Unity in the Poetry of Ibn 
Quzman (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming [unseen]). 

But cf. Mary C. Bateson, Structural Continuity in Poetry: a linguistic study of five Pre- 
Islamic Arabic odes (The Hague: Mouton, 1970), one of the first structuralist studies, which 
was panned by Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych: “[Bateson’s] ‘impressionistic thematic 
analyses’ are nothing more than a summary of the poem at the most superficial level; 
there is nothing analytical about them. In brief, Bateson’s work cannot be considered a 
scholarly contribution to the understanding of pre-Islamic poetry.’ (Suzanne Pinckney 
Stetkevych, “Structuralist Interpretations of Pre-Islamic Poetry: critique and new 
directions’, JNES 42:2 (April 1983): 86). 

30 A few examples of this historicist trend in scholarship are: Susanne Enderwitz, Liebe als 
Beruf. Al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf und das Gazal (Beirut [Stuttgart]: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1995); 
Gruendler, Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry; Ali, Arabic Literary Salons; Marlé Hammond, 
Beyond Elegy: classical Arabic women’s poetry in context (Oxford: Oxford University Press 
[for the British Academy], 2010); Jocelyn Sharlet, Patronage and Poetry in the Islamic 
World: social mobility and status in the medieval Middle East and Central Asia (London: LB. 
Tauris, 2010). 


31 Sumi, Description in classical Arabic poetry, 2. 
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epigrams, be they single lines or short passages. Most Arabic poems are either 
epigrams or epigrammatic’,>? he hastened to add—albeit in a footnote—that 
the above statement “[...] does not necessarily imply a lack of unity or coher- 
ence [...]’, as if prophylactically, in order to stave off the inevitable charge of 
atomism. Here in one sentence of analysis and a single footnote we see how, 
for students and scholars of pre-modern Arabic poetry, the term epigram 
has been dragged into a heated, centuries-old, and often absurd, debate, as 
though exemplifying Wilhelm Stekel’s dictum that “[i]f a taboo exists con- 
cerning certain objects, everything associated to the object also becomes 
taboo.”33 The taboo of atomism in Arabic literary studies is legitimate and 
it has a history, but it is nonetheless a taboo that may have contaminated 
analysis and may continue to do so. 


The earliest Arabic poetry excluding rajaz (i.e. garid poetry) is said to be divid- 
ed either into the gasidah or the qit‘ah form. The qasidah does not display very 
strict formal requirements beyond rhyme and meter, but in modern scholar- 
ship it is fundamentally reckoned to be a polythematic poem.** This definition 
is not the same as that used by pre-modern littérateurs themselves.*° Its coun- 
terpart—in both pre-modern Arab and contemporary Western definitions—is 
the qit‘ah. This form, while equally as ancient and prevalent as the gasidah, 
has been treated—by scholars and theorists, if not by poets—for more than 
a millennium as the gasidah’s lesser antithesis.?® As the git‘ah is conceived of 
as nothing more than a poem that fails to be a gasidah, it is usually defined as 


32 ~~ van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 101. 

33 Wilhelm Stekel, “Criminal Impulses” in Wilhelm Stekel, Compulsion and Doubt, trans. 
Emil Gutheil (London: Peter Nevill, 1950), 157 (as cited in Henry Bond, Lacan at the Scene 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2009), 135n (scil. 220n14). 

34 By “very strict formal requirements’, I mean to contrast the loose formal restrictions of 
the gasidah with more regimented forms like the sonnet, rondeau, etc. See Renate Jacobi, 
“The Origins of the Qasida Form” in Qasida Poetry in Islamic Asia and Africa, ed. Stefan 
Sperl and Christopher Shackle, 2 vols (Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

35 “The term gasida is used in indigenous Arabic literature theory and critique differently, 
namely, in a broader sense than in Arabic literature studies in the West. [...] Western 
Arabists [...] normally designate as gasida only the polythematic long poem generally 
beginning with nasib and having the same meter and rhyme [....].’” (Schoeler, “The Genres 
of Classical Arabic Poetry’, 39-40); on this point, see ibid., 39-43. See also Ali Hussein, 
“Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic Poem’, JAL 35:3 (2004). 

36 See e.g. as-Safadi’s comments on Mujir ad-Din Ibn Tamim and Ibn Abi Hajalah’s 
comments on Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (in appendix, nos 8d and 11b) and also van Gelder, 
“Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 106. 
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short or monothematic or both.?’ Like the qasidah, the qit‘ah is given much 


formalistic license.3® Geert Jan van Gelder explains that: 


The word gita, literally “piece, fragment’, became the customary term for 
any shortish poem that was not properly a qasida, which was unfortunate, 
firstly since it suggests that a qit‘a is always a piece of an originally larger 
entity, and secondly because it yokes together a term that often—at least 
in modern studies—refers to a definite structure (gasida) and a term that 
merely denotes the absence of this same structure, as if a git‘a could not 
have a structure of its own. The term git@ is used for both “a short poem” 
and “a poem with only one theme’, even though some qit‘as have more 
than one theme and some long poems have only one.?9 


Jaroslav Stetkevych has shrewdly argued that many of our scholarly miscon- 


ceptions are the result of mishandled evidence taken from the tradition itself: 


“|...| it rather appears that every misconception and every static compartmen- 


talization of literary-critical theoretical formulations and ideas were precisely 


due to an excessively naive receptivity to whatever Arabic literary theory was 


then available and accessible.”*° It will come as no surprise that this methodo- 


logical failing is not exclusive to the study of classical Arabic literature.*! Naive 


37 


38 


39 
4o 
41 


e.g. “a short monothematic poem or fragment of a poem, in contrast to the long (often 
polythematic) poem, the kasida’ (E17, s.v. “Kit‘a” [G. Schoeler]). 

“[...] [T]he Arabs, aware of the fact that not every poem could be called a gasida, 
distinguished the git‘a from the gasida purely in terms of length. The result was a number 
of opinions as to the minimal gasida, rather arbitrarily given as twenty, sixteen or fifteen, 
ten or seven, or even three lines. Nowhere is an explanation or a justification of the 
number given.” (Geert Jan van Gelder, “Brevity: The long and the short of it in classical 
Arabic literary theory” in Proceedings of the Ninth Congress of the Union européenne des 
arabisants et islamisants: Amsterdam, 1st to 7th September 1978, ed. Rudolph Peters 
(Leiden: Brill, 1981), 79). 

idem, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’”, 105. 

J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics”, 117. 

“What this rapid survey shows is that the gap between theory and practice in the Greek 
and Roman discourse on genre is pronounced. In particular, it shows that the ‘implied 
theory’ instantiated in ancient poetry is far more sophisticated than the explicit theory 
developed by philosophers and literary critics [...] It is, however, the explicitly theoretical 
tradition, exclusively I would say, that has played a role in our modern histories of genre 
theory. There is no point in deploring this situation, which is now a historical fact. [...] 
The most important point I can make in closing is to urge that the implicit theory of 
genre embedded within Greek and Roman literature come to play a significant role in any 
future attempt to assess the history of discourse about genre.” (Joseph Farrell, “Classical 
Genre in Theory and Practice’, New Literary History 34:3 (Summer 2003): 402-3). 
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receptivity gave rise to the gasidah-qit‘ah dichotomy, a static compartmental- 
ization that scholars have claimed is the fundamental bifurcation of forms in 
pre-modern Arabic poetry. 

Before going any further, let us pause briefly to dismiss the sly whisper 
of etymology that surrounds the term qit‘ah.** The term qit‘ah is derived 
from the root q-f-‘ (cutting, breaking, cutting across; the same root as in 
the term maqati‘) and this etymological association has affected, indeed 
obscured, attempts to investgate the literary phenomenon empirically and 
contextually.*? Just as the etymological association of inscription affected the 
mood of Hellenistic epigram, so the cutting, extraction, and fragmentation 
implicit in the term gqita@h has loomed large in analyses of Arabic poetry, 
especially as they concern the ontological status of these gita-poems. An 
over-reliance on one theoretical paradigm—drawn primarily from the 
famous theoretical discussion of the gasidah in Ibn Qutaybah’s (d. 276/889) 
Kitab ash-Shir wa-sh-shuar@ (The Book of Poetry and Poets\—has led to 
a dynamic in which, according to literary scholarship, the gasidah was 
always the Arabic poetic archetype, and every other type of poetry should 
be classified either as subsidiary or post-classical.44 A particularly egregious 


42 On the danger of etymology as explanation, See Walid A. Saleh, “The etymological fallacy 
and Qur’anic studies: Muhammad, paradise, and Late Antiquity” in The Quran in Context: 
historical and literary investigations into the Quranic milieu, ed. A. Neuwirth et al. (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007) and idem, “A piecemeal Qur'an: furqan and its meaning in classical Islam 
and modern Quranic studies’, JSAI 42 (2015); as well as Andrzej Zaborski, “Etymology, 
Etymological Fallacy, and the Pitfalls of Literal Translation of some Arabic and Islamic 
Terms’ in Words, Texts and Concepts Cruising the Mediterranean Sea. Studies on the sources, 
contents and influences of Islamic civilization and Arabic philosophy and science. Dedicated 
to Gerhard Endress on his sixty-fifth birthday, ed. R. Arnzen and J. Thielmann (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2004). The etymological fallacy is a manifestation of what Alison Gopnik has 
called “the drive for causal understanding”. See Alison Gopnik, “Explanation as orgasm 
and the drive for causal understanding: the evolution, function and phenomenology 
of the theory-formation system” in Explanation and Cognition, ed. F. Keil and R. Wilson 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2000). 

43. Even when the form is recognized as wholly independent of the qasidah, the spectre of 
fragmentation continues to stalk it, e.g.: “[...] git‘ahs, which are poetry fragments without 
direct links to the qasidah [...]” (Schippers, Arabic Tradition & Hebrew Innovation, 214). 
Geert Jan van Gelder has suggested that “[t]he negative connotations of the term qit‘a 
may be partly responsible for the neglect of the early Arabic shorter poem and epigram 
in Arabic studies, in which the gasida is, understandably but excessively, favoured to the 
point of ignoring the qit‘a.’ (van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’, 106). Compare the 
Chinese genre of concise poetry, the Chiieh-chii, meaning “broken-off lines” (Frankel, The 
Flowering Plum and the Palace Lady, 212). 

44 See Ibn Qutaybah, ash-Shir wa-sh-shuara@’, ed. Anmad Muhammad Shakir, 1:74-7. 
In her review of Geert Jan van Gelder’s Beyond the Line, Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych 
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example of this sort of deracinated theorizing is found in an important 
handbook on Arabic literature: 


All pre-Islamic rajaz belonged to the class of the qit‘ah, the short piece, 
consisting of seven or ten lines at most. Some short pieces, written in the 
non-rajaz metres, occurring for example in such celebrated anthologies 
as the Hamasah, are in fact selected from longer poems. We do not really 
possess true examples of short pieces originally composed as such, for 
selection can always be assumed in these cases.*° 


This passage is made up of a series of errors and misconceptions that illustrate 


why the study of non-gasidah Arabic poetry is retarded.*6 Firstly rajaz and 


qarid poetry form two distinct traditions and the application of the term git‘ah 


to non-garid poetry is inapt.*’” Secondly, as Alan Jones has explained, “[...] it is 


45 


46 


47 


wrote: “The Peroration offers some interesting remarks on the ‘mode of existence’ of the 
Arabic poem that lead in turn to the question of the ‘integrity’ of the poem that appears 
once as a full gasida in the poet's diwan, again as a fragment in an anthology such as the 
Hamasa, and whose individual verses appear scattered among literary critical works. I 
think that the author has perhaps underestimated the power and pervasiveness of the 
qasida-form in determining Arabic poetic perception and sensibility: it is precisely the 
‘given’ framework of the gasida that allows for the multiformity and dismemberment of 
the poem.” (Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, Review of G. J. van Gelder, Beyond the Line, 
JNES 47:1 (January 1988): 64). 

While Jaroslav Stetkevych has criticized Theodor Néldeke for not having appreciated 
Ibn Qutaybah’s model of the tri-partite gasidah (J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and 
Assorted Poetics’, 118), the systematic division of the gasidah form into three sections 
(nasib, rahil, and concluding movement) is not supported by the bulk of literary 
evidence; see e.g. Renate Jacobi, Studien zur Poetik der altarabischen Qaside (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1971); Julie Scott Meisami, “The Uses of the Qasida: thematic and 
structural patterns in a poem of Bashshar’, 7AL 16 (1985); James E. Montgomery, “Of 
models and amanuenses: the remarks on the Qasida in Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab al-Shi wa- 
l-shu‘ara” in Islamic Reflections, Arabic Musings: studies in honour of Professor Alan Jones, 
ed. Robert Hoyland and Philip Kennedy (Cambridge: E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust, 2004); 
Nefeli Papoutsakis, Desert Travel as Form of Boasting: a study of Du r-Rumma’s poetry 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009). Cf. Renate Jacobi, “2.2 Die altarabische Dichtung (6.—7. 
Jahrhundert) 2.2.2.1 Gattungen und Formen” in GAP, 2:23-6. 

Abdulla El Tayib, “Pre-Islamic Poetry” in Arabic Literature to the end of the Umayyad 
Period, ed. A. F. L. Beeston et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 37-8. 
These misconceptions are debunked resolutely by Alan Jones in his Early Arabic Poetry, 
Vol. 1: Marathi and su‘uk poems (Reading: Ithaca Press, 1992), 7. 

“Schon friih war man sich der Sonderstellung des Ragaz bewufst. Man betrachtet ihn nicht 
als ,Poesie“ im vollen Sinne. Nur das, was in den grofSen Metren Tawil, Basit, Kamil, Wafir 
usw. gedichtet ist, gilt als eigentliche Poesie, als sir, garid, qasid.’ [“The special status of 
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nonsense to deny the existence of the git‘a as a class”; Jones went so far as to 
include examples of such poems in the first volume of his anthology of Early 
Arabic Poetry to drive the point home.*® Geert Jan van Gelder has shown that 
there is good reason to believe that many of the poems in Abia Tammam’s 
anthology al-Hamasah (Valor) are indeed whole poems.*® Moreover, even if 
many early qita‘ (sing. git‘ah) were in fact excerpted from longer poems—and 
here again we must be sensitive to the reflex of determinant etymology—it is 
highly peculiar that we should consider these independent excerpts as sub-po- 
etic; that is, unless we are prepared to concede that such a view fetishizes the 
qasidah. If in a given context—often anthological—a poem is whole both in 
its mien and its meaning, what—other than a kind of partitive, or originalist, 
fetishism—would possess someone to deny its independence and integrity? 
And if this fetishistic attitude is validated in scholarship, how can we imagine 
it not to affect adversely the study of short poetic genres?5° 

Renate Jacobi in her definition of the qit‘ah also attempts to link it to the 
issue of monothematic structure and characterizes the form as being equiva- 
lent to the last segment of a gasidah.5! Alan Jones, on the other hand, sees the 
qasidah as a composite of qita‘: “It seems likely that the qit‘a was the original 
form of composition and that the gasida was developed from it, perhaps 


Rajaz was known from very early on. It was not considered to be ‘poetry’ in the full sense 
of the word. Only [verse] composed in the major metres (tawil, basit, kamil, wafir, etc.) 
was counted as poetry, as shi’, garid, gasid.”| (Manfred Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur 
Ragazpoesie. Ein Beitrag zur arabischen Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1966), 1), pace Alfred Bloch’s schematization. See Alfred Bloch, 
“Qasida’, AS/EA 2 (1948): 116, and further Gregor Schoeler, “Alfred Blochs Studie iiber die 
Gattungen der altarabischen Dichtung’, AS/EA 56 (2002). 

48 Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 1:7. 

49 33 0f 134 poems in the Jawil meter in the first chapter of the Hamasah display kharm, i.e. 
the first syllable is dropped, a phenomenon that occurs virtually always in the first line 
of a poem. This, van Gelder concludes, “[...] strongly suggest[s] that a large proportion 
of the ‘fragments’ collected by Abi Tammam were in fact complete short poems and not 
excerpted from longer ones [...]” (van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’, 108-9; see 
also idem, Sound and Sense in Classical Arabic Poetry (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2012), 
41n62). 

50 Compare Geert Jan van Gelder, “Al-Mutanabbi’s Encumbering Trifles’, Arabic & Middle 
Eastern Literatures 2:1 (1999), and Schoeler, “Alfred Blochs Studie’, 738f. 

51 R. Jacobi, “2.2 Die altarabische Dichtung (6.-7. Jahrhundert) 2.2.2.1 Gattungen und 
Formen” in GAP, 2:24: “[...] git‘a (Bruchstiick), einem kurzen Gedicht mit einheitlicher 
Thematik, das nach seinem Inhalt und den Einleitungs- und Schluformeln dem letzten 
Teil der Qaside gleicht” [“[...] qit‘ah (fragment), a short monothematic poem that 
resembles the last section of a polythematic ode (qasidah) with respect to its content and 
opening and concluding formulas”. 
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by putting together in one poem two or three git‘as of differing thematic 
content or by developing the thematic treatment so that a poem had at least 
two quite distinct sections.’>” It is to his credit that he acknowledges that 
“evidence to support these suggestions is slim’.>? He, too, bases his definition 
on the modern structural axis though he chooses to emphasize its indetermi- 
nacy: 


Perhaps the furthest we can go is to define a git‘a as an “occasional piece” 
of not more than twenty lines and without the qgasida’s distinctive the- 
matic development. We cannot be more precise than that. It is a relative- 
ly amorphous form, and its definition must accordingly remain loose and 
vague.>+ 


The reader would be rightin thinking that—when compared to the magati-gen- 
re discussed above—the history of the qit‘ah and its place in the Arabic literary 
system is indeed far murkier. I do not believe this is owed entirely to generic 
ambiguity, though that of course plays a significant role. Another crucial factor 
that has led to this situation is—as Jaroslav Stetkevych signalled—an overre- 
liance on literary-critical, that is theoretical, discussions of a phenomenon at 
the expense of poetic evidence. In this regard, the present study is radically 
different. It eschews this approach—in part because theoretical discussions 
of the maqati-genre do not exist—and instead delineates the contours and 
conventions of the maqati-genre by putting poetic evidence front and center.5> 


52 Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 1:7. This is not unlike what Alastair Fowler calls ‘Aggregation’, 
one of eight processes by which genres are transformed. See Alastair Fowler, Kinds of 
Literature: an introduction to the theory of genres and modes (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1982). 

53 Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 1:7. See also in van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’, 
10512. 

54 Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 1:7. 

55  Itisno coincidence that later generic developments in Arabic poetry have been analyzed 
not on formalistic criteria but on their thematic orientation, by both pre-modern Arabic 
literary critics as well as modern scholars. Indeed Alfred Bloch’s schematic division 
of forms is itself organized chiefly by theme although formal criteria do play a part. An 
unhappy externality of this debate has been its impact on scholarship on related literary 
traditions. Are Arabists not responsible in large part for the erroneous conclusions drawn 
by Edward Granville Browne (1862-1926), the most influential Persianist outside Iran (E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 4 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1920-25), 2:23): 

The fard (“unit” or hemistich) and the qit‘a (“fragment”), as well as the bayt (or couplet, 


consisting of two hemistichs), have also no right to be reckoned as separate verse- 
forms, since the first and last are the elements of which every poem consists, and the 
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If further corroboration were needed to prove that the foundational con- 
troversies surrounding atomism and fragmentation have influenced, and 
continue to influence, research on pre-modern Arabic poetry, Geert Jan van 
Gelder’s 1982 monograph Beyond the Line: classical Arabic literary critics on 
the coherence and unity of the poem is an ideal test case. Van Gelder clearly 
had his sights set on the new dogma of poetic unity.°® He was keen to show 
that the unitarian fad was unfarily discounting, misinterpreting, or sacrificing 
pre-modern Arabic literary critics for the sake of organic unity, which he did 
not take as a sine qua non of literary quality like so many others.5” Accepting 


“fragment” is merely a piece of a qasida, though it may be that no more of the qasida 

was ever written [...]. 
Note, too, the adoption of this conventional paradigm into Turkish scholarship: “Eski 
Arap sairlerinden intikal eden bazi kisa manzumeler arasinda uzun siirlerden kalmig 
parcalar kadar lata seklinde séylenmis lusa siirler de vardir. Daha sonraki dénemlerde 
aska dair konularla dini, felsefi konulann islendigi kitalarin gikig noktasi bu siirler 
olmustur” [“Among some shorter poems (manzumeler) transmitted from the ancient 
Arab poets, there are fragments of longer poems as well as short poems composed in the 
form of the kta [qit‘ah]. These poems are the origins of the later qita‘ that treated themes 
related to love as well as religious and philosophical themes.’] (Tiirkiye Diyanet Vakft Islam 
Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1988-), s.v. “Kita”), but cf. Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul: Milli 
Egitim Bastmevi, 1943-), s.v. “Kit’a” and Atilla Ozkinmh, Tiirk Edebiyati Ansiklopedisi 
(Istanbul: Cem Yaymevi, 1982-87), s.v. “lata”. I thank Laurent Mignon for his help with 
this translation. 

56 Andras Hamori called Beyond the Line “[...] a vigorously polemical work [...]” in his 
review of the book, while acknowledging that “[o]n the matter of unity, van Gelder’s 
evaluation of the evidence is scrupulous and his distinctions are just.’ (Andras Hamori, 
review of G. J. van Gelder, Beyond the Line, JAOS 104:2 (April-June 1984): 385). James 
Montgomery writes that “[van Gelder’s] cautious, and rather negative, appraisal of 
the ‘cult’ of ‘organic unity’ in modern research, especially Western [...] can now, with 
hindsight, be understood as a protest against the excessive application to Arabic verse 
of what might be termed ‘trendy’ theories of literary appreciation, were it not for the fact 
that by the time they had been imported into the field of Middle Eastern Studies they had 
been discarded as obsolete elsewhere. Indeed [Beyond the Line] is, in its entirety, such a 
protest.” (Montgomery, “On the Unity and Disunity of the Qasidah’, 271). 

57. See in van Gelder, Beyond the Line, 203. It is not difficult to see how van Gelder’s analysis 
would be read against the background of atomist Orientalist scholarship as described by J. 
Stetkevych some years prior: 


[...] Ahlwardt’s das Einzelne had its origin in the Arabic critical notion of the “sufficient 
poetic statement” (al-ma‘na al-mufid) and the equally traditionally Arabic formal 
insistence on a stratification of the poem into clearly distinguishable thematic and 
structural layers. From these morphological working elements Orientalist criticism 
proceeded to derive its cultural-anthropological generalisation of the paratactic, 
compartmentalized, atomistic nature of Arabic poetry. (J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry 
and Assorted Poetics”, 116). 
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the unitarian conclusions of structuralist studies, van Gelder preferred to 
turn his attention to literary-critical sources to see what attention was paid 
to poetic unity.5 Neither his method nor his conclusions did much to sway 
unitarians, however.°? Writing in the yvEs, Suzanne Stetkevych commented 
that “[v]an Gelder’s well-researched volume strikes the student of classical 
Arabic literary criticism as somewhat strange, in that it takes as its main issue 
what was for that particular tradition a non-issue: the coherence and unity of 
the poem.”®° It took the yaL eleven years to review what James Montgomery 
eventually called, in a review published in that journal in 1993, “so significant, 
and in many ways so seminal, a work as Beyond the Line |... |”.6 Montgomery 
is full of praise for the work and it is clear that in the intervening years, as 
he puts it, “[...] the wider enthusiasms of the Seventies have largely [...] been 
tempered and it is to be hoped that the study of Classical Arabic Poetry is 
leaving its adolescence behind.”®? The only aspect of van Gelder’s argument 
that Montgomery takes issue with is his “[...] equation of creation and recep- 
tion, the blurring of poet and critic [...];” or in other words, an overreliance 
on critical, rather than poetic, evidence.® This again is a recurring theme in 


58 van Gelder, Beyond the Line, 194. 

59 See, e.g. J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics’, 116. Another argument 
employed by some unitarians against the reference to pre-modern Arab literary critics 
is that their criticism is not wholly applicable to literary evidence itself: “Without taking 
the fundamental distinction between pre-Modern and Modern literary «criticism» into 
account, it is the case that some students of Arabic poetry have attempted to apply the 
principles of Medieval rhetoric and poetics (which were never designed to highlight 
the differences between one poem and another in the first place), to individual Arabic 
poems. As a result, they have come up with some bizarre theories.” (James T. Monroe, 
“«Its Matla‘ and Harja are Twofold in Function»: form and content in Ibn Quzman’s 
«Zajal 59» and «138»’, Boletin de Literatura Oral 1 (2011): 16). Compare also Julie Scott 
Meisami, “Unsquaring the Circle: rereading a poem by al-Mu‘tamid ibn ‘Abbad’, Arabica 
35:3 (November 1988): 294n and Earl Miner, “On the Genesis and Development of 
Literary Systems’, Part I, Critical Inquiry 5:2 (Winter 1978) and Part 11, Critical Inquiry 5:3 
(Spring 1979). 

60 _ S. P. Stetkevych, review of G. J. van Gelder, Beyond the Line, 63. See also Ewald’s Wagner 
review in ZDMG 135 (1985) and Roger Allen’s in Edebiydt n.s. 1:2 (1989). See also J. C. 
Biirgel, review of S. Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry, Jss 39:2 (Autumn 1994): 367. 

61 Montgomery, “On the Unity and Disunity of the Qasidah’, 271. Many of the articles in 
Sasson Somekh (ed.), Studies in Medieval Arabic and Hebrew Poetics (Leiden: Brill, 1991) 
reflect on van Gelder’s monograph. 

62 Montgomery, “On the Unity and Disunity of the Qasidah’”, 273. 

63 _ ibid., 274. 
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Arabic literary scholarship, which seems immune to important conceptual 
breakthroughs like Hans Robert Jauf’’ Reception Theory.®* 

The latest salvo in the atomic wars came in the form of a censorious 
response to van Gelder’s monograph more than twenty years after it was 
published. Raymond Farrin—first in a doctoral thesis written at Berkeley and 
eventually in the book that thesis would become—casts van Gelder as an 
atomist irredentist:® 


[... ] van Gelder would have us refrain from rigorously demanding unity in 
classical Arabic poetry. [...] [H]e sets out to demonstrate that classical Ar- 
abic critics were not at all concerned with structural cohesion in poems. 
On the basis of many passages from treatises, commentaries, and so on, 
cited to support his fundamental contention that, almost to a man, critics 
of poetry restricted their focus to the individual line and did not bother 
with what lay beyond it, he draws a conclusion that poets themselves 
were not aware of the desirability of overall unity and so did not think 
to compose poems that cohere (that throwing lines together might be a 
slapdash way of composition, we are left to deduce, never occurred to the 
composers ).§6 


Van Gelder responded to this characterization by stating that he had, “[...] ar- 
gued [...] no such thing, but [that he had] apparently angered a number of 
Arabists by merely providing a counterweight against the excesses of seeking 
unity at all costs, and by arguing that Arabic poems can also be (and are) en- 
joyed without paying much attention to the overall structure.’®” This scholarly 
spat is merely the latest episode in a nearly three hundred year-old controversy 
as old as the discipline itself. The debate over atomism (or molecularity) has— 
for almost all concerned—been settled, but it continues to stalk the field of 
pre-modern Arabic literature. It has amplified the ambiguity of the qit‘ah form 
and championed the etymological connotation of fragmentation. It set the 


64 See, e.g. Hans Robert Jaufg, “Literary History as a Challenge to Literary Theory’, New 
Literary History 2:1 (Autumn 1970): 19. 

65 Farrin, Abundance from the Desert, xiv. Raymond Farrin’s doctoral thesis, written in 
2006, was titled “Reading Beyond the Line: Organic Unity in Classical Arabic Poetry” 
(unpublished doctoral thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 2006). His book 
Abundance from the Desert: classical Arabic poetry, which his supervisor James T. Monroe 
has called a “groundbreaking study” (Monroe, “«Its Matla‘ and Harja are Twofold in 
Function»’, 17) was published in 2011. 

66 Farrin, Abundance from the Desert, xv. 

67 Geert Jan van Gelder, review of R. Farrin, Abundance from the Desert, Speculum 87:4 
(2012): 1190. 
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agenda for literary scholarship for much of the zoth century and it has made 
the study of short poems suspect or—at best—fringe. The git‘@h is not itself 
the subject of this study, but the history of its reception points to weaknesses 
in our grasp of Arabic literary history, especially as it concerns genre.®* The 
case of the gasidah-qit‘ah dichotomy raises a number of issues—e.g. scholars’ 
preference for paradigmatic theoretical discussions at the expense of contex- 
tual literary evidence, highly nebulous formalistic criteria taken from the Ar- 
abic tradition itself, the emphasis on theme in establishing generic patterns, 
etc.—that will no doubt affect how scholars make sense of the maqati-genre 
being detailed and analyzed here for the first time. That is why a survey of how 
the term epigram has been used to describe pre-modern Arabic poetry is both 
salutary and informative. 

By and large, scholars who have used the term epigram to describe 
Islamicate poetry have paid little attention to the context in which poems are 
found.S? Some scholars have tried to limit the use of the term epigram based 
on theme, along with fairly nebulous formalistic restrictions.” One of the 


68 More than three decades ago, Jaroslav Stetkevych wrote that, “[...] [T]he gasida-versus-the 
qit‘a theory imposed itself as being the easiest answer available to a complex question, 
hindering the development of any further genre—or thematic—criticism.” (J. Stetkevych, 
“Arabic Poetry and Assorted Poetics’, 116). 

69 eg. “[...] from numerous anthologies and diwans one may cull an enormous quantity 
of pieces of madih or ritha’ that answer to the description of the epigram.” (van Gelder, 
“Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 101). 

70 ~~ Van Gelder’s article “Pointed and Well-Rounded” was a response to precisely this trend. 
Huda Fakhreddine uses the term magqti‘ah interchangeably with qit‘ah when referring to 
poetry from the Abbasid period (See Fakhreddine, “Defining Metapoesis in the ‘Abbasid 
Age”, 225; idem, “From Modernists to Muhdathun: metapoesis in Arabic” (unpublished 
doctoral thesis. Indiana University, 2011), 80). The same is true of Khalid Sindawi (See 
K. Sindawi, “Visit to the Tomb of Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali in Shiite Poetry: first to fifth centuries 
AH (8th-11th centuries CE)”, JAL 37:2 (2006): 257n). See also Sabry Hafez, “The 
Transformation of the Qasida Form in Modern Arabic Poetry” in Qasida Poetry in Islamic 
Asia and Africa, ed. Stefan Sperl and Christopher Shackle, 2 vols (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 
1:104; Yosef Tobi, Proximity and Distance: medieval Hebrew and Arabic poetry (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 37; 123; 210; 213. Likewise in idem, Between Hebrew and Arabic Poetry: studies 
in Spanish medieval Hebrew poetry (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 5: “Also the maqtu‘at, short poems 
without multiplicity of divisions but with a single theme, describe the hedonistic social 
and cultural reality in the patron’s court, a state of “eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die’—carpe diem: (a) The wine poems (khamriyyat) describe the banquet held in 
the palace, inside or in the surrounding garden; (b) the poems of passion (ghazaliyyat) 
sing the praises of the desired young girl (the ‘gazelle’), lovely in her outward physical 
qualities, and details her deception and her disregard for and evasion of those who desire 
her; this is the servant girl, who performs as singer and dancer, and is an object for illicit 
sex (qayna, pl.: giyan); sometimes the character of the girl is replaced by the character 
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most pronounced trends in scholarship—after the use of epigram to describe 
invective poetry (hija’)—is the description of ekphrastic poetry (wasf) as 
epigram.”! Both Gustave von Grunebaum and Gregor Schoeler use the term 
epigram in connection with the poetry of Ibn ar-Rumi (d. 283/896); in the 
case of Gregor Schoeler, this is one of the few self-aware usages of that term 
in Arabic literary scholarship.’”? Schoeler even mentions the Greek “literary 
book epigram’, juxtaposing it with the oft-mentioned etymon: epigram, .iotion’ 
but prefers not to engage the contextual parameters of the poems he ana- 
lyzes.”3 Schoeler sets great store by the organizational parameters of poetry 


of a desired handsome young man (the “fawn’), the wine-server; (c) poems of nature 
(wasf, or more precisely rawdiyyat, nawriyyat, or wardiyyat).’” Muhammad ‘Abd al-Majid 
Lashin, the editor of as-Safadi’s ar-Rawd al-basim also uses the term maqtiat rather than 
the more common magati (as-Safadi, ar-Rawd al-basim, 28). Generally speaking, it is 
the term muqatta‘ah that is reckoned to be synonymous with qit‘ah (See e.g. in Schoeler, 
“The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry’, 4; 39. Interestingly, the word magti‘ah is used 
commonly in this sense in Andalusian literature (see, e.g. Ibn Han?’ al-Andalusi, Diwan, 
ed. Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1994), 7). In al-Muhibbi’s 
Khulasat al-athar, the term is used at one point to denote the stanzas of a zajal poem 
(1:108, penultimate line). On an arbitary, but interesting, use of the term epigram for 
an Arabic poem with Hebrew translation from al-Andalus, see Luis M. Girén Negron, 
“Fortune ibéro-médiévale d’une epigramme arabe’, Horizons Maghrebins 61 (2009). 

71 Gustave E. von Grunebaum, “The Response to Nature in Arabic Poetry’, JNES 4:3 (July 
1945): 148. Von Grunebaum’s articles were also translated into German and Arabic and 
have had a profound impact on scholarship worldwide (e.g. in the work of J. Christoph 
Biirgel—see below). The Arabic translation of a selection of von Grunebaum’s articles: 
Dirasat fi l-adab al-‘Arabi, trans. Ihsan ‘Abbas et al. (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayah, 1959) 
has been highly influential in 20th century Arab scholarship. Von Grunebaum himself 
translated a selection of his articles into German (see Gustave E. von Grunebaum, 
Kritik und Dichtkunst. Studien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1955), 28-51). See also in Gregor Schoeler, “Die Einteilung der Dichtung 
bei den Arabern’, ZDMG 123 (1973): 23. On Arabic nature poetry more generally, see 
Gregor Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung: die Zahriyat, Rabityat und Raudtyat von ihren 
Anfdngen bis as-Sanaubari: eine gattungs-, motiv- und stilgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
(Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft [Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner], 1974), in which the author traces the history of nature poetry in Arabic 
and argues that nature poetry properly acquires its genre-consciousness in the work of 
as-Sanawbari (d. 334/945). cf. Jaroslav Stetkevych’s comments about the tendency to 
characterize Arabic poetry as primarily descriptive (J. Stetkevych, “Arabic Poetry and 
Assorted Poetics”. 114-15). 

72 Gregor Schoeler, “On Ibn ar-Rumi’s Reflective Poetry”, JAL 27:1 (1996) :31. See also Robert 
McKinney, “Ibn al-Rumi’s Contribution to the “Nautical Rahil” Tradition’, aL 29:3-4 
(1998): 96n; and Geert Jan van Gelder, “The Terrified Traveller. Ibn al-Rumi’s Anti-Rahil’, 
JAL 27 (1996): 47. 

73 Schoeler, “On Ibn ar-Rumi's Reflective Poetry’, 30. 
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collections, but he rarely takes the “radical of presentation” (to borrow a term 
from Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism) into account.” 

A few scholars have sought to explain the emergence of shorter poetic 
genres in the early Abbasid period in terms of social utility.”> Beatrice 
Gruendler has linked the rise of epigrammatic collections of poetic motifs 
(sing. mana) like Abu Hilal al-‘Askari’s (d. after 400/1010) Diwan al-Maani 
(Book of Literary Motifs) to the attested deployment of these poetic motifs— 
and their versatility—in conversation, especially in the context of elite 
literary salons (majalis, sing. majlis).”© There is also good historical evidence 
for the social—and not exclusively literary—exchange of epigrammatic 
poetry. Thomas Bauer and Jocelyn Sharlet, alongside Beatrice Gruendler, 
have emphasized the interactive quality of short poetry: its efficacy in 
social exchange.”” One might argue that authors who title their anthologies 
with punning reference to “companionship” (uns), “gatherings” (majalis), 
“sessions” (muhadarat), etc. are in principle embedding a conversational 
conceit in their works, and while that may be the case, it appears that the 
dominant method of conveyance for these collections was private, individual, 
and readerly. The role of poetic motifs (ma‘ant) in conversation—as well as 
the conversational conceit inherent in poetic anthologies themselves—is 
attested and observable, yet one should be careful not to collapse this histori- 
cal phenomenon into a sterile functional or sociological explanation that may 
reinforce disciplinary prejudices against these types of poems.”8 


74  Seee.g. Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”. 

75 eg. Beatrice Gruendler, “Motif vs. Genre: reflections on the Diwan al-Ma‘ani of Abu Hilal 
al-‘Askari’ in Ghazal as World Literature. Vol. 1: Transformations of a Literary Genre, ed. 
Thomas Bauer and Angelika Neuwirth (Beirut: Ergon Verlag [Wiirzburg], 2005); Jocelyn 
Sharlet, “The Thought that Counts: gift exchange poetry by Kushajim, al-Sanawbari and 
al-Sari al-Raffa” MEL 14:3 (December 2011): 238-40; Alma Giese, Wasf bei Kusagim: Eine 
Studie zur beschreibenden Dichtkunst der Abbasidenzeit (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1981), 122-26. 

76 Gruendler, “Motif vs. Genre”, 76-83. On literary salons more generally, see Ali, Arabic 
Literary Salons. On ma @ni-collections, see Joseph Sadan, “Maidens’ Hair and Starry Skies. 
Imagery system and ma‘Gni guides; the practical side of Arabic poetics as demonstrated 
in two manuscripts” in Studies in Medieval Arabic and Hebrew Poetics, ed. Sasson Somekh 
(Leiden: Brill, 1991). 

77. See Thomas Bauer, “Ayna hadha min al-Mutanabbi? — Towards an Aesthetics of Mamluk 
Literature”, MSR 17 (2013) and Sharlet, “The Thought that Counts’, esp. 239-40 where she 
discusses Habermas. 

78 Weare not, or are not yet, able to say of Arabic poetry what is commonly accepted in 
the history of classical Chinese poetry, for example, though certain parallels are evident: 
“As a rule, the development of a Chinese poetic genre consisted of a long process of 
imitating, assimilating, and eventually transforming an oral tradition into a purely 
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Several scholars have applied the term epigram to poems combining 
concision and “light” themes as a kind of shorthand.”9 J. Christoph Biirgel, 
drawing on von Grunebaum’s description of Arabic nature poetry, links 
Abu Talib al-Ma’miuni’s (d. 383/993) ekphrastic epigrams explicitly to the 
Hellenistic archetype: “Something very similar can be found in post-classi- 
cal Arabic poetry. Here, too, one finds laudatory and defamatory epigrams 
about poets, scribes, etc. Dedicatory poems [...] as well as the opposite of 
these: supplicatory poems, poetic reminders of promises, poems of thanks, 
epigrams of well wishes, among other things.’®° It is perfectly legitimate to 
describe al-Ma’muni's poetic output—or even that of Khalid b. Yazid al-Katib 
(d. c. 269/883) and others—as epigram, but I would argue that in the absence 
of a comparative generic rubric such a description would be capricious.®! It 
goes without saying that such a description also privileges trite and inexact 
world-literary categories, derived ultimately from the Western literary 
pantheon, and ignores explicit or implicit generic identifications in the 
Arabic tradition itself. 

Few Arabists have privileged formalistic dimensions of short poetic genres 
over thematic ones.8? Jamel Eddine Bencheikh’s Poétique arabe: essai sur les 
voies d'une création is a rare example. Bencheikh makes the crucial point that 
the Arabic tradition eschewed strict formal requirements, beyond mono- 
rhyme and meter, except for a few specific verse forms (the muwashshah, 


literary one by the literati. This steady movement from orality to literacy was marked 
by the gradual disappearance of oral performance, the allegorical appropriation of folk 
themes, the abandonment of simple language or elegant diction, and the excessive use of 
allusion. [...] Interestingly, an obsessive pursuit of textuality (diction) and intertextuality 
(allusions) often marks the last great glory of a thoroughly ‘literatified’ (wenren hua) genre 
and heralds the rapid ascendancy of a new genre of oral folk origin.” (Zong-Qi Cai (ed.), 
How to Read Chinese Poetry: a guided anthology (New York, Ny: Columbia University Press, 
2008), 6). 

79 See e.g. Julia Bray, “Third and fourth-century bleeding Poetry’, Arabic & Middle Eastern 
Literatures 2:1 (1999): 82. 

80 J. Christoph Biirgel, Die ekphrastischen Epigramme des Abu Talib al-Ma’muni (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1966), 223n (original German): “Ganz ahnliches findet sich 
in der nachklassischen arabischen Poesie. Auch hier gibt es lobende und schmahende 
Epigramme auf Dichter, Sekretaére usw., Widmungen [...], und das Gegenstiick dazu: 
Bittgesuche, Erinnerungen an gegebene Versprechen und Dank, Gliickwunschepigramme 
u. a. [...]”] Significantly, as-Safadi does not mention magati‘ in connection with 
al-Ma’miuni (as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 18:420-22). 

81 See Arazi, Amour divin et amour profane dans (Islam médiéval. 

82 See e.g. J. Stetkevych, The Hunt in Arabic Poetry; idem, “The Discreet Pleasures of the 
Courtly Hunt. Aba Nuwas and the ‘Abbasid Tardiyyah”, JAL 39 (2008): 152, 152n; and 
idem, “The Tardiyyahs of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz: breakthrough into lyricism’, JAL 41 (2010): 220. 
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dubayt, etc.®3) and that it is therefore unlikely that we will find evidence for 
a generic system in theoretical texts.84 Instead Bencheikh analyzes poetic 
evidence, distinguishing among themes, and is able to synthesize important 
information about the formal dimensions of Arabic poetry in the Abbasid 
period. Bencheikh demonstrates that among three exemplary practitioners 
of three key poetic thematic genres—‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. c. 188/803) com- 
posing love poetry, Abu Nuwas (d. c. 198/813) composing bacchic poetry, and 
Abu ‘Atahiyah (d. 210/825 or 211/826) composing ascetic poetry—the average 
length of muhdath poetic production is far shorter than a gasidah-centered 
view of pre-modern Arabic poetry would predict.®> Only thirty of the 589 love 
poems attributed to ‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf exceed fifteen lines.8° Likewise only 
approximately a seventh of Abu Nuwas’ and Abt ‘Atahiyah’s production in 
their core genres of bacchic and ascetic poetry, respectively, exceeds fourteen 
or fifteen lines in length.8? This observable development in literary history 
is in itself highly significant, and of great interest for the pre-history of the 


83 See inter alia Martin Hartmann, Das arabische Strophengedicht. I[:| das Muwassah 
(Weimar: Emil Felber, 1897). Hartmann insists that these “forms” (“Versarten’) are in fact 
genres (“Gedichtgattungen”) (209). 

84 “[...] [I]ln’existe pas de compositions dites a forme fixe ou limitée : pas de régles fixant le 
nombre de vers ou des strophes, codifiant l’agencement des rimes ; pas de dessin précis 
dont la géométrie contraignante enserrerait impérativement le discours. Les éléments 
de théorie sont ici rares, imprécis et de toutes facons tardifs” (Jamal Eddine Bencheikh, 
Poétique arabe: essai sur les voies d'une création (Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1975), 97-8). 
[“There are no set [poetic] forms; no rules to specify the number of verses or strophes, 
or determine the rhyme scheme. There is no specific pattern within whose restrictive 
architecture the discussion must necessarily be contained. Issues of theory are generally 
infrequent, ambiguous, and moreover belated.” ] 

85 __ ibid., 98-109. 

86 __ ibid., 99: “Sur 589 pieces attribuées a Ibn al-Ahnaf, 30 seulement, soit 4 peu prés le 
vingtiéme, ont plus de 15 vers [...].” 

87 “ll apparait que [chez Abi Nuwas] le poeme bachique (hamriyya) exige aussi la briéveté: 
41 piéces seulement sur 299, soit un peu moins du septiéme, ont plus de 14 vers [...]” [“It 
seems that [Abu Nuwas’] Bacchic poetry (khamriyyah) also calls for brevity: only forty- 
one poems out of two-hundred and ninety-nine, a little less than one-seventh, are more 
than fourteen verses long”] (ibid., 100). “Sur 454 zuhdiyya-s, qui sont l’essentiel de sa 
production [c’est-a-dire, la production de Abu ‘Atahiyah], 63, soit le septieme, dépassent 
15 vers [...].” [“Out of four-hundred and fifty-four poems on asceticism, which is the core 
of his [ie. Abu ‘Atahiyah’s] oeuvre, sixty-three, that is a seventh, are more than fifteen 
lines long” | (ibid., 103). NB: “[...] soit 52 piéces, sur 63, comptant moins de 30 vers.” [“Of 
[the] sixty-three, fifty-two of the poems are less than thirty lines long”] (ibid., 103). The 
so-called neoclassicist poets Abi Tammam and al-Buhtuni of the following generation do 
not match this pattern, but Abu Tammam’s ghazal output is markedly concise (see ibid., 
108, and Bauer, ‘Aba Tammam’s Contribution to ‘Abbasid Gazal Poetry’). 
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maqatt-genre, but so is Bencheikh’s larger point: “The dimensions of a poem 
are determined by the choice of genre and register particular to it”.8* 

In a seminal article published in 1995, Geert Jan van Gelder set out to 
correct scholarly misconceptions about the thematic limitations of shorter 
poetic genres in Arabic.89 Van Gelder demonstrates that short poems were 
being written in Arabic in the pre-Islamic period—the earliest period of 
poetic production—and that these poems included panegyrics and elegies.9° 
Elegiac maqati-poems are not common in later centuries, but they certainly 
did exist.9! Van Gelder also makes the point that “[t]he epigram is charac- 
teristic of the muhdath poets.”9? Van Gelder spends a portion of the article 
discussing the ontology of the epigram—once again defending his thesis that 
“(Arabic poems] [live] on, in different shapes, in quotations through the ages 
[...] and become poems in their own right’—but his radical decentering of 
the hypotext and his agnosticism about poetic ontology are done a disservice 
by his rather perfunctory use of the term epigram.%? 

Van Gelder begins the article by saying, oracularly, that “There is no 
Arabic word for ‘epigram’. The reason for this lack is perhaps, rather than 
the absence of epigrams in Arabic literature, their ubiquity.’°* He eventually 
explains that what he has in mind by epigram is the git‘ah, broadly speaking, 


88  Bencheikh, Poétique arabe, 103: “[...] ’espace-poéme est determiné par le choix d’un 
genre et du langage qui lui est spécifique.” 

89 Van Gelder was responding chiefly to Renate Jacobi, who in her entry on “Abbasidische 
Dichtung” in the GaP wrote—under the heading “Die kurzen Gattungen’—“Neben 
preisqaside [i.e. madaih] und Trauerlied [i.e. ritha’], den zeremoniellen Formen der 
Hofdichtung, bildet sich in der experimentellen Phase ein System von Gattungen heraus 
[...].” [“In addition to praise poems [i.e. mada@ih] and elegies [i.e. ritha’], a system of 
poetic forms (Gattungen) was created from the ceremonial forms of court poetry in the 
experimental phase [...]”] (2:46). See in van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’, 103 and 
103n. 

go _- Van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 105. 

gl See Adam Talib, “The Many Lives of Arabic Verse: Ibn Nubatah al-Misri mourns more than 
once’, JAL 44:3 (2013). 

92 _-~-Van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 105. See also editor’s introduction to as-Safadi’s 
ar-Rawd al-basim, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Majid Lashin, 29-30. 

93. Van Gelder, “Pointed and Well-Rounded’, 102. See also idem, “Al-Mutanabbi’s 
Encumbering Trifles’; and idem, “Some Brave Attempts at Generic Classification in 
Premodern Arabic Literature” in Aspects of Genre and Type in Pre-modern Literary 
Cultures, ed. Bert Roest and Herman Vanstiphout (Groningen, Styx, 1999), 19, § 3.2. 

94 idem, “Pointed and Well-Rounded”, 101. Van Gelder seems to be channeling Lacan here 
(cf. “Il n'y a pas La femme’). See also in EAL, s.v. “epigram’ [G. J. van Gelder]: “There is 
no Arabic term for ‘epigram’, even though the epigram is ubiquitous in classical Arabic 
poetry, and much Arabic poetry may be said to be profoundly epigrammatic in character.” 
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though he draws the upper limit of length at ten lines; this is, by his own 
admission, “rather [arbitrary].’"25 Van Gelder’s article succeeds in detailing 
the history and thematic promiscuity of short Arabic poems and rescuing it 
from ahistorical pigeon-holing, but his presumption that literary categories 
are homologous—decontextualized universals whose archetype is inevitably 
Western—and that terminology can be expected to correspond conclusively 
across literary traditions, typifies the uncritical and incongruous application 
of literary paradigms, devised a priori, to pre-modern Arabic poetry. I worry 
that a similar tendency reveals itself in the new system of English headwords 
for abstract nouns conceived for the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam (E1?).°6 The change is a sensible one—and my objection is neither 
priggish nor nostalgic—but it does bring to the fore a fascinating epistemo- 
logical problem that is at the heart of this study: commensurability. Now, in 
the most canonical repository of Orientalist knowledge, nadim has become 
“Boon companion”,” naskh “Abrogation’,9® wakalah “Attorney’”,9? and entries 
like “Agnosticism’”!° and “didactic poetry”!©! subsume relevant pre-modern 
phenomena and modes of thought while simultaneously acknowledging the 
anachronism inherent in such a classification.102 

In a series of studies over the past few decades scholars such as Wolfhart 
Heinrichs, Bo Utas, Stefan Sperl, Geert Jan van Gelder, and—primus inter 
pares—Gregor Schoeler have set out to taxonomize Islamicate poetic produc- 
tion, based primarily on indigenous literary-critical models.!°? In a series of 


95  ibid., 106n. Cf. Geert Jan van Gelder, “Poetry in Historiography: some observations” in 
Problems in Arabic Literature, ed. M. Maréth (Piliscsaba, The Avicenna Institute of Middle 
Eastern Studies, 2004), 12-3. 

96 See in zr, “Preface” where the change is described and discussed briefly. 

97 ‘EI, sv. “Nadim” [J. Sadan]; £75, s.v. “Boon companion” [S. Ali]. 

98 £17, sv. “Naskh” [J. Burton]; £19, s.v. “Abrogation” [A. Rippin]. 

99 _-EI?, sv. “Wakala’” [M. Y. Izzi Dien]; £13, s.v. “Attorney” [C. W. Mallat]. 

100 ET, sv. “Agnosticism” [F. Griffel]: “Within the Islamic tradition there is almost no 
evidence of thinkers who upheld even the moderate form of agnosticism.” 

101 £1°, sv. “Didactic poetry, Arabic” [G. J. H. van Gelder]: “Arabic didactic poetry, taken in a 
broad sense, intends to instil morals or impart information. By this definition much of 
Arabic poetry is didactic [...]. In the terminology of the traditional Arabic classification 
of poetic genres or modes, this kind of verse was called hikma (‘wisdom’). [...] There is no 
clear boundary between hikma and zuhd (asceticism, renunciation) [...].” 

102 cf. Paul de Man’s contention that “[r]hetoric radically suspends logic and opens up 
vertiginous possibilities of referential aberration’. (P. de Man, “Semiology and Rhetoric’, 
Diacritics 3:3 (Autumn 1973): 30). NB: de Man was an obscure fascist before becoming a 
giant of 2oth-century literary theory. 

103 e.g. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik; idem, “,Manierismus“ in 
der arabischen Literatur”; idem, “Literary Theory: the problem of its efficiency”; Bo 
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studies on the topic of poetic genre—culminating in 2012 with the publica- 
tion of a revised, English version of his first scholarly article, “Die Einteilung 
der Dichtung bei den Arabern’—Gregor Schoeler has attempted to adapt 
the category of genre to the case of Arabic poetry by distinguishing between 
formal and thematic genres.!°* Schoeler argues that while theoreticians 
generally sought to typify poetry thematically—rather than classify it—the 
editors of poets’ collected works (Diwan, pl. Dawawin) found themselves, 
for reasons of pragmatism, organizing the collected poetry generically.!°5 
Nevertheless, even this generic organization is orientated primarily around 
theme, especially as there is very little rigidity in the division of forms. In the 
most recent version of his article published in 2012, Schoeler does mention 
Thomas Bauer's article on the maqati-collection of Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib 
al-Halabi (d. 779/1377) in a footnote, even using the term epigram in connec- 
tion with it, but he does not include that text in his corpus, which is limited 
almost exclusively to evidence from the pre-Mongol period with the notable 
exception of Safi ad-Din al-Hilli’s Davan.1©6 

If we understand that the gasidah-qit‘ah dichotomy is fairly crude and that 
it fails to capture a series of developments in Arabic literary history, and that 
the indigenous tradition never provided much by way of formalistic demar- 
cations, it will come as no surprise that both Schoeler and van Gelder have 
continued to tweak, refine, and re-adjust their ideas on poetic genres and 


Utas, “Genres’ in Persian Literature, g00-1900’, in Literary History: towards a global 
perspective. Vol. 2: Literary Genres: an intercultural approach, ed. G. Lindberg-Wada 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006); Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry; van Gelder, “Some Brave 
Attempts at Generic Classification’; idem, “Dubious Genres: on some poems of Abu 
Nuwas’, Arabica 44 (1997); idem, “Genres in Collision: nasib and hija’”, JAL 21:1 (1990); 
Schoeler, “Die Einteilung der Dichtung bei den Arabern’ (1972); idem, “Die Einteilung der 
Dichtung bei den Arabern’, (1973); idem, arabische Naturdichtung, esp. 1-9; idem, Einige 
Grundprobleme der autochthonen und aristotelischen arabischen Literaturtheorie. Hazim 
al-Qartagannis Kapitel tiber die Zielsetzungen der Dichtung und der Vorgeschichte der ihm 
dargelegten Gedanken (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag [in Kommission bei Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft], 1975); and—most recently—idem, “The Genres of 
Classical Arabic Poetry” (with addenda in second part). See also idem, “Alfred Blochs 
Studie”. 

104 e.g. Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 9. See also—vitally on this issue— 
Frantisek W. Galan, “Literary System and Systemic Change: the Prague School of literary 
history, 1928-48”, PMLA 94:2 (March 1979): esp. 279. 

105 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry”, 26-7. Yet it is worth noting that one 
theoretician, Ibn Wahb, did in fact outline such a generic classification (ibid., 16). 

106 See Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!™. Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical 
Arabic Poetry’, 25n; on Safi ad-Din al-Hilli’s Dawan, see ibid., 36-9. 
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epigram respectively in a variety of formats for decades.!°’ Their views have 
been enriched with further examples as more texts have become available, 
but their models have not changed much since they were first proposed. 
For example in a new article on “Epigram 1. Classical Arabic” in the £13, van 
Gelder begins the entry with the sentence: “The nearest Arabic equivalent of 
‘epigram, a short poem with a witty turn of thought, is maqtiu‘ or maqtu‘a (lit. 
‘fragment, pl. maqati’) [...].”!°8 There is no doubt that van Gelder’s thinking 
on the subject of the Arabic epigram has evolved considerably, under the 
influence of Thomas Bauer’s research—and I flatter myself to think—my 
own, but other aspects of the entry signal that van Gelder has not so much 
rethought his position as updated it. Once again, van Gelder emphasizes the 
witty epigram over other modes, while at the same time reducing the issue 
to a mere question of length.!°9 For van Gelder, epigram continues to hinge 


107 Van Gelder is a great fan of the word “epigram” (and “epigrammatical”) and has probably 
used it more than any other Arabist in history. See e.g. van Gelder, “Dubious Genres’ 
269-70; idem, “Mirror for princes or vizor for viziers: the twelfth-century Arabic popular 
encyclopedia Mufid al-ulum and its relationship with the anonymous Persian Bahr 
al-faw@id’, BSOAS 64:3 (2001): 327; idem, “Mixtures of Jest and Earnest in classical 
Arabic literature: Part I’, JAL 23:2 (1992): 101; idem, “Mixtures of Jest and Earnest in 
classical Arabic literature: Part 11” JAL 23:3 (1992): 179; idem, “The Terrified Traveller. 
Ibn al-Rumi’s Anti-Rahil’, 47; idem, “Poetry in Historiography: the case of al-Fakhri by 
Ibn al-Tiqtaqa’ in Poetry and History. The Value of Poetry in Reconstructing Arab History, 
ed. Ramzi Baalbaki et al. (Beirut: American University of Beirut Press, 2011), 65; 68-70; 
idem, review of an-Nawaji, Kitab ash-Shif@ ft badi‘ al-iktifa@’, ed. Hasan Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Hadi, MsR 11:1 (2007): 234. See also EI 3 s.w. “Apology”, “Canon and Canonisation, in 
classical Arabic literature” [Geert Jan van Gelder] and also EAL, s.v. “Epigram’” [G. J. H. van 
Gelder]. Cf. however, EI?, s.vv. “Muhdathin’” [G. J. H. van Gelder]; “Sham‘a” [G. J. H. van 
Gelder]; “al-Ma’mini’ [J. C. Biirgel]; “al-Sanawbari” [G. Schoeler]; “Zahriyyat 1. in Arabic” 
[G. Schoeler]; “Tashbih’ [G. J. H. van Gelder]; “Kit‘a 1. in Arabic poetry” [G. Schoeler]. cf. 
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also EI“, s.v. “Arabiyya. Arabic Language and Literature. (111) Third to Fifth Centuries (11) 


Poetry” [H. A. R. Gibb]; it is not exactly clear to me what Gibb means here by “epigram”. cf. 


2 


also EI, s.vv. “al-Safadi” [F. Rosenthal] (Franz Rosenthal, incidentally, was the very model 


of a classically trained Arabist and perhaps it was this training that influenced him in 
his use of the term “epigram”); “al-Warrak” [G. J. H. van Gelder]; “Musawir b. Sawwar al- 


Warrak” [G. J. H. van Gelder]. 
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108 £1, sv. “Epigram 1. Classical Arabic” [Geert Jan van Gelder]. See also £15, s.v. “al-Bilbaysi’ 


[Joseph Sadan]. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Katib was said to be “a master of pithy epigram” 


in the £1, but there is no mention of his poetry in the new entry in the £13 (see £17, sw. 


“Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya b. Sa‘d” [H. A. R. Gibb];, £15, s.v. “Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Katib” 
[Wadad al-Qadi]). 


3 


109 _ EI”, s.v. “Epigram 1. Classical Arabic” [Geert Jan van Gelder]. 
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on Martialian point.” This is partly a question of personal preference—after 
all, to quote Ludwig Wittgenstein, “the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language’—but this study differs explicitly by focusing on the historical 
lineage and anthological context of Arabic maqati-poetry and by insisting 
that genre is something more than a name." 

When one claims that the pre-modern Arabic tradition did, in fact, 
possess an epigram genre, one does not intend to suggest that pre-modern 
Arabs developed a term to describe Hellenistic or Latin epigrams or that 
they were even aware of these phenomena. Rather this study puts forward 
two parallel literary-historical arguments. The first line of argument holds 
that it can be demonstrated, with a certain amount of contextualization, 
that a cognate epigram form existed in the pre-modern Arabic tradition, 
that it was a distinct genre with coherent formal and thematic foundations, 
and that it is almost entirely unknown in the scholarly record."* The second 
argument suggests that any use of the term epigram in this context is qual- 
ified owing to specific historical and cultural factors discussed previously. It 
goes without saying, therefore, that this use of the term epigram is contingent 
on a nuanced and specific understanding of the generic term—as outlined 
above—and that it highlights contextual parallels so as to argue for an allo- 
morphic genre of Arabic epigram. These narrow and specific allomorphic 
parallels fall under the auspices of the wider generic definition of epigram, 
with critical and historical sensitivity to the context of pre-modern Islamicate 
literatures. Earlier attempts subscribed uncritically to a historically particular 
understanding of the genre and overlooked key features of context—specif- 
ically the anthological—that give the Arabic epigram its ontological frame. 
They also ignored innovations within the classical Arabic poetic system itself. 
Any attempt to answer the question ‘How do you say “epigram” in Arabic?’ 
must depend on the ability to understand and make sense of these epistemo- 
logical concerns and a body of literary-historical evidence. 


110 “[t]erms such as git‘a are also used regularly for any short poem, including those that have 
no ‘point, punch-line, clever conceit, or witty turn and thus cannot be called epigrams in 
the strictest sense.” (zr, sv. “Epigram 1. Classical Arabic” [Geert Jan van Gelder]). 

111 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen. Philosophical Investigations, trans. 
G. E. M. Anscombe, P. M. S. Hacker, and J. Schulte, rev. 4th ed. (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2009), 25e: “Die Bedeutung eines Wortes ist sein Gebrauch in der Sprache.” (25). 

112 Magati-poetry is not discussed in, for example, Roger Allen and D. S. Richards (eds), 
Arabic Literature in the Post-Classical Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006). 


CHAPTER 5 


Epigrams in Parallax 


Stephen pointed to a basket which a butcher's boy had slung inverted on 
his head. 


—Look at that basket, he said. 


oe 


In order to see that basket, said Stephen, your mind first of all separates 
the basket from the rest of the visible universe which is not the basket. 
The first phase of apprehension is a bounding line drawn about the ob- 
ject to be appprehended. [...] You see it as one whole. You apprehend its 
wholeness. 


cei 


Then, said Stephen, you pass from point to point, led by its formal lines; 
you apprehend it as balanced part against part within its limits; you feel 
the rhythm of its structure. In other words, the synthesis of immediate 
perception is followed by the analysis of apprehension. Having first felt 
that it is one thing you feel now that it is a thing. You apprehend it as 
complex, multiple, divisible, separable, made up of its parts, the result of 
its parts and their sum, harmonious. 


When you have apprehended that basket as one thing and have then an- 
alysed it according to its form and apprehended it as a thing you make 


the only synthesis which is logically and esthetically permissible. You see 
that it is that thing which it is and no other thing. 


1 James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, ed. J. P. Riquelme (New York, Ny; London: 
W.W. Norton & co., 2007), 186-87. 
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Genres are thus entities that can be described from two different view- 
points, that of empirical observation and that of abstract analysis.” 


Parallax. I never exactly understood. There’s a priest. Could ask him. Par 
it’s Greek: parallel, parallax. Met him pikehoses she called it till I told her 
about the transmigration. O rocks! 


Mr Bloom smiled [...] She’s right after all. Only big words for ordinary 
things on account of the sound. 


This is the first study of Arabic maqati-poetry, its structure, operational logic, 
and the contexts of its production and presentation. It argues that maqati-po- 
etry emerged as a new genre in the 13th and 14th centuries in large part by 
being anthologized and that it has obvious yet obscure roots in a long tradition 
of thematically diverse git‘ah poetry in Arabic. It is also the first study to treat 
the notion of an Arabic epigram genre via a historicist examination of liter- 
ary evidence, using a combination of hermeneutic, contextual, and reception 
analyses. This study is a work of philology and literary history that owes a great 
deal to analytical approaches and theoretical orientations in comparative lit- 
erature.* This hybrid perspective may ultimately fail to satisfy both specialists 
and comparatists, but I have pursued it in the naive hope that it can shed light 
on methodological problems in both disciplines. 

Almost all studies of classical Arabic poetry have confined themselves to 
evidence from the first half of Arabic literary history (500-1100), and when, 
on rare occasions, they have ventured into later periods, they have subsumed 
that literary evidence to a historically undifferentiated and uncritical 
paradigm. This focus is less pronounced in 2oth-century Arabic-language 
scholarship, primarily because of the drive to create nationalist literary 
canons led by scholars like Amin al-Khuli (1895-1966), but even there the bias 
against literature written after the year 100—to say nothing of minor poetic 
forms—is irrepressible. Nonetheless, these biases cannot distract from the 
fact that so many magqati-collections have survived and thus the contours 


2 Tzvetan Todorov, Genres in Discourse, trans. Catherine Porter (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), 17; French original: idem, Les genres du discours (Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 1978), 49: “Les genres sont donc des unités qu’on peut décrire de deux points de vue 
différents, celui de l’observation empirique et celui de l'analyse abstraite.” 

3 James Joyce, Ulysses, [1960 reset ed.] (London: Penguin Classics, 2000), 194. 

My understanding of the mission of philology is informed by Sheldon Pollock, “Future 
Philology? The fate of a soft science in a hard world’, Critical Inquiry 35 (Summer 2009). 
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of a specific and widespread genre are obvious to anyone who would look. 
Arabists do not need to try to piece together their original composition; a 
project that is, in contrast, one of Kathryn Gutzwiller’s chief goals in writing 
the history of Hellenistic epigram collections. Magati-poems may not have 
attracted much comment—after all we have yet to uncover any didactic 
or explicit definition of the genre’s formal or thematic dimensions—but 
these poems were transformed from among formalistically similar peers by 
processes of curation, contextualization in anthologies, and generic iden- 
tification. It is the anthology or magati-collection—often but not always 
taxonomically identified—that recasts maqati-poetry as epigram. This 
further step in the genre process is a symptom of deixis. Context is a requisite 
condition of genre for there can be no identification and recognition without 
it. Attempts to recover the archaeological legacy of a genre depend on its 
context—on the genre in situ, as it were—and Arabic, unlike the Hellenistic 
tradition, is fortunate in that most epigram material survives in a recogniza- 
ble state.5 

Nonetheless students of the Arabic tradition are not immune to problems 
of etymology, conceit, and context. For Classicists, the term epigram confuses 
with its air of inscription, while for the Arabist it is the implied fragmenta- 
tion and extraction associated with the term magati‘ (and no less qit‘ah) 
that induces a profound uncertainty regarding a poem’s integrity and onto- 
logical status. Etymology inheres within the term itself, yes, but etymological 
valence—like other extra-literary information—must not be privileged over 
a discernible pattern of being. Analytical literary history requires a conscious 
vigilance—balancing instance (text) against paradigm (be it derived schema 
or etymology)—which is akin to the idea of parallax as put forward by Slavoj 
Zizek, and others. 


The standard definition of parallax is: the apparent displacement of 
an object (the shift of its position against a background), caused by a 
change in observational position that provides a new line of sight. The 
philosophical twist to be added, of course, is that the observed difference 
is not simply “subjective,” due to the fact that the same object which 
exists “out there” is seen from two different stances, or points of view. It is 


5 Wen-Chin Ouyang’s important intervention on the relevance of ideology to genre is linked 
fundamentally to an analysis of narrative forms so it is not immediately relevant to the 
discussion here (See Wen-Chin Ouyang, “Genres, Ideologies, Genre Ideologies and Narrative 
Transformation’, MEL 7:2 (July 2004), as well as the other articles in that issue). 

6 Zizek draws the concept of parallax from Kojin Karatani, Transcritique: on Kant and Marx, 
trans. Sabu Kohso (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2003). See his review of that work in New Left 
Review 25 (January-February 2004). 
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rather that, as Hegel would have put it, subject and object are inherently 
“mediated,” so that an “epistemological” shift in the subject's point of 
view always reflects an “ontological” shift in the object itself.” 


Perception is never constant, rather it is constantly displaced and this requires 
us to reason discursively. It is equally true that an epigram is not an epigram 
until it is named, or recognized, as such in the epiphanic moment. This is not 
simply because this study has adopted an originally Greek term to discuss 
pre-modern Arabic poetry: one need only think of Gutzwiller’s insight that 
epigram, _, served at first metalinguistically as a representation of its putative 
antecedent, epigram, 


inscription 


existence of a world-literary category known as epigram with the intention of 


. This study did not begin by positing a priori the 


trawling the archive of pre-modern Arabic poetry to find an equivalent. Rather 
in this case—as in Julia Kristeva’s model of intertextuality—one semiotic sys- 
tem (e.g. epigram, anthology, etc.) is transposed on to another, “demand[ing] 
a new articulation of the thetic—of enunciative and denotative positionality.” 
To treat world-literary categories in comparative literature in this way compels 
us to recognize that “[i]f one grants that every signifying practice is a field of 
transpositions of various signifying systems (an inter-textuality), then one 
understands that its ‘place’ of enunciation and its denoted ‘object’ are never 
single, complete, and identical to themselves, but always plural, shattered, 
capable of being tabulated.”® 

Arabic maqati-poems are epigrams only insofar as they are presented as 
such, for epigram as a general category can only exist through epistemological 
observation.® As a historical genre, not a metaphysical one (like drama, epic, 
lyric, etc.), epigram accords with the provisional definition set out by David 
Fishelov, who defines genre as 


7 Slavoj Zizek, The Parallax View (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2006), 17. 

8 Julia Kristeva, Revolution in Poetic Language, trans. Margaret Waller (New York, Ny: Columbia 
University Press, 1984), 59-60. In the original: “Le terme d’inter-textualité désigne cette trans- 
position d’un (ou de plusieurs) systéme(s) de signes en un autre; mais puisque ce terme a été 
souvent entendu dans le sens banal de «critique des sources» d’un texte, nous lui préférons 
celui de transposition, qui a l'avantage de préciser que le passage d’un systeme signifiant a 
un autre exige une nouvelle articulation du thétique—de la positionnalité énonciative et 
dénotative. Si on admet que toute pratique signifiante est un champ de transpositions de 
divers systémes signifiants (une inter-textualité), on comprend que son «lieu» d’énonciation 
et son «objet» dénoté ne sont jamais uniques, pleins et identiques 4 eux-mémes, mais 
toujours pluriels, éclatés, susceptibles de modéles tabulaires.” (Julia Kristeva, La Révolution 
du langage poétique. L’Avant-garde a la fin du xrxe siécle: Lautréamont et Mallarmé (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1974), 59-60). 

g See Thomas O. Beebee, The Ideology of Genre: a comparative study of generic instability 
(University Park, pA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994). 
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[...] a combination of prototypical, representative members, and a flexible 
set of constitutive rules that apply to some levels of literary texts, to some 
individual writers, usually to more than one literary period, and to more 
than one language and culture.!° 


Genre identification—whether as part of hermeneutic, literary-historical, or 
comparative analyses—requires us to impose a subjective, epistemological 
logic, legitimized partly by its efficiency. Thomas Pavel has argued trenchantly 
that this efficiency serves authors even before it serves readers: 


Genre is a crucial interpretive tool because it is a crucial artistic tool in 
the first place. Literary texts are neither natural phenomena subject to 
scientific dissection, nor miracles performed by gods and thus worthy 
of worship, but fruits of human talent and labor. To understand them, 
we need to appreciate the efforts that went into their production. Genre 
helps us figure out the nature of a literary work because the person who 
wrote it and the culture for which that person labored used genre as a 
guideline for literary creation.” 


One should nevertheless be aware of Rosalie Colie’s caveat that the pre-modern 
generic system was fuzzier than we might suppose or are indeed able to repre- 
sent in retrospective scholarly models.!” This perhaps explains why mawaliya 
and dubayt poems occasionally appear in collections of maqati-poems." In 
his theory of the “historicization of genre poetics”, Hans Robert Jauf% stresses 
that genre must be understood as a non-static identification so that we can 
“(seek] a path between the Scylla of nominalist skepticism that allows for 
only a posteriori classifications, and the Charybdis of regression into timeless 
typologies, a path along which the historicization of genre poetics and of the 
concept of form are upheld.”* 


1o__— Fishelov, Metaphors of Genre, 8 [italics original]. 

11 Thomas Pavel, “Literary Genres as Norms and Good Habits’, New Literary History 34:2 
(Spring 2003): 202. See also Gary M. Olson, Robert L. Mack, and Susan A. Duffy, “Cognitive 
Aspects of Genre’, Poetics 10 (1981). 

12 Colie, The Resources of Kind, 114-16. 

13 I do not agree with the analysis of al-Sayyid Abu al-Fad1, who, in the introduction to his 
edition of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s Diwan, argues that the magqti‘ah represents the final 
stage of the integration of the Persian ruba’? genre into Arabic, the Arabic dubayt being, in 
his analysis, a mid-point in its development (see Ibn Hajar, Dewan, ed. Abu al-Fadl, 15n). 

14 Hans Robert Jau&, “Theory of Genres in Medieval Literature” in Hans Robert Jauf, 
Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti (Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1994), 78; idem, “Theorie der Gattungen und Literatur des Mittelalters” 
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Jauf&—drawing on Kant—argued that “[...] the category of the exemplary 
does away with the schema of rule-and-instance and makes possible a pro- 
cesslike determination of the concept of genre in the aesthetic realm.” For 
Jaufs, this “processlike determination” is the only way to avoid the twin perils 
of “nominalist skepticism’ and “timeless typologies”: “Such a determination 
no longer applies the generality of literary genres normatively (ante rem) or 
in a classificatory manner (post rem), but rather historically (in re), that is, 
in a ‘continuity in which each earlier event furthers and supplements itself 
through the later one’ [...].”!6 Jauf’’ perceptive argument is especially useful 
for understanding the relationship between maqati-poetry and the wider, 
and older, category of the git‘ah. If we follow Jauf’’s reasoning, it becomes 
clear that the history of the maqati-genre will be of major consequence for 
the still ambiguous history of the git‘ah-genre:!” 


[...] the basic principle of a historicization of the concept of form de- 
mands not only that one relinquish the substantialist notion of a con- 
stant number of unchangeable essential characteristics for the individual 


in Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters, Volume I: Généralités, ed. H. U. 
Gumbrecht (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1972), 109. Jauf§ goes beyond 
most other scholars of genre in stressing the fundamental and constitutive role of a 
work’s reception: 


The historical life of a literary work is unthinkable without the active participation 
of its addressees. For it is only through the process of its mediation that the work 
enters into the changing horizon-of-experience of a continuity in which the perpetual 
inversion occurs from simple reception to critical understanding, from passive to 
active reception, from recognized aesthetic norms to a new production that surpasses 
them. (“Literature History as a Challenge”, 19; German original: “Literaturgeschichte 
als Provokation der Literaturwissenschaft’, 169). 


15 H. R. Jau&, “Theory of Genres”, 80; idem, “Theorie der Gattungen’, 111. Zizek draws his 
idea of parallax from Karatani who is drawing on Kant (Zizek, The Parallax View, 4): 


[...] [P]utting two incompatible phenomena on the same level, is strictly analogous to 
what Kant called “transcendental illusion,” the illusion of being able to use the same 
language for phenomena which are mutually untranslatable and can be grasped only 
ina kind of parallax view, constantly shifting perspective between two points between 
which no synthesis or mediation is possible. 

16 =H. R. Jauff, “Theory of Genres”, 80; idem, “Theorie der Gattungen’, 111. 

17. ~+‘~=#H.R.Jaufg, “Theory of Genres’, 105; H.R. Jaufs, “Theorie der Gattungen’, 134: “Der Grundsatz 
einer Historisierung des Formbegriffs erfordert aber nicht allein, fiir die einzelne 
Gattung des substantialistische Vorstellung einer konstanten Zahl unveranderlicher 
Wesensmerkmale aufzugeben. Er erfordert auch, die korrelate Vorstellung eines 
Nebeneinanders von in sich abgeschlossenen und gegeneinander abgekapselten 
literarischen Gattungen abzubauen und nach wechselseitigen Beziehungen zu fragen, die 
das System der Literatur im gegebenen historischen Augenblick ausmachen.” 
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genres. It also demands that one dismantle the correlative notion of a 
sequence of literary genres closed within themselves, encapsulated from 
one another, and inquire into the reciprocal relations that make up the 
literary system of a given historical moment. 


This same process has been described by Yury Tynyanov as being the trigger for 
the new genre's genre-consciousness:'® 


It is impossible to conceive of genre as a static system for the reason that 
genre-consciousness itself arises as a result of a confrontation with a 
traditonal genre (i.e. as a result of a sense that the traditional genre has 
been supplanted, even partially, by a “new” one occupying its place). The 
point is that the new phenomenon supplants the old one, occupies its 
place, and, without being a “development” of the old, is at the same time 
its substitute. 


Epigram is therefore—to keep with the Kantian idiom—a phenomenon, not 
a noumenon. Not even the Greek ur-epigram was a noumenon: it was always 
epigram, |, an acknowledged derivative of epigram,, ...intion Peter Bing and Jon 
Steffen Bruss explain that: 


Even today the aesthetic experience of aficionados, students, and scholars 
of Greek epigram, literary and inscribed alike, bears striking resemblance 
to that of the earliest readers of epigram-collections in all but the rarest 
situations: whether originally designed for the book or not, epigrams 
come to us prearranged in published collections. The physical context of 
both literary and inscribed epigram is divorced from its “original” setting 
(fictive or real), and readers are automatically implicated in an elaborate 
Ergdnzungsspiel, aided by the technical, archeological, epigraphical, and 
text-critical tools supplied by editors.!9 


We understand intuitively that context bears an extreme influence on our ex- 
perience of the text, and there is no doubt in my mind that even contextual 
influences at a substantial remove such as a monograph like this may impact 
future readings of a text. I have not taken that responsibility lightly. 


18 Yury Tynyanov, “The Literary Fact’, trans. Ann Shukman in Modern Genre Theory, ed. David 
Duff (Harlow: Longman, 2000), 32. David Fishelov has discussed how what he terms 
literary “family resemblance” can impact generic recognition (see Fishelov, Metaphors of 
Genre, 53-83). 

1g __ Bing and Bruss, “Introduction to the Study of the Hellenistic Epigram’, 17. 
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Many scholars get quite exercised about whether a particular short poem 
in Arabic is derived or extracted from a longer poem. For them it is the first 
instantiation of a poem that deserves special ontic status, while all other man- 
ifestations can be no more than derivatives of the original.?° It would be trite 
to say that this attitude distorts the reality of the literary-historical picture; in 
truth, it does far worse: it renders context irrelevant. Epigram, like all world-lit- 
erary genres, has never been an independent, autonomous entity (a “Ding an 
sich”); it is a phenomenon only visible to us by parallactic examination. Poems 
that look and sound quite similar to soi-disant magati-poems had existed for 
centuries before the emergence of this new genre and some of these older po- 
ems were reborn as magati-poems simply by inhabiting a new generic context. 
The anthologists who transformed older poems into maqati-poems by placing 
them alongside the new genre in magati-collections did not have to alter the 
text of these poems to change their genre; all they had to do was assign them 
to a different generic context. Maqati-poetry became a genre designation and 
thus a tool, like Heidegger’s hammer, ready-to-hand (zuhanden); perhaps this 
is why pre-modern Arabs felt a theoretical discussion of the genre would be 
superfluous.?! 

This study has presented evidence of a self-classified maqati-genre in the 
pre-modern Arabic tradition and detailed its formalistic, contextual, and 
literary contours a posteriori. This is its foremost contribution, although it has 
also attempted to survey scholarly understandings of the world-literary genre 
known as epigram, to ascertain the determinants of this genre, to link its 
ontological orientation to the context of poetry anthologies, and to demon- 
strate the parallels between its original Hellenistic paradigm and a hitherto 
neglected phenomenon in Arabic literary history.2? My interpretation of 


20 On this topic, see James E. Montgomery, The Vagaries of the Qasidah: the tradition and 
practice of early Arabic poetry (Cambridge: Gibb Memorial Trust, 1997) and Talib, “The 
Many Lives of Arabic Verse’. 

21 Abdelfattah Kilito has engaged the problem of genre and generic association in the 
Arabic literary tradition quite profitably and while I am convinced by his argument, I 
would argue that Kilito generally elides the distinction between genre and mode. That 
mode is a highly relevant factor in the production and reception of genres in pre-modern 
Arabic literature is clear—and Kilito’s work is highly effectual in bringing this out—but it 
is separate from the generic argument being explored here (See, for example, Abdelfattah 
Kilito, The Author and His Doubles: essays on classical Arabic culture, trans. Michael 
Cooperson (Syracuse, Ny: Syracuse University Press, 2001), esp. 60-66). cf. the approach 
to mode and genre in Claudio Guillén’s Literature as System: essays toward the theory of 
literary history (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1971). 

22 This resemblance I find particularly cheering in light of the long history of disreputable 
commentary on the divergence of Hellenistic and Semitic so-called races or cultures. See, 
for example, the discussion in Geoffrey H. Hartman, “Toward Literary History”, Daedalus 
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magqati-poetry as epigram is a synthetic proposition that could be described 
as relativist in contrast to positivist scholarly values of narrow historical spec- 
ificity and manufactured empiricism. I concede that readily, and would go so 
far as to say that I subscribe to the values of relativist (or synthetic) literary 
history put forward by John Frow, who has argued that:23 


[... | [E]pistemological relativism [...] is the very opposite of that “scientif- 
ic” detachment which results from the certainties of discursive mastery; 
on the contrary, it should make possible a process of political judgment 
of the knowledge effects produced, and therefore an avoidance of botha 
sterile historical cataloguing and an obliteration of the dynamics of tex- 
tual activity in a sociologistic reduction. 


This, the first history of the maqati-genre, could have been a “sterile historical 
cataloguing” and because I know that some may have preferred that, I have 
tried to inoculate the first half of this study from the “political judgment of 
knowledge effects produced” that permeates the second half. 

Quite apart from my interest in the ways in which Arabic literary history is 
subsumed in the agenda of world-literary and comparative literary histories, 
I have framed this history of a previously unrecognized genre in this contra- 
puntal fashion expressly to avoid the effect of what Jacques Derrida called the 
Law of Genre:?4 


As soon as the word “genre” is sounded, as soon as it is heard, as soon as 
one attempts to conceive it, a limit is drawn. And when a limit is estab- 
lished, norms and interdictions are not far behind [...] If a genre is what 
it is, or if it is supposed to be what it is destined to be by virtue of its telos, 
then “genres are not to be mixed”; one should not mix genres, one owes 
it to oneself not to get mixed up in mixing genres. Or more rigorously: 
genres should not intermix. And if it should happen that they do inter- 
mix, by accident or through transgression, by mistake or through a lapse, 
then this should confirm, since, after all, we are speaking of “mixing,” the 
essential purity of their identity. 


99:2 (Spring 1970); repr. in Geoffrey. H. Hartman, Beyond Formalism: literary essays, 
1958-1970 (New Haven, cT: Yale University Press, 1970). 

23 John Frow, Marxism and Literary History (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986), 124. 

24 Jacques Derrida, “The Law of Genre’, trans. Avital Ronell, Critical Inquiry 7:1 (Autumn 
1980), 56-7. On orientalism in the disciplinary history of world literature, see Aamir R. 
Mufti, “Orientalism and the Institution of World Literatures’, Critical Inquiry 36 (Spring 
2010). 
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Just as the tortured history of the atomism controversy and inherited miscon- 
ceptions about the difference between a qasidah and a qit‘ah have impacted 
the study of Arabic poetry, so the pressure of conforming to the world-liter- 
ary category of epigram will inevitably affect our understanding of Arabic 
magqati-poetry. By telling the story of this new genre in this way, by reflecting 
on historical methodologies in the study of Arabic poetry, by paying close 
attention to the circumstances in which this inquiry was conceived, pursued, 
and framed, and by making as much primary textual evidence of the genre 
available to readers as is possible in a scholarly monograph of this length, 
I hope that the law of genre and its strictures do not too greatly distort the 
picture of maqati-poetry drawn here. 


Appendix 
Corpus of Maqgati-Material 


This is not a comprehensive corpus, but it is a representative sample of a previously 
unrecognized genre term in action. All translations are mine unless otherwise indicat- 


ed. 


1. —_ anon. editor of Ibn al-Qaysarani (d. 548/1153), Diwan:! 
SS ed G5t% LEN LI Gl all ge dy ae We blir ode, 


The [following are] maqati-poems that he composed during his journey 
back to the Levant from Iraq. In these poems, he expresses his yearning 
for his homeland. This was in the year 527 [1132] 


2. Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anba@’ abna@ az-zaman 
(The Passing of the Notables and the Sons of the Age) (composed between 
1256-60 and 1271-74): 


a. biographical notice on Ibrahim b. Nasr b. ‘Askar al-Mawsili (d. 
610/1213) whose son Ibn Khallikan met in Aleppo:? 


BAe ablis 4) syglg[---] gta cr) SES gl 0% 


Abu 1|-Barakat ibn al-Mustawfi mentioned him |...] and cited numerous 
magati-poems by him 


b. biographical notice on Ibrahim al-Ghazzi (d. 524/129), citing Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/176) from his Tartkh madinat Dimashq:* 


1 Daral-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 1484 Adab, f. 27a. 

2 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 1:38. 

3 NB: In the edition of Ibn al-Mustawfi’s Tarikh Irbil, ed. as-Saqqar (Baghdad, 1980), Ibrahim 
b. Nasr is not given an entry of his own, but is mentioned in the entry on his son Isma‘ll; the 
word magqati‘is not used there. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 1:58. NB: Ibn ‘Asakir does not use the term magati‘ in his 
entry on Ibrahim [b. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad] al-Ghazzi in the printed edition of Tarikh 
madinat Dimashq, ed. ‘Umar b. Gharamah al-‘Amrawi et al. (Beirut: Dar al-Fiky, 1415/1995), 
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idl os gb lie be 4 93s Sus ope cdily[..-] 


“[...| his poetry spread throughout that area and several maqati-poems 
by him were recorded” 


c. biographical notice on Ibn Tabataba (d. 345/956 [or 315/927°]):6 
ebls 4%, «anddl» KG gel opex »! 0535 


Abt Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi mentioned him and maqati-poems by him in 
his book Yatimat ad-dahr 


d. _ biographical notice on Usamah b. Mungidh (d. 584/1188):7 
2b op ablind Sly 
and he cited some maqati-poems by him 
e. biographical notice on al-As‘ad b. Mammati (d. 606/1209): 
Sablis ain Clg oly LH arly ad lye aly 


He has a collection (dawan) of poetry, which I saw in his son’s handwrit- 
ing, and I copied out some magati-poems from it 


*ablis Sue 4) syal «a Zl» KG keV! slall 0535 


[‘Imad ad-Din] al-Isbahani mentioned him in his book Kharidat al-gasr 
and cited several maqati-poems by him 


f. biographical notice on at-Tughra’l (d. c. 515/1121):1° 


7:5 1-4, however Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 1089/1679), in his Shadharat adh-dhahab (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Qudsi, 1350-51/1931-—32), cites Ibn ‘Asakir as having used the term (4:67-8). 


5 See in as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 2:211. 


6 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 1:129. See also in the work of Ibn Khallikan’s contemporary 


Ibn ‘Uthman (d. 615/1218), Murshid az-zuwwar ila qubur al-abrar, ed. Muhammad Fathi 


Abi Bakr (Cairo: ad-Dar al-Misriyyah al-Lubnaniyyah, 1415/1995), 236. 


o On 


10 


ibid., 1:196. 
ibid., 1:210. 
ibid., 1:211. 


ibid., 1:189. 
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obi. Sy « di! yp OF set! LL! 0535 


Abt |-Ma‘ali al-Haziri mentioned him in his book Zinat ad-dahr and cited 
magqatt-poems by him 


g. biographical notice on Abt |-Ma‘ali al-Hazini (d. 568/1172):" 
eb. de 4) RUAN) «uy Aly fe) A) ola! 03 48 9 


[‘Imad ad-Din al-Isbahani] mentioned him in his book Kharidat al-qasr 
and cited several magati-poems by him 


h. biographical notice on an-Nashi’ al-Akbar [Ibn Shirshir] (d. 
293/906): 


les edly G «ylally tlelb OF G oats po US agciel acy 
Ce lis ey Url Ql oglel de Oba b lesy ile’ 

His poetry (including long poems, hunting poems in the style of Abu 

Nuwas, and maqati-poems) is cited in Kushajim’s collection al-Masayid 

wa-l-matarid 

i. biographical notice on Fityan ash-Shaghari (d. 615/1218):!8 


He has a collection of poetry (dawan shir), which includes lovely 
magatt-poems 


j._ biographical notice on Ibn al-Khall (d. 552—3/1157-1159):!4 


po able dl oy sly ae gly Gath ORG Glee ll olell 05 


Engr 


ibid., 2:366; see also no. 2f above, and ibid., 4:450. 

ibid., 3:91. 

ibid., 4:24; see also in the same entry (ibid., 4:26): “He also has another small Diwan, 
which I saw in Damascus, that only includes dibayt [...]”. 

ibid., 4:228. 
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‘Imad ad-Din al-Isbahani mentioned him in his book Kharidat al-qasr, 
where he praises him and cites maqati‘ and dubayt poems by him 


k. in the biographical notice on al-Mubarrad (d. 286/900), an 
invective poem by Yahya b. al-Mubarak al-Yazidi (d. 202/817-18 ) is 
cited:15 


Lgl oye gylaill a ables de olny’ 


He ridiculed him in several maqati-poems, and the [following] 
magtu-poem is one of them 


1. upon mention of the poet Ibn an-Nabulusi (d. 619 /1222):!6 

7B ablis bie a5 one OY, 
Ibn ‘Unayn wrote several invective maqati-poems about him 
m. biographical notice on al-Mihyar ad-Daylami (d. 428/1037):18 
SUB « pail door OB GB - 03 pda — Co AUN Gadl yl 053s 
dle oe SLs oad cy ablis Sh pI le Cie Be G 

ony Lye 

Abi |-Hasan al-Bakharzi (discussed above) mentioned him in his book 


Dumyat al-qasr and said about him [...]. He followed this by citing 
maqati-poems by him and verses from his long poems 


n. in the biographical notice on Ibn Shaddad (d. 632/1235), story 
about Ismail b. Hamdawayhi al-Hamdawi (3rd/gth c.) and the 
proverbial taylasan Ibn Harb:!9 


ibid., 4:322. 

ibid., 5:266. 

On Ibn ‘Unayn (d. 630/1233), see ibid., 5:14-9, no. 684. 

ibid., 5:360. 

ibid., 7:95. See further Josef van Ess, Der Tailasan des Ibn Harb: ‘Mantelgedichte’ in 
arabischer Sprache (Heidelberg: Winter, 1979). 
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20 


21 


22 


oe Serle! de i Geel ddl uy Al ol Ge & sal ol yey 
GB Jed Be Club VI eltll cp tebl gpadl agate Aly! 
Sly J lgrlolsy are Syl de b ote ablis 6 ytot! 


“(The story is] that Ahmad b. Harb, the nephew of Yazid al-Muhallabi 
made Abu ‘Ali Isma‘ll b. Hamdawayhi al-Basri al-Hamdawi, the poet and 
littérateur, the gift of an old shawl for which the latter composed pleasant 
magati-poems, which became well known and passed between narra- 
tors” 


and passim?° 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), from a letter to Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366) asking 
him to grant an (jazah to relate his works:#! 


SL ae abel i Veda gesll a aU Ss hg 
7A “ uw 7 ¢ B we os 
[...] 4a WI 


and setting down in this certificate ({jazah) which of the fine maqati-po- 
ems and fitting verses he may cite 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), exchange with Ibn Nubatah (discussed above, 
pp. 117—-28):22 


[++] b gb lis de [ls ox! gl] ads Uy 


ibid., 1:142; 2:112; 2:131n; 3:279 [on ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jurjani, author of al-Wasatah]; 
3:291; 3:314 [on ash-Sharif al-Murtada]; 3:339; 4:376; 4:397 on [Ibn Zafar, who died 
in Hama c. 565/1170]; 4:414 [on Ibn Sukkarah (d. 514/1120)]; 4:430 [on Ibn as-Saigh 
(645-c. 722/1247-C. 1322)]; 4:450; 5:13; 5:415 5:94; 5:97 [on as-Sull]; 5:111; 5:248; 5:283; 
5:33.48; 5:376 [on al-Khubzarruzi]; 6:51 [on al-Badi‘ al-Asturlabi]; 6:70; 6:79 (and see also 
3:373); 6:155; 66:2.49 (see also 7:235); 7:219, 7:226. 

as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji‘, ed. Salim, 2:319; also in the autograph manuscript 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 150, f. 128a. As-Safadi tells us that the letter 
was written at the beginning of Sha‘ban 729 (i.e. at the end of May 1329). See also in 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal as-safi, 5:2.46; and Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Khizanat al-adab, ed. 
Diyab, 3:326. 

as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji, ed. Salim, 2:441; 443; also in the autograph manuscript 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 150, ff. 180b, 181b. 
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24 


25 
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When he came across [some] magati-poems I'd composed J... ] 


N3 plei gobi ab lis WIL ox! cll os is. 
He [Ibn Nubatah] sent me some maqati-poems he'd written in response 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), al-Husn as-sarih fi miat malih:?8 


eald gl b Aap. Jp De Ble aay Baal d Galle eel oleyet 
Sati, O5gh OS ye Gade KG 


I wanted to collect poems I’d composed describing one hundred young 
males [...] except that I wasn’t content with using the same meter and 
rhyme for every magtu-poem 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), Kashf al-hal ft wasf al-khal (Revealing the 
Situation about Describing Beauty Marks?*): 


indi Cy Nl gybade Ky 


[...] from every magqtiu-poem, which is more pleasing than a melody 
(naghmah) [...] 


29, Aazeall abil oye eL atl AUS Ge le be de fash pols] tl 


The collection comprises interesting maqati-poems, which poets wrote 
on the topic 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), al-Hawl al-mufib ft tqawl bi-l-mijib (An 
Admirable Shock: on affirmative responses):?” 


as-Safadi, al-Husn as-sarih fi miat malth, ed. al-Hayb, 31; also in Princeton Ms Garrett 
Yahuda 935, f. 62b. 

Title as translated in Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 342. 

as-Safadi, Kashf al-hal, ed. al-Ugayl, 119; see also the editor's footnote suggesting— 
erroneously—that as-Safadi compiled a collection of mugqattaat (sic), which, he asserts, 
are poetic pieces of seven verses or fewer. 

ibid., 195. 

as-Safadi, al-Hawl al-mujib fi l-qawl bi-l-mijib, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Majid Lashin 
(Cairo: Dar al-Afaq al-‘Arabiyyah, 2005), 60. 
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28 
29 


I wanted to include in it [...] excellent poems and fitting maqati-poems 


as-Safadi (d. 764/1363), al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat (Consummating «The 
Passing»): 


a. biographical notice on Badr ad-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah:28 


pb lin Bde cA llly Gy sell cp Gpily Boll ode G Cra yal By 
coe Or gt GF OMI le Colsllaey 3 sl ale pill Gy 


[Elsewhere] I previously reproduced several maqati-poems by myself and 
other contemporary and ancient poets, which comment on [at-Tughra’’s 
poem] Lamiyyat al-‘ajam, and I will reproduce these [here] either in the 
entry on al-Hasan b. Rashiq al-Qayrawani [(d. 456/1065 or 463/1071)] or 
in the entry on the [Sultan’s] companion Jamal ad-Din Yahya b. Matrah 
[(d. 649/1251) | 


b. _ biographical notice on Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366):29 

Slgall Sh Je > Big mall] Ul a5 Gy! Gall Glee gall 08% 
I a2 844 el OBS ale any Cpw rly Ee Nel S Goo 
W3. Gb SOUS gril 2 Wt UGS 035d CS Ly CS, dlyal 
[os] dsb BU oy Re yat cpabell Yd lols Hesles ablic Ju 
The judge Shihab ad-Din Ibn Fadl Allah [al-‘Umari] brought Ibn Nubatah 


into the chancery (diwan) of Damascus in early 743 [1342] and Ibn 
Nubatah spent some time going back and forth to the chancery to write, 


as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 2:77-8. 
as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 1:330. 
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but he was not given an apostille.3° He would petition the judge Shihab 
ad-Din for this quite often with brilliant maqati-poems and verses im- 
bued with excellence, including the following [...] 


c. biographical notice on Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c. 750/1350):3! 
he excelled at long poems and maqati-poems 


d. _ biographical notice on Mujir ad-Din Ibn Tamim (d. 684/1285):32 
dol LAl shell! gly ani SL 13106 bial GY) 44 Yal YI 


ce. hy 


But he only ever excelled at maqati-poems for when he carried on and 
composed long poems, his poetry slumped and didn’t rise up 


e. biographical notice on Aba Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1038):3% 
BE Ny So getl by adsls quel Leal ek col] Ay 
cb li duc ys 


It [ie. Yatimat ad-dahr] is his best book. It became very famous and Ibn 
Qalaqis [(d. 567/1172)] wrote several maqati-poems about it 


f. biographical notice on Sa‘d ad-Din Muhammad b. Muhyi ad-Din 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 656/1258):34 


welesl; Gldall bole gil ab lal slel Fue Fels obj 


See Beatrice Gruendler, “Tawgqi‘ (Apostille): verbal economy in verdicts of tort redress” 
in The Weaving of Words: approaches to classical Arabic literature, ed. Laleh Behzadi and 
Vahid Behmardi (Beirut-Wiesbaden: Ergon, 2009). 

as-Safadi, al-Waft, 18:482. See also in al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, 2:335: “ajada al-qasa@’id 
al-mutawwalah wa-l-maqatt ” [“He excelled in composing long poems and magqati- 
poems”. 

as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 5:228. 

ibid., 19:194. 

ibid., 1:186. 
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35 
36 


37 
38 


He was a talented poet who excelled at maqati-poems, which he com- 
posed on young men and their attributes 


g. biographical notice on Ibn ash-Sharif Daftarkhwan (d. 655/1257):35 


bes ablir Sas dy 
He wrote a great deal of poetry, magati-poems and otherwise 
h. _ biographical notice on Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (d. 750/1350): 
LS Ga pay Le Wilel alge! 4 tad Ja adil abla! GU 
aof...] Ld) 6 20, 


“Yet when it comes to his maqati-poems, he ignores case endings and the 
morphology of verbs, although he [normally] rarely makes errors” 


S7«[ 6] 4) 9 4a WI arb lis o> 
“The following is one of his apt maqati-poems [...|” 


i. biographical notice on Jamal ad-Din as-Sufi (b. 693/1293 in 
Nabulus, d. 18 Rabi‘ 11 750/1349 in Damascus of plague):38 


Latinas [gobs A ablall 3 4 ole yrs 


He is a poet who excelled at magati-poems, in both their composition 
and their imagery 


ibid., 21:466. 

ibid., 6:173-74. Al-Mi‘mar merits an entry in as-Safadi’s A‘yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan an-nasr, 
but his magati are not mentioned there. (cf. as-Safadi, A‘yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan an-nasr, 
3 vols, ed. Fuat Sezgin with Mazen Amawi (Frankfurt am Main: Institut fiir Geschichte 
der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften, 1990), 1:38). Compare what Ibn Abi Hajalah 
at-Tilimsani writes of al-Mi‘mar’s language in his Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafts (no. 11b). 
as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 6:17 4. 

as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 29:208. 
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Muhammad b. Shakir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363), biographical notice on 
Nasir ad-Din al-Hasan b. Shawir b. an-Naqib (d. 687/1288):39 


ABI Ay gl 49 prude Ole te oaty undle 3 ee 
lal | BAe aad ling [...] SL! ad UI 


He has a collection of maqati-poems in two volumes. His poetry is good, 
sweet, and harmonious, and it displays lovely, apt, and masterful double 
entendres [...] His maqati-poems are most excellent 


Lisan ad-Din Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1374), Khatrat at-tayf fit rihlat 
ash-shita’ wa-s-sayf (The Phantom’s Strut: a journey through winter and 
summer):4° 


CB AMY Ae Alte! opted Cbs Oy 


I have composed two magti‘ah-poems; one is laudatory, the other dis- 
paraging 


Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani (d. 76/1375), Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis 
(Attracting Priceless Pearls):*! 


a. in an entry on the poet Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati (d. 781/1379): 
add blll Upoye lel oe Lellll LE Ly] 


[His] meanings are entire, his poems (qasa@’id) are good, his Maqati-po- 
ems [or: disconnected things] are connected with verbal artistry 


#[..Jlge gad Dpegll blll oe a le bai 


al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, 1:324. On this poet, see Ibn an-Naqib, Shir Ibn an-Naqib 
al-Fuqaysi al-Hasan b. Shawir, ed. ‘Abbas Hani al-Chirakh (Baghdad: Dar al-Furat, 2008). 
On invective maqtu-poems, see al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, 2:334 (compare as-Safadi, 
al-Wafi, 18:476). 

Ibn al-Khatib, Khatrat at-tayf: rihalat fi Maghrib wa-l-Andalus, ed. Anmad Mukhtar al- 
‘Abbadi (Beirut: al-Mu’assasah al-‘Arabiyyah li-d-Dirasat wa-n-Nashr, 2003), 41. 

See discussion of this work above pp. 50-2. 

Yale ms Landberg 6g, f. 8a. 

Yale ms Landberg 6g, f. 8b. 
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Chapter: some of his Maqati-poems [or: disconnected things] that are 
connected with verbal artistry [... | 


(See also the exchange between al-Qirati and Ibn as-S@igh (d. 776/1375) discussed on 


pp. 129-31 above. 


44 


45 
46 


4 
b. in anentry on the poet Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar (d. 750/1350): 

Gadi a Ag | ate ADU a5 oye cplll O All Lda feilde G del by 
Flo gay fll JI pany al Ld gute Caf gstss! SE 45 IB, 
ahely EIB Bay all fe 4d aod JULI, JEL 
35 OG Wylls GM GIS Lefl OLGF orl Jesh des eA 
G Soe oad SMD psd do Ldly Ste VI Slated oat be Ils 
Gils oslo Coe ball GMM g! quad! 5 gl# (ga Aglll teil! 
4) By Gobel! gylotdl SLCR ole dy all pt) dy 9 oslo lug ole 
JB SN gp pall ye tely d Gat) BIL pgully Ye Wl gall 43 
dee all ge He EI gb Aad B cpalll UW aby Es AL! eee kd 
$i all lL! Sys orl yey UM ye b Ub SL 4g Zodel 


Of all the learned people (‘lama’) of the 8th [14th] century, I know no 
one who composed maqati-poems as well as him, and to this my criti- 
cism testifies as does my anthologist’s eye and I am certain of it. For he 
would hear the most current sayings (al-mathal as-sa’ir) as he circulated 
(s@ir) among camel-drivers and porters and would weave it into verse 
on the spot, pouring it out into a wondrous mold in his peculiar style. In 
zajal, he was the Ibn Quzman of his day just as he was in bullayq, mawali- 


This is not the well known Ibn as-Sa’igh (d. c. 722/1322) (£1, s.v. “Ibn al-S¥igh”) who 


died around the time of al-Qirati’s birth but Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ibn as-Sa@igh 
(d. 776/1375), a chancery secretary and author of a response to Ibn Abi Hajalah’s Diwan 
as-Sababah (see no. 24) (on him, see Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 3:499-500). 

This is emended from the Ms:\4 

Yale Ms Landberg 6g, f. 12a. 
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12. 


47 
48 


ya, and kan wa-kan. His poetry is dominated by the use of proverbs and 
the condoning of licit magic [ie. double entendre, as-sihr al-halal]. He 
didn’t have much luck with long poems for as soon as he exceeded two or 
three verses, his abode would crumble, the dust would rise, his blemishes 
would come to light, and his donkey would halt for lack of a cart/Classical 
Arabic (al-‘arabiyyah). And also perhaps in his inspired maqati-poems, 
he would fall victim to a vulgar solecism or a stray arrow. More than one 
Egyptian told me that he was told: ‘Shaykh Ibrahim, your poetry suffers 
sometimes from grammatical errors so if you read some Classical Arabic 
(al-‘arabiyyah), you can set your language straight’ But he would reply, 
‘Since when do jackasses find their own cart (al-‘arabiyyah), kind sir?’ 


[es] adh Dyergll ablibl oye a le rai 


Chapter: some of his Maqati-poems [or: disconnected things] that are 
connected with verbal artistry [... | 


c. inanentry on himself: 
Gealls ornadll a5 
He excelled at [composing] gasa’id and maqati-poems 


Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani (d. 776/1375), Diwan as-Sababah (The 
Collection of Passionate Love): 


a. from the introduction:** 
fd Kids LB OB we Leb» 
[jal ov 
Pe SGA ike Gl Boner OF 
ys EE A ellpa bi 


Yale ms Landberg 6g, f. 12b. 

Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani, Diwan as-Sababah, 13-14; idem, Diwan Ibn Abi Hajalah, ed. 
Ahmad Hilmi Hilwah (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub wa-l-Wath@iq al-Qawmiyyah, 2014), 34. The 
author composed a work entitled Mawasil al-magati,, but it has not survived. See Hajji 
Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1889. 
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13. 


14. 


49 
50 


51 


This book of ours is as it is said: 


A Book that includes tales of those killed by passion 

and takes them in every direction with love. 
Its magati-poems [or: disconnected things] like flutes [or: connected 
things] never cease 

to court Rabab*? and Zaynab” 


b. chapter (bab) twenty-seven is titled:5° 
Sie My A Ab oo pd Bb GB GLI tel ell OUI 
Nl ke AS sey a9gill Oley y ag tbl 55 fe Jost ke az 


Chapter Twenty-Seven: A pleasant selection of superior maqati-poems 
and lovely love-poems, which comprise the roses of the cheeks, the 
pomegranates of the chest, and other [topics] included there 


In the colophon of the only extant copy of Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib’s (d. 
779/1377) maqati-collection:5! 


de Mgt) dal 5 yLtl cabsly & Joolgll agdl blll ce 
Seats jot! 


The maqati-poems [or: disconnected things], which mock flutes [or: 
connected things], are now complete * and the lovely fragments which 
include the bigger picture and the details have been strung together 


Badr ad-Din Ibn Habib (d. 779/1377), Tadhkirat an-nabth ft ayyam 
al-Mansur wa-banth (Informing the Observant: the reign of al-Mansur 
and his sons): 


Rabab is the name of a woman, but also punningly the name of an instrument, the rebec. 


ibid., 21; 267. cf. Umberto Rizzitano translates this chapter heading: “Capitolo xxv [...]. 
Citazione di un piccolo gruppo di frammenti poetici stupendi, e di squisti componimenti 
erotici contenenti (descrizioni) su guance di rose e seni di melagrano e simili.” (Umberto 
Rizzitano, “Il Diwan as-sababah dello scrittore magrebino Ibn Abi Hagalah”, rso. 28 
(1953):70). 

Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3362, f. 204a; see also Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem 


wor 


Jungen noch werden! 
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15. 


16. 


52 
53 
54 


55 
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a. _ obituary for Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366):5? 


anblis Juolgl eels 


He made the flutes [mawasil or: connected things] silent with his 
maqati-poems | or: disconnected things] 


b. obituary for Safi ad-Din al-Hilli (d. c. 750/1350):53 
op Bats Glally GLI B GULL, UE ae ake ON) FEI 
aie clpl GUL te de Jets oat gblis 


[...] then I read all of his al-Mathalith wa-l-mathant ftl-ma‘alt wa-l-ma ani, 
a magqati-collection comprising twenty chapters on different subjects 


Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), commendation (tagriz) for Badr ad-Din Ibn 
Habib’s (d. 779/1377) maqati-collection:5* 


[---]welys p! ab lie Pl oel fb aged ables So bly l...] 


[...] its erotic maqati-poems stirred the heart so I didn’t know whether 
they were maqati-poems [or: disconnected things] or flutes [mawasil: 
also connected things] 


Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), preface to al-Qatr an-Nubati (Ibn Nubatah’s 
Sweet Drops).5° 


A fe Gaoeey % Wzhll gat atlad yy Sa[..J nis ETOP 
w 4 “ -_ eo 
Ue lis oad JE a blall oye Bs Els # yb! o bls 


Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat an-nabih, 3:305. 

Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat an-nabih, 3:139. 

Cited in Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!"’, 47, |. 8, edited from 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3362, f. 204b—2058a; see also in Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat 
an-nabih, 2:203. 

Thomas Bauer edition in progress, 1; Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Sprenger 1196, f. 
29b; Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, f. 159a. In addition, on the title page of 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234 [copied in 732/1332] it reads: “Kitab al-Qatr 
an-Nubati min maqati‘ ash-shaykh al-imam al-‘alim al-fadil Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. 
Muhammad 6. Nubatah [...]” (£.158b). 
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19. 
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57 
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I had put out [...] a small selection of my long poems * which I presented 
to have its protracted ideas tested * and then a selection of my maqati-po- 
ems raised its head * and asked for its turn 


Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), Zahr al-manthur (The Gillyflower’s Blossoms = 
The Blossoms of Prose*®):5” 


BOW, yell! Ge BIS] bli ode Sy gb 8, 
lets be SSN gli L 
The slave composed these maqati-poems, which are like the title of a 
benefit in name [?] and like verses, the traces [of the campsite, but also 

lit. writing] of which aren’t worth stopping to look at 

Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366), Diwan (Collected Poems): 
55... JV y SLM, bli [...J 

[...] maqati-poems, muwashshahdt, zajal poems |...| 
[Jbl 3 JB, 

And from his magati-poems [:] 

al-Yafit (d. 768/1366), Mirat al-janan wa-‘abrat al-yaqzan (The 


Heart’s Reflection and the Observant One’s Tears), obituary of al-Badi‘ 
al-Asturlabi (d. 534/1139—-40):®° 


Title as translated in Thomas Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’ in Essays in Arabic Literary 


Biography 1350-1850, ed. Joseph Lowry and Devin Stewart (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2009), 184. 

Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) Ms 5161, f. ga. 

Nuruosmaniye Library (Istanbul) Ms 3802, f. 322a, from a verse of zajal: The Ms is rather 
damaged here and fairly illegible but these three forms can be read and are clearly listed 
together in a set. 

Nuruosmaniye Library (Istanbul) Ms 3802, f. 89b. 

al-Yafil, Mir‘at al-janan wa-‘abrat al-yaqzan, 4 vols, ed. Khalil al-Mansur (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 1417/1997), 3:200. 
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[...] The famous poet, one of the excellent litterateurs [...] he was praised 
by more than one biographer and they cited a number of maqati-poems 
by him [...] 


Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati (d. 781/1379), Diwan (Collected Poems): 
615 > LI aadoling & ovL ad Ati! ISI..-] 
When he recited his long poems * and his banal maqati-~poems 
Mab Yb bee ae bee Lal Y] OYEM ode de pc |, 
C2 Jolo gylede Fl lege ye Cod 


I didn’t confine myself to these long [poems] but they didn’t appear to me 
to be long compared to others and then I went from their verses to all the 
transpiercing maqati-poems 


Nfl dy egies al tot Pl gill gill ob, fet oles oo CHILE 
68 tll yang able Coe giel fy SiAl cy Exe 


This is the end of what I selected from the oeuvre (Diwan) of ash-Shaykh 
Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati, I praise God and ask his forgiveness|.] I didn’t 
neglect to include any of his love poetry, rather I included the maqati-po- 
ems and even some prose 


Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), Preface (khutbah) to his collection 
of Burhan ad-Din al-Qirati’s poetry, Tahrir al-Qirati (The Redaction of 
al-Qtrati’s [Diwan]):6* 


Sell oe ge bbl blll yp» Osels 


Fatih Kiitiiphanesi (Istanbul) Ms 3861, f. 3a. 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein I 45, f. 20a. 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 196, f. 79b. 
Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Qahwat al-insha’, ed. Vesely, 493. 
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66 


67 
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I selected out of his moving magati-poems [or: disconnected things] 
those which obviate the need for any flutes [mawasil or: connected 
things] 


‘Ala ad-Din al-Ghuzuli (d. 815/1412), Matali‘ al-budiur ft manazil as-surur 
(The Rising-Places of Full Moons in the Setting-Places of Joy), writing 
about Badr ad-Din ad-Damamini (d. 827/1424):© 


(15S bles ley SL abl yy ables ae ball yd Gal Lgl 
wl 


We are told that when he was a young man, he collected his maqati-po- 
ems on wine and named them The Drinkers’ Portions 


Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), Kitab Kashf al-litham ‘an wajh 
at-tawriyah wa-listikhdam (Removing the Veil From the Face of the 
Rhetorical Figures Tawriyah and Istikhdam®®):6? 


4 oF ca vs ae) rival ol! Tbe SHAd oo sll] 
we yyll els! $3 dB dey LAU ual aablin oy Sis [pluer Vy 
Had ls ab UEll ys > ae Goh OI ao Ly 


[...] in [his book Fadd al-khitam ‘an at-tawriyah wa-l-istikhdam|] [Salah 
ad-Din as-Safadi] cited a small selection of his maqati-poems [or: dis- 
connected things], which were never intended to be continued [?] be- 
cause he cited the types of double entendre (tawriyah) * so it wouldn’t do 
to cite only one of these maqati-poems in this collection 


Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), Taqrizg (commendation) on Ibn 
as-Sa@igh’s (d. 776/1375) al-Lababah ft mu‘Gradat «Diwan as-Sababah» 
(The Keen Mind in imitation of «The Collection of Passionate Love»):68 


‘Ala ad-Din al-Ghuzuli, Matali‘ al-budur, 1:185. This is one of many instances of the terms 


magati and maqti ‘in that work. 

Title as translated in Devin Stewart, “Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi” in Essays in Arabic Literary 
Biography 1350-1850, ed. Joseph Lowry and Devin Stewart (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2009), 138. 

Leiden Ms 237, f. 2b. See also ff. 2b; 3a. 

Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Qahwat al-insha’, ed. Vesely, 407. On the author, see fn. p. 233n44. 
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[pv)\/ eh aw ht] UL els cyl Hols eb lic Je! Lely 
[---]i«] al SLBED>] ye ey 


[A]nd he completed the collection with magati-poems, which if Ibn 
San@ al-Mulk [d. 608/121] had known about them, he would have re- 
tracted his «Nile Coves» 


Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), chapter heading from Thamarat 
shahiyyah min al-fawakih al-Hamawiyyah (The Tasty Produce from the 
Fruits of Hama).®° 


Also by him—may God have mercy on him—magati-poems whose 
flutes stir [the soul] 


Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), Khizanat al-adab wa-ghayat al-arab 
(The Storehouse of Literature and the Utmost in Erudition):’° 


dablie oye ae Sy J! Ob re) Sou3! Oo Od os al Co os 
Sb ot cle WG del [uel CLEP] & Geol JI 
9 Sool! 


Among our master Zayn ad-Din Ibn al-Wardi’s wonderful poems includ- 
ing double entendre are his magatt-poems, which are more excellent than 
the «Nile Coves» and which sound sweeter to the ear than the melodies of 
flutes. This is one of them: 


Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich), Ms cod. arab. 531, f. 30b. 
Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Khizanat al-adab, ed. Kawkab Diyab, 3:387. 
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71 


72 
73 


If I were to say, ‘Your body is like the bough of a tree’; 
She'd say, ‘The bough prostrates in prayer. 

If I were to say, ‘The taste of your mouth (lit. your saliva) is like ice’; 
She'd say, ‘What a chilly/dull simile!” 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449), ad-Durar al-kaminah fi a‘yan 
al-miah ath-thaminah (The Hidden Pearls: on the notables of the eighth 
century): 


a. biographical notice on Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366):74 


at ablis le ad p25! Glul bill le M51) zl dy 


He wrote lovely books, including al-Qatr an-Nubati, in which he limited 
himself exclusively to his maqati-poems 


b. biographical notice on Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349):72 
Wyle Sle BALM cg slyly Made) Gyles Tle pe Whe le p WTI 4s 
NS Eglake Sle 


He wrote Let’s Talk Lads (one hundred delightful magati-poems) 
and Brilliant Orbs: one hundred female youths (also one hundred 
magati-poems) 


c. biographical notice on Badr ad-Din Ibn as-Sahib (d. 788/1386):73 
ab lal G olely Syl stladll gh, 
He wrote poems in praise of the Prophet and excelled at maqati-poems 


Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 5:487. Ibn Hajar mentions Ibn Nubatah’s Dawan in his 
bibliography (al-Mufjam al-mufahras aw tajrid asanid al-kutub al-mash’hirah wa-l-aj2@ 
al-manthirah, ed. Muhammad Shakkir Amrir al-Mayadini (Beirut: Mu’assasat ar-Risalah, 
1418/1998), 418, no. 1942), but he does not mention Ibn Nubatah’s epigram anthology, 
nor that of any other poet, among the few poetry books he lists. Reprised in ash-Shawkani 
(d. 1250/1834), al-Badr at-tali‘ bi-mahasin man ba‘ al-garn as-sabi‘, ed. Husayn b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Amri (Damascus: Dar al-Fiky, 1998), 770. 

Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 3:195. Reprised in ash-Shawkani, al-Badr at-tali, 515. 
Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 1:248. 
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Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449), Dawan (Collected Poems) (See 
discussion above pp. 13-16):”4 


o 
goblin cy 2 fl Oly ge Bb ghee ys orp l olan we Cle sa 
75 dae gh Cad a Lge OL Joval hl oe cool’ 


More than once, I’ve been asked to make a refined selection of my poetry 
and single out my maqati-poems, which divert | one’s attention] from the 
flutes (mawasil), whether they tremble the heart or enrapture it. 


Ce IT lad eal 


Chapter Seven: Maqati-poems 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449), Inb@ al-ghumar bi-anba@ al-umar 
(Informing the Uninformed about the Sons of Today), biographical notice 
on Khalil b. Muhammad al-Aqfahsi (d. 820/1417):76 


ablin dels gules eal dead ole Plug! all by 


He was a mediocre poet, but the poems [he wrote] about being away from 
home were of a high quality. He and I exchanged a number of maqati-po- 
ems on several occasions 


Shams ad-Din Muhammad b. Hasan an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455), Halbat 
al-kumayt (The Racecourse of the Bay”’):”8 


Ibn Hajar, Diwan, Selly Oak Colleges (Birmingham) Ms Mingana 1394, f. 1b ; ed. Aba 
al-Fadl, 1; idem, Davan as-Sab‘ as-sayyarah an-nayyirat, ed. Ayyab, 78; idem, Uns al- 
hujar ft abyat Ibn Hajar, ed. Abi ‘Amr, 333. See also the notes of the copyist of the Dar 
al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 811 shi Taymir cited in the editor’s introduction to Diwan as-Sab‘ 
as-sayyarah an-nayyirat, 59-60. 

Selly Oak Colleges (Birmingham) Ms Mingana 1394 gives muntakhab instead of tarf*” 
muhadhdhab@" presented above. 

Ibn Hajar, Inba@’ al-ghumar, 3:179-80. Compare also no. 41a below. 

Title as translated in van Gelder, “A Muslim Encomium on Wine’. 

al-Nawaji, Halbat al-kumayt, Leiden Ms Or. 89, f. 1b; ibid. (Bulag: Matba‘at al-Miriyyah 
al-Amirah. 1276/1859), 8; ed. in Fahmy Muhammad Yousuf Harb, “A Critical Edition of 
Chapters 1-16 of al-Nawaji’s Halbat al-Kumait, with a Critical Introduction” (unpublished 
doctoral thesis. University of Lancaster, 1976), 1 (which has magati’‘). 
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poe easy Vita Scere eee alae Shida 
: ee ae Sadak Bie ee Os 


[...] to collect for him a fine and elegant selection of magati-poems on 
wine 


an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455), Marati® al-ghizlan fi wasf al-hisan min 
al-ghilman (The Pastures of Gazelles: describing handsome young men):’9 


Algé 7 Oldall oy» OLLI S545 d ae lolole Yl pas VL aw 
D9 Al by yd piles tlic 6555 opel 09 de all bul 
7 Clell B abl able SHU! ogke ye d Catsly Sl al Leal 

[4] fll Sabie] ce Cle 131 Gol Goby d Gdely Jools 


I was asked by one of our friends to put together a selection on handsome 
young men, the gems of whose matchless language would outshine the 
pearls of the décolletage and the chains of whose inventive meanings 
would shame the elegant ladies in their apartments[.] So I obeyed his 
lofty wish and selected, from the pearl necklaces, maqati-poems | or: dis- 
connected things] that are sweeter (atyab) to the ear than flutes | mawasil 
or: connected things] and sweeter (adhab) in the course of literature 
than the Nile Coves if they were to flow 


From the title page of Escorial Ms arabe 340, a copy of an-Nawaji’s (d. 


859/1455) anthology Saha@if al-hasanat fi wasf al-khal (Surfaces of Beauty 
Marked with Descriptions of Beauty-Marks):8° 


Bl ae ley Gl bed de gl eS SLL le 
eb le oye alee payly lal peel aad GB pal gill yas 


[Jel ul 


Princeton Library Ms Garrett Yahuda 42,49, f. 1b; Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 615, f. 2b; 
Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 583 Adab, f. 1b; Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 343 adab Taymiur, f. 2b; 
Topkapi Ms 722, f. 1b. 

an-Nawaji, Saha’if al-hasandat, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 49; see also reproduction in plate on 46. 
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Surfaces of Beauty by the great scholar an-Nawaji, may God forgive him 
for all that has come before and wipe out any [sin] he has committed. He 
[ie. an-Nawaji] excelled in making the excellent collection and ordered 
the pages of outstanding maqati-poems in an outstanding order 


an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455), Kitab ash-Shifa’ ft bad&‘ al-iktif@ (The Cure: 
excellence in truncation): 


Sigg ll Nba cys able Be yl! WS 3 F Bey dase 


Then I left him and that very day I wrote several maqati-poems in that 
style 


ONS cy OF goled| lytll Exaae culyy 


I once saw a maqtii-poem by ash-Shihab al-Hijazi that was similar to this 
one®s 


an-Nawaji (d. 859/1455), al-Hujjah ft sariqat Ibn Hijjah {al-Hamawi (d. 
837/1434) | (Proof of Plagiarism: the case of Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi):8* 


de ebb Nighy Vpbadl oles oye ley bb aablin NE...) 
ASW adnad B abbal gyal Ie paws Lalyk aS alps oy» We 
4 algal gS Lael 96 


Most of his maqati-poems are taken in their entirety from his long po- 
ems so I crossed most of them out in [my copy of] his Davan and wrote 
beside them: ‘The exact text of this maqtu~poem has already appeared in 
poem X by him, so there’s no need to spill more ink for its sake’ 


and passim. 


an-Nawaji, Kitab ash-Shif@ ft badi al-iktifa’, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 182. 

ibid., 183. 

See further nos 36-9 below. 

al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 1805 dal, f. 7a; Azhar Library Ms 526 - Abazah 
7122, f. 5b. 
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Burhan ad-Din Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Ba‘uni, (d. 870/1465), al-Ghayth 
al-hatin ft l-tdhar al-fatin (The Copious Downpour: on alluring beard- 
down):85 


GES ade Ll Ol clo ob a # loell Gaw IL us ayy 
Ca ye AB pact JB bad ye NS otly bie oye sll 
a cod Lea phil Ol gla # qatby lt Vary lb le 4.8) 
coldly NE blll ode FAs # Aull SSI 4 ody # dp tl 

We» Llle 


I was asked by one highborn * cultured and refined * to dictate something 
on the incipient beard to him from memory * and to recite for him my 
own work * but I couldn't find anything that I found suitable * something 
[so good] it had to be included * so he asked me to compose something 
that improvisation would allow * and to which distinguished thought 
would give generously * so I hurriedly recited these magati-poems to 
him * most of which I improvised 


Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471), 
Jannat al-wildan ft l-hisan min al-ghilman (The Paradise of Youths: on 
handsome young men®*):87 


cn BS eal Ol eB Bl Bae Sy elialll GLY Gow le as 
SU oye OLA G blll oye OSS | WS G Mite [J LE 
[Jobe pl ebel adder uo 


Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 177, f. 1b. Compare ch. 17 of al-Badri’s Ghurrat 
as-sabah. 

The first phrase in the title, “jannat al-wildan” (“The Paradise of Youths”), is an allusion 
to Qur’an al-Wagqi‘ah 56:17 : “yatufu ‘alayhim wildanun mukhalladin’” (“immortal youths 
going round about them’, trans. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2:254). 

al-Hijazi al-Khazraji, Jannat al-wildan, ed. Rihab ‘Akkawi (Beirut: Dar al-Harf al-‘Arabi, 
1998), 49-50; see also 50n1 for the editor's specious gloss on the use of the term maqtu‘ 
here. This portion of the text is missing from the Copenhagen Ms. On this work, see 
further in the annotated bibliography: 15th century, 6. b. 
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One of my kind and refined friends asked me to put together a collection 
of poetry [...] with the condition that the poems be maqati-poems on 
handsome young men, which is what people today are demanding 


Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471), 
Rawd al-adab (The Garden of Literary Arts):88 


JS y.28 8 us 4.99 eb lal re SIS CU 
Part Three: Maqati-poems, in ten chapters 


Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471), 
Nadim al-ka’ib wa-habib al-habib (The Sullen one’s Companion and the 
Beloved one’s Beloved):8° 


oS felliel fe Gly je Yeo al dle eben “ VY cob aa dey 
ples le acl LAM, w Ase blll ge gal ol 
Ade “6 Coll ly 


It was mooted by one whom I cannot disobey * and my gratitude to 
whom my tongue cannot even convey * that I gather together some 
choice maqati-poems * and pleasant verses * that are able to distract a 
lover from thoughts of his beloved 


Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471), 
al-Luma‘ ash-Shihabiyyah min al-burugq al-Hijaziyyah (Flashes of meteor/ 
Shihab in the Hijazi lightning-storm):°° 


Uyad ind ais abil G ell OU 


Category Four: Maqati-poems, in five chapters 


British Library ms Add 19489, f. 52b; Princeton Ms Garrett 145H, 91b. See also British 
Library Ms Or. 3843 and Ms Add 9562. See further Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 1:916. 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Or. Oct. 38389, f. 2a. 

Escorial Ms arabe 475, f. 3b. 
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Taqariz (commendations) on Ghurrat as-sabah ft wasf al-wujith as-sibah 
(The Flash of Dawn: beautiful faces described) by Taqi ad-Din ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd Allah ad-Dimashgi al-Badri (d. 894/1489): 


a. Taqrizg (commendation) of Sari ad-Din Abu |-Barakat ‘Abd al-Barr 
b. Shihnah (d. 921/1515), chief Hanafi judge of Cairo: 


[o 83 |] wo bl. ]sly dae gL blab oy 40.5) 


He included therein magati-poems, which if a pious ascetic heard them, 
his heart would be moved and he'd recite them out loud 


b.  Taqriz (commendation) of Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Hijazi al-Khazraji (d. 875/1471):92 


relshl ajo Y Ls gblll odie cu bl al 


These magati-poems [or: disconnected things] moved [me in ways] that 
flutes [mawasil or: connected things] have not 


as-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497), ad-Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn at-tasi‘ (The 
Shining Light: the people of the ninth century): 


a. biographical notice on Khalil b. Muhammad _ al-Aqfahsi (d. 
820/1417):93 


Bae Ole [Gel = 1st] toe colby dal Gg Beare ole 


[---]@blie 


The poems [he wrote] about being away from home were of a high qual- 
ity and he exchanged a number of magati-poems with our teacher [i.e. 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani] on several occasions 


British Library Ms ADD 23445, f. 2b. 

ibid., f. 5a. See also Franz Rosenthal, “Male and Female: described and compared” in 
Homoeroticism in Classical Arabic Literature, ed. J. W. Wright, Jr. and E. K. Rowson (New 
York, Ny: Columbia University Press, 1997). 

as-Sakhawi, ad-Daw”’ al-lami‘, 3:203. This entry is part-quotation, part-paraphrase of no. 
29 above. 
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b. biographical notice on Shams ad-Din an-Nawaji (see nos 30-4 
above):94 


re cial | On ne ltl ole s)| = cy! rl te é t gals 
Cede («rN |e» a& 3 sl]as a) Syl [ely 


Our teacher [i-e. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani] did not respond and people say 
it is because the author [ie. an-Nawaji| included a maqtu-poem by the 
former in his book Halbat al-kumayt 


c. biographical notice on ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Isma‘l az-Zamzami 
(d. 885/1481):95 


ie celia de Jot Olaf JO2W gd aadl cys 


His literary works include [...] acollection (Diwan) of first-rate maqati-po- 
ems 


d. biographical notice on Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Barakah 
az-Zabidi (d. c. 811/1408):96 


tej elie U3 bay 4b 4d pdt GUS #1. 


[...] then he took up poetry and excelled in it, and he has some brilliant 
maqgati-poems to that effect 


e. biographical notice on Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Qawi (d. 
859/1455):97 


[+=] gb lis be aol oy are CHS SS Ke aril 


I found it in Mecca so I copied out from it several magati-poems by him 


ibid., 7:230. 
ibid., 5:291. 
ibid., 6:251. 
ibid., 10:250. 
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f. biographical notice on Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470) (see also 
next item below):98 


ables Je Jets SleLall, ele & Sled! de [...] he i, 
eazadl 9 > le 4s) Sbhols fob 


He composed [...] Hilyat as-sifat ft l-asm@ wa-s-sina at, which is made up 
of maqati-poems, biographical notices, literary materials, and is organ- 
ized alphabetically 


and passim.100 


Yusuf Ibn Taghnibirdi (d. 874/1470), Hilyat as-sifat ft -asm@ wa-s-sinaat 
(An Ornament of Description on Names and Professions): 


We lad Sll ys abl Bde S53, 

I cited several maqati-poems of eloquent verse. 
ATS US $3) Ge yh ped go GYM lal oye 45 $31 Ly 
WAG 31 gl gblll Ep aw Kap 


I have not cited any long poems except for one outstanding long poem 
at the end of every alphabetical chapter after the maqati-poems | cite. 


ibid., 10:307-8. 


This text has been preserved in at least two manuscript copies. One in St. Petersburg 
(Musée Asiatique (St. Petersburg) Ms C 37, 167 ff., copied in 860/1456), where the library 
declined my request for a copy of the manuscript (Personal communication, 15 May 
2013). See A. B. Khalidov, Arabskie rukopisi instituta vostokovedeniia : kratkii katalog, 2 
vols (Moscow, 1986), 1:396, no. 8962; see also GAL S 11, 40. For this study, I had access to a 
copy of another Ms of the text: Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373. I finally got a copy of the 
St. Petersburg Ms in June 2017, but this book had already gone to proofs. 

as-Sakhawi, ad-Daw’ al-lami‘,7:189; 11:40. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Hilyat as-sifat, Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, f. 3b. 

ibid., f. ga. See also f. 34a. 
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Yusuf Ibn Taghnibirdi (d. 874/1470), an-Nujum az-zahirah ft muluk Misr 
wa-l-Qahirah (The Shining Stars: on the rulers of Egypt and Cairo):1°3 


[-.-Jeoleleals ole VI 
There are a number of good maqati-poems on this [literary] figure in my 
book Hilyat as-sifat ft l-asm@ wa-s-sina‘at (An Ornament of Description on 


Names and Professions) |... | 


Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470), al-Manhal as-saft wa-l-mustawft bad 
al-Waft (The Pure Fount: fulfilling the promise of «The Passing»): 


a. biographical notice on Shihab ad-Din Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari (d. 


749/1349):1°* 
ADEN ye CAS Util ang ay eb lilly el Vy Lad oy CaS lais 


[---Jadlylly nethly 


“He composed a great many long poems, rajaz poems, maqati-poems, 
and dubayt poems, and he wrote a great many apostilles, proclamations, 
and appointments” 


b. biographical notice on as-Safadi (d. 1363):10 
cM ly GUM, tality ables cot Sally Wl Sa JIL das 


Ca a) eb. 


He also wrote [...] av-Rawd al-basim wa-l-‘arf an-nasim, maqati-poems 
and verse, and al-Mathani wa-l-mathalith, | which is also] maqati-poems 
and verse 


Ibn Taghribirdi, an-Nujiim az-zahirah fi mulik Misr wa-l-Qahirah, 16 vols (Cairo: al- 
Muvassasah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah li-t-Ta’lif wa-t-Tiba‘ah wa-n-Nashr, 1963-71), 8:195. 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal as-safi, 2:264. 

ibid., 5:243. 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


106 
107 


108 


Ibn al-Ji‘an (d. 882/1477), Masayil ad-dumu‘ ‘ala ma tafarraqa min 
al-majmu‘ (The Tracks of Tears: once gathered, now separated):!°6 


[--]Cad geal Gas al Abia! GrIgel GUI 
Chapter Two: Magati-poems which cause tears to pour out copiously 


Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti (d. 91/1505), Rasf al-la’al ft wasf al-hilal (Inlaid 
Pearl: descriptions of the crescent moon):!07 


aly GAball bel U, Joe ceil oe PLY 3 FG golllae we Gl 
cAlida Gd JIG Gey bab ye ables Bde Ys oy51 

Cb lie Bate a} iaees 
When I took a look at Salah ad-Din Khalil b. Aybak as-Safadi’s Tadhkirah 
[Commonplace Book], I saw that he’d included in it several of his own 


magqati-poems describing the crescent moon so I excerpted these in this 
portion and added several other maqati-poems to them 


Muhammad b. Qansuth [or: Qansawh] b. Sadiq (d. 91/1505), Marati‘ 
al-albab ft marabi‘ al-adab (The Pastures of Hearts in The Meadows of 
Literary Arts):108 


tle iy [e- lsVI poly atte Olt bly cam yet lig’ 
V9 > ce Yb. plat! ce a) 48 9 ire ale 3 LUI 
hls oe Sh yy JES! Clegg Licey Ys eb hiss leg! 


gli! eld Aly 9 oles ebss lb, a Parry 


British Library Ms 7591 [=Rieu 638], ff. 21b—22a; unfortunately the chapter itself is 
missing from the Ms. 

Jalal al-Din as-Suyiuti, Rasf al-la‘al fi wasf al-hilal in at-Tuhfah al-badi‘ah wa-t-turfah ash- 
shahiyyah (Constantinople: Matba‘at al-Jawa’ib 1302/1884), 66. 

British Library MS ADD 9677 [=Rieu 770]; quoted in Charles Rieu, Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum orientalium qui in museo britannico asservantur. Pars secunda, codices 
Arabicos amplectens (London: Impensis Curatorum Musei Britannici, 1846), 346. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


APPENDIX 


This is a collection that I put together when I was a young man, busy 
with my literary training [...] and I named it The Pastures of Hearts in the 
Meadows of Literary Arts and I arranged it into long poems ordered alpha- 
betically, then maqati-poems, then mukhammasat, then muwashshahat, 
then zajal poems, then prose pieces, including magamat, boastings, sto- 
ries, events, funny anecdotes, and the journey of al-Imam ash-Shafit 


Muhammad b. Qansuth [or: Qansawh] b. Sadiq (d. 91/1505), ar-Rawd 
al-bahij ft l-ghazal wa-n-nasij (The Cheerful Garden: on spinning [love 
poems] and weaving [words]):1°9 


abl Gos tall GU} 
Chapter Twenty: Maqati-poems 


‘Uways al-Hamawi (d. c. 1516), Sukkardan al-‘ushshaq wa-manarat 
al-asma‘ wa-l-amagq (The Sugar-Pot of Lovers and the Lighthouse for Eyes 
and Ears):° 


SN Gey GS EILEEN, DUM oye oy ley ISL S3 bar Gy 
pla, 


now mention will be made of what magati-poems and poems have been 
composed describing books and the purchasing of them 


Mamayah ar-Rumi, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 985/1577), 
Rawdat al-mushtaq wa-bahjat al-ushshaq (The Garden of the Yearner 
and the Joy of Lovers): 


Se Pol Toga Sl agele pled! BOLL x albs pill 8 Oly lia 
CN Ey Elsey Spay ablicy Curgrs Slyey sletly bed le 


Cited in Gudrun Schubert and Renate Wiirsch, Die Handschriften der Universitétsbibliothek 
Basel. Arabische Handschriften (Basel: Schwabe & Co., 2001), 69. 

Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) Ms Arabe 3405, f. 97b. 

John Rylands Library (Manchester) Ms 478 [468], f. 1a; quoted in A. Mingana, Catalogue 
of the Arabic Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester: The 
Manchester University Press, 1934), 800. The term magti‘‘is also used in other Mss of the 
text (e.g. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 163, f. 286a). 
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51. 


52. 


53: 


113 
114 


This collection of poetry (Diwan) is by the governor of the Levant and the 
knight of the battlefield in poetry, Mamiyah ar-Rumi [...] and it is made 
up of long poems, poems, mawaliya, dibayt poems, maqati-poems, jazal 
[scil. zajal], praise poems, invective poems, etc. 


Dawud al-Antaki (d. 1008/1599), Tazyin al-aswaq bi-tafsil ashwaq 
al-‘ushshagq (Decorating the Markets: the longing of lovers in great detail/ 
cut to order):12 


xe at AN eeged ght Bl, eu BSI eb lin $3 de Jet dF 


Finale, comprising excellent maqati-poems and outstanding verses, all 
of which allude to the preceding subjects and display them in the form 
of erotic poems and amatory preludes to give voice to their content that 
concerns the charms of the beloved [...] 


anon., untitled 16th-century anthology: 


gb ling WE Sled, WLI deal, Wt aly yl fe Jety AL pee 


aes 


aaa 


A blessed collection comprising venerable Qur’anic extracts [for rec- 
itation] and limpid prayers and outstanding poems and delightful 
magatt-poems 


Ibn Ma‘tuq al-Musawi (d. 1087/1676), Diwan:!"4 

AL AE ab liege Uply 3 A Babes ye ELL KS GI x 
Yas 3 

Dawid al-Antaki, Tazyin al-aswaq bi-tafsil ashwaq al-‘ushshaq (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al- 

Azhariyyah, 1319/1901), 220. Compare also no. 76 below. 


Princeton Ms Garrett 168H, f. 5a. 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich), Ms cod. arab. 1086, f. 2b. 
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55+ 


56. 


115 


116 


117 
118 


119 
120 


APPENDIX 


How many a wondrous idea did he present * long poems as majestic as 
unbored pearls * and maqatt-poems as flawless as the most precious 
pearls 


WS Whyey aguy Cugr9 obi. oe Be Ll § SUICUIL, 


Chapter Three: Various and sundry magatt‘, dubayt, band, and mawaliya 
poems6 


anon., Khadim az-gurafa@ wa-nadim al-lutafa@ (The Servant of The Refined 
and The Companion of The Graceful) (c. 16th/17th century):"” 


M8« La Slabser ye pur ebliss 
[...] maqati-poems better than the «Nile Coves» 


‘Ala ad-Din as-Salihi al-Harin, ad-Durr al-masun ft nizam as-sab‘ funun 
(The Well Guarded Pearl: composing the Seven |Poetic| Forms):"8 


120 2iNly Cail G a blab y lf Ul 


Chapter Four: Maqati-poems [exhibiting] versus rapportati (at-tayy wa- 
n-nashr) 


al-Maqaari (d. 1041/1632), Nafh at-tib min ghusn al-Andalus ar-ratib (The 
Sweet Scent of Andalusia’s Supple Bough): 


Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich), Ms cod. arab. 1086, f. 4a. This chapter runs from ff. 
g8a—108a of the Ms, with the maqati-poems appearing on ff. g8a—ggb. 

On the band-genre, which Ibn Ma'ti is said to have invented, see ‘Abdullah Ibrahim, 
“The Role of the Pre-Modern: the generic characteristics of the band” in Arabic Literature 
in the Post-Classical Period, ed. Roger Allen and D. S. Richards (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006) and Adnan Abbas, The Band as a New Form of Poetry in Iraq, 17th 
century (Poznan: Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1994). 

Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Huntington 508, f. 3a. 

cf. similar language in the preface to Ibn Habib’s epigram anthology (Bauer, “,Was kann 
aus dem Jungen noch werden!™, 17). 

Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Marsh 73. 

Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Marsh 73, f. 61b; this folio is nearly illegible. 
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58. 


121 


122 


123 


124 


Vigblis ble WS GOL‘... 
[...] so I wrote several magati-poems on that 

855) Jy Soa LS Ge oA oly dl CU fe lay tora ld 
Bcc lags p 9h nad ote cM GIS gl pale ale ce Ober 
21... ab lis 
al-Mu‘tamid sat beside this pond one day as the water ran out of that 
elephant and two candles had been lit on either side of it. The chancellor 
Abu Bakr b. al-Milh was there and he improvized several maqati-poems 

Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Anisi (d. c. 1030/1640), Diwan (Collected Poems):!28 
[eo ]Qbladl Bal aay go sal gy aed dhl 05 I ley 


Among those magqati-poems composed by the excellent litterateur Ah- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Anisi—may God have mercy on him—are [...] 


Najm ad-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 1061/1651), al-Kawakib as-sa@irah bi-‘ay‘an 
al-miah al-‘ashirah (The Moving Planets: on the notables of the tenth 


century), biographical notice on Muhammad Abt |-Fath al-Maliki 
(d. 975/1567):174 


Coolie Ud aly I See ne BAI oye BEE Sygall Bes G Wks 0% 


[++] 96 


al-Maqgari, Nafh at-tib min ghusn al-Andalus ar-ratib, 8 vols, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar 


Sadir, 1988), 2:467. 

ibid., 4:263. See also in al-Azdi, Bada’t’, 373 (see also above p. 51). 

Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 805, f. 60b. The maqati-section runs from ff. 6ob—-64b in the 
MS. 

al-Ghazzi, al-Kawakib as-s@irah bi-‘ay‘an al-miah al-Gshirah, 3 vols, ed. Khalil al-Mansur 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘lmiyyah, 1418/1997), 3:20. It seems from al-Ghazzi’s report 
that Muhammad Abi |-Fath was quite a character. In addition to coffee, he was fond of 
opium—occasionally falling asleep in lessons because he was high—and he “did not shy 
away from the company of handsome young novices” (ibid., 3:19-20). 
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60. 


61. 


125 
126 


APPENDIX 


He was extreme in his defense of the strong drink (qahwah) that is made 
from coffee beans (i.e. coffee), and was in no way reproachful of it. He 
[even] wrote some maqati-poems about it, which became famous [...] 


and passim. 


Hajji Khalifah (Katib Celebi) (d. 1068/1657), Kitab Kashf az-gunun ‘an 
asami al-kutub wa-l-funin (Unveiling Surmises: on the names of books): 


cme oy Ope! ox de a> Ose oY - Al obtl ge Cll ee 
Bad HN cy ISI de Jets OB gay «aw ee Goll oll SW 
Sy Bl Oger] ai bs Bley a blill de 


Muntaha t-talab min ashGr al-‘Arab [(The Ultimate Wish: on the poetry of 
the Arabs) | by Ibn Maymin [editors: that is ‘Ali b. Maymun b. al-Husayn 
al-Maliki al-Fasi, who died in 917/151]. This book comprises more than 
one thousand long-poems—not counting the maqati-poems in it—and 
a total of 40,000 lines of verse 


and passim. 


anon., untitled 17th-century poetry collection:!?5 


ee LAL 3 red 
A Chapter of Maqati-poems 


‘Abd al-Qadir b. ‘Umar al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682), Khizanat al-adab 
wa-lubb lubab «Lisan al-‘Arab» (The Storehouse of Literature and the Core 
of the «Arabic Language»):!26 


Wo pl pLJ ate Vy bite blir gall lds G pres 


I wrote [some] good maqati-poems on this motif and were it not for the 
fear of boring you, I would have related them here 


Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Sprenger 1239, f. 174a. 
al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-Adab wa-lubb lubab «Lisan al-Arab», 13 vols, ed. ‘Abd as-Salam 
Muhammad Harun (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi li-t-Tiba‘ah wa-n-Nashr, 1967-), 5:256. 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


127 
128 


129 
130 


131 


‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Makki (fl. c. 1100/1688), Nadim al-mustaham 
wa-rawdat ahl al-‘ishq wa-l-gharam (The Companion of the Love-crazed 
and the Garden of the People of Passion and Romance):!2" 


[---] ASL) blll, » abla! 


I desired to make a singular collection of the delicate and exquisite * out 
of splendid long poems * and fine maqati-poems 


Anonymous editor of Ibn Matrih’s (d. 649/1251) Diwan (Collected 
Poems), Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Sprenger 1127-3:!28 


Glic gull A ably Wly Gl A wLes 


Poems as brilliant as unbored pearls and maqati-poems as pure as pre- 
cious pearls/gems 


‘Uthman at-Ta@ifi ash-Shafil (17th century), Kitab Mahasin al-lata’if 
wa-raqaiq az-zar@if (The Book of Pleasant Pleasantries and Delicate 
Delicacies):!29 


Chapter Two: Magati, Mawaliya, and Dibayt poems 


Ibn Ma‘stm (d. 1130/1707), Sulafat al-‘asr ft mahasin ash-shuara@ bi-kull 
masr'®° (The First Pressing of The Age/Press: on the achievements of poets 
in every land), in an entry on al-Mawla Ahmad b. Shahin ash-Shami:!*! 


Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Petermann 11 654, f. 2a. 

Edited in Ibn Matrah, Diwan, ed. Jawdah Amin (Cairo: Dar ath-Thaqafah al-‘Arabiyyah, 
1989), 63-4. On the ms, see Wilhelm Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der 
kénigliche Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften (Berlin, 
1887-99), 7:30-1, NO. 7755. 

Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Or. Oct. 3355, f. 51b. 

I have modified the conventional vocalization of the word misr (garrison; country; Cairo; 
Egypt) for the sake of the rhyming pair. 

Ibn Ma‘sum, Sulafat al-‘asr ft mahdasin ash-shuara bi-kull masr, Berlin Ms Petermann I 
630, f. 319a; [printed ed. (Cairo: Ahmad Naji al-Jamali wa-Muhammad Amin al-Khanji, 
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66. 


132 


Se Hyd Ay Saad all Se LI Ot Gol oll oll eal ual, 
ale ab # gl boa Le alP & Ged Git OFS Gino ys 
cette fe ae Cae ly pblie ble LS Gd cbeb# slyly tls 

ag 


At one point in the autumn, all the ice melted [or: it stopped snowing] 
and there was a considerable need for it [at the time] after my master 
had departed Damascus. I recalled my teacher's longing for it [i-e. ice] 
and this added the feeling of passionate longing to my feelings of loss * 
My thirst, my burning thirst, for him was too much for me * so I wrote a 
few magati-poems about that [incident] as I had hoped to show them to 
my master [...] 


Shihab ad-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Haymi al-Kawkabani (1073-c. 
1151 / 1663-c. 1738), Hada@’iq an-nammam ft l-kalam ‘ala ma yata‘allaq 
bi-t-hammam (Gardens of Wild Thyme: everything there is to know about 
the bathhouse):'32 


cle Je Vis de ely Ege WS G Ul alas By 


Lee So ey RB Se schle clot 


3 
27% se 


“s ze LAY) . 4 2% al 
I myself composed a magtu-poem, riffing on this original, and this is it: 


Listen, my friend, leave the wine alone. 

He who recovers from his drunkenness is blessed. 
If you’re someone who desires prosperity, 

then get yourself to the bathhouse early in the day! 


1324/1906)], 378. On this work, see further in the annotated bibliography: 18th century, 
1.a. 

al-Haymi al-Kawkabani, Hada’iq al-nammam fi -kalam ‘ala ma yata‘allaq bi-l-hammam, 
ed. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Hibshi (Beirut: Dar at-Tanwir, 1986), 79. 
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67. 


68. 


69. 


133 
134 


anon., Title of an untitled poetry collection:!33 


Rade) Uy cope alll [HLM pI Ge Spey SLlyey Cary rs 
ie b Ks 


This is a pleasant collection containing all charming literary figures, 
which includes long poems, as well as magatt‘’, dubayt, mawdliya, and 
muwashshahat poems by the rhetoricians of old, as well as pleasant 
stories and charming witticisms. 


Taqriz (commendation) by Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Manini (d. 1172/1759) 
for a risalah on the relative merits of beardless and bearded boys by 
Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. Ahmad ash-Shafiil ad-Dimashqi, known as Ibn 
as-Samman (d. 1178/1759):!84 


Ce Cente Le SSW Sle yey Soe ae BGLII Yo Ses 
ob a bia peleadl OL 4 Le Ab s Gay * Sal ate 
eles 


It contains rhetorical figures unspoilt, like virgins * and other thoughts 
are barren when compared to the daughters of its thoughts [i-e. its ideas] 
* its exquisite maqati-poems adorn the chests of the assembled * and all 
who can be seen and are present sing along 


Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi (d. 1206/1791), Silk ad-durar fi a‘yan 
al-qarn ath-thani ‘ashar (Stringing Pearls: on the notables of the twelfth 
century): 


Gotha Ms Orient A 2211, f. 1a. 

Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 140, f. 150a. On the Ms, see Ahlwardt, 
Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der 
arabischen Handschriften, 6:506-7, no. 7428. This work by Said b. as-Samman was 
known to al-Muradi and is oft mentioned in his Silk ad-durar. On the author of the taqriz, 
see al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 1:153-66. 
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135 
136 
137 
138 


APPENDIX 


a. biographical notice on Aba |-Futuh ad-Dabbagh al-Miqati (d. 
1174/1760):185 


Nd po Sleysy eblis als Fra ly oad Of 


His poetry was excellent and fresh, and he wrote magati-poems and 
muwashshahat among other things 


b. biographical notice on Ibrahim al-Muradi (d. 1142/1730): 
MLeaJebsl G4 Carke at bli ullS 3s 
There are magati-poems by littérateurs on this topic [... | 
17[..] gb lal ys LSS Lee WS Bs 
On this topic there are maqati-poems that we have not mentioned 


Muhammad Kamal ad-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 1214/1799), biographical notice 
on Muhammad b. Ahmad Imam ad-Din al-Kanji (d. 1153/1740) in the 
biography of his teacher ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731):18 


Nyey alow Dey Led Go Gb yoliee 80S lily [aS scolds 
Ce le pal US JOY cla led ae Cogley Op oll 
CoPUaLl ye Ale dat J SG [gob ll cl SAY de Lees oI 

[+++] & at! 


He [ie. al-Kanji] [wrote] many books, most of which fall under [the 
category of] literature. Among these are an epistle by the title Pleasing 


al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 3:248. 

ibid., 1:32. 

ibid., 1:36. 

al-Wird al-unsi wa-l-warid al-qudst ft tarjamat al- ‘Grif Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi, ed. Samer 
Akkach in Samer Akkach, Intimate Invocations. Al-Ghazzi’s Biography of Abd al-Ghani 
al-Nabulust (1641-1731) (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 163 (Arabic). See also al-Muradi, Silk ad- 
durar, 1:31. [NB: Strictly speaking, one would expect “qudusi” for the saj‘ rhyme with the 
final element “al-Nabulus?’ but just as today one would more likely have pronounced the 
name “al-Nabulsi’”]. 
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72. 


73° 


139 
140 
141 


142 


143 


the Beloved and Delighting Hearts in which he collected the quotations 
(tadamin) of his contemporaries on the juice of myrtle berries.29 When 
he showed this to the Teacher [i-e. al-Nabulusi], he then wrote a set of 
magqatt-poems in his own hand for him 


anon., ad-Durar al-fa’iqah ft l-maqati' ar-ra@iqah (The Excellent Pearls: on 
marvelous Maqati‘-poems):!4° 


fii adally gid 520) SB aa Qblall GSW! jl ake 


I gave [my work] the title The Outstanding Pearls of Delightful Maqati‘-po- 
ems, and it resembles the rarest of pearls and a well-strung necklace! 


Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ansari al-Yamani ash-Shirwani (d. 1253/1837), 
Nafhat al-Yaman fima yazul bi-dhikrih ash-shajan (The Yemeni Breeze 
that Removes all Grief):!44 


Cr shg Al Ge Bl WEL, Silady Bute ablée be Jats SIU OL 
[-+-]Ugde xe gil 


Chapter Three: comprising high-quality magati-poems and wonderful 
long poems, which I selected from the volumes of Collected Poems that 
I have come across 


Shihab ad-Din Muhammad b. Isma‘l b. ‘Umar (d. 1274/1857), Saftnat 
al-mulk wa-naftsat al-fulk (The Ship/Safinah of Sovereignty and the Gem 
of the Ark), a song collection:!*8 


See pp. 94-117 above. 

Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 5902, f. 79b. 

There is a collection of poetry with the title ad-Durr al-yatim wa-l-‘igd an-nazim (The 
Rarest of Pearls and a Well-Strung Necklace) by the anthologist Haydar b. Sulayman al- 
Hilli (d. 1304/1886) (see no. 75), but it seems to have been written after the anonymous 
anthology cited here. Yet because the anonymous anthology is undated and its author 
unknown, we cannot be certain of this. 

ash-Shirwani, Nafhat al-Yaman fima yazul bi-dhikrih ash-shajan (Cairo: Matba‘at at- 
Taqaddum, 1324/1906), 79. 

Shihab ad-Din Ibn ‘Umar, Safinat al-mulk wa-nafisat al-fulk (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Jami‘ah, 
1309/1891 [repr. Ser. adh-Dhakhd@ir, Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Ammah li-Qusir ath-Thagafah, 
2010]), 4; 363. See further in Reynolds, “Lost Virgins Found’, 75n. 
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Chapter (lit. oar, mijdaf) Two: Excellent magati-poems that are easily 
cited 


Ahmad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim al-‘Attari (fl. 13th/igth c.), untitled poetry 
collection:!4 


adele ab ling  uilad jad le Weta t ZT Jgeien oy Bhs I 
atl i 


I present a selection of my most readable verse * in the form of short 
poems * and edifying maqati-poems 


Haydar b. Sulayman al-Hilli (d. 1304/1886), Title Page of Diwan ad-Durr 
al-yatim wa-l-‘igd an-nazgim (The Rarest of Pearls and a Well-Strung 
Necklace):!45 


i Aially gid 5b aol! Gall aay i Nl Oly all ga Na 
[--JOLEU, blll, GILL lel! Je jes 


This is the honorable poetic collection and exalted compilation known 
as The Rarest of Pearls and a Well-Strung Necklace, which includes long 
poems, dirges, maqati-poems, and literary correspondence [...] 


Muhammad Siddiq Hasan Khan (Nawab of Bhopal, d. 1890) Nashwat 
as-sakran min sahba@ tadhkar al-ghizlan (The Intoxication of the One 
Inebriated by the Red Wine of the Remembrance of Gazelles):!+6 


coe dl Leet ot EL SLI, Wb ablpy] +1 atl 


Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 4028 adab, f. 1b; Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 4029 adab, f. 1b. 
Haydar al-Hilli, Diwan ad-Durr al-yatim wa-l-‘igd an-nazim (Bombay: al-Hajj Shaykh ‘Ali 
al-Mahallati, 1312/1894), title page. 

Muhammad Siddiq Hasan Khan, Nashwat as-sakran min sahba@ tadhkar al-ghizlan 
(Bhopal: al-Matba‘ah ash-Shah-Jahani, 1294/1877 [repr. al-Khurunfish, Cairo: al- 
Matba‘ah ar-Rahmaniyyah, 1338/1920]), 108. The author is quoting directly from Dawud 
al-Antaki’s Tazyin al-aswaq here (compare no. 51 above). See also ibid., 123. 
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The poets have written “excellent maqati-poems and outstanding verses, 
all of which allude to the preceding subjects and display them in the form 
of erotic poems and amatory preludes to give voice to their content that 
concerns the charms of the beloved” [... | 


Ahmad Taymur Basha (1871-1930), al-Hubb wa-l-jamal ‘ind al-‘Arab (Love 


and Beauty among the Arabs), collected notes published posthumously, 
from the introduction:!*” 


123 bole. 

cd AD WE gly eH 
This collection [is organized into] chapters and includes excellent 
magqatt-poems and superior long poems, [which display] innovative ex- 
pressions and literary motifs that resemble spring flowers 

anon., early 1gth-century untitled anthology:48 


abla g se OUI 


Chapter Three: Maqati-poems 


147 Ahmad Taymir Basha, al-Hubb wa-ljamal ‘ind al-Arab (Cairo: Isa al-Babi al-Halabi wa- 


shurakahu, 1391/1971), 3. 


148 Gothams Orient A 2175, f. 4a. Chapter Three takes up ff. 50a—5g9b in the Ms. 


Annotated Bibliography of Unpublished Sources 


The following is a detailed overview of the unpublished sources used to prepare this 
study (including texts for which no critical edition exists). This is not an exhaustive list 
of all relevant texts, rather only those cited in the present study. Here they are present- 
ed chronologically, but they can also be found in the list of sources below organized 
alphabetically by author. 


12th century 
1 Ibn al-Qaysarani (478—548/1085-1153) 


a. Diwan (Collected Poems) 
i. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 1484 Adab, 41 ff., n.d. 


13th century 
1. Abia ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf al-Qurtubi (d. 602/1205) 


See GAL S 1 596. 
a. Rawdat al-azhar wa-bahjat an-nufuis wa-nuzhat al-absar (The Flower-Garden, 
the Soul’s Delight, and the Vision’s Amusement) 
i. Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) Ms 4601, 212 ff, n.d. (8th/1qth century 
copy). 

See Arthur J. Arberry, The Chester Beatty Library. A Handlist of 
the Arabic Manuscripts, 8 vols (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & co., Itd., 
1964), 6:31, no. 4601. 


2. Ibn ash-Sharif Daftarkhan al-Husayni al-Musawi at-Tusi, ‘Ali b. Muhammad (4 
Safar 579-655 /1183-1257) 


See GAL I 352; (the remarks on GAL I 286 are erroneous; see Talib, 
“Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths’, 604-5); as-Safadi, al-Waf, 
21:466-70. 
a. Kitab Alf ghulam wa-ghulam (One Thousand and One Young Men) 
This text has not yet been published and survives uniquely in an Escorial 
MS, which I have used for the purposes of this study. 
i. Escorial Ms arabe 461, 126 ff, n.d. 
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See Hartwig Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial 
(Paris, 1884 [repr. Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1976]), 303-4. 
b. Kitab Alf jariyah wa-jariyah (One Thousand and One Young Women), written 

before 654/1256. 

This text has not yet been published and survives uniquely in a Vienna Ms, 
which I have used for the purposes of this study. 

i. Vienna MS 387, 255 ff. This Ms includes a samda‘ah certificate for one 
Ibrahim b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Qurashi, who heard the book from the 
author himself; the series of lectures ended on 2 Muharram 654 (January 
1256). 

See Gustav Fliigel, Die arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen 
Handschriften der kaiserlich-kéniglichen Hofbibliothek zu Wien, 
3 vols (Vienna: kaiserliche-kénigliche Hof- und Staatsdruckerei, 
1865), 1:362—-62, no. 387. See also Weil, Mddchennamen, verriitselt 
and also Jiirgen W. Weil, “Girls from Morocco and Spain: selected 
poems from an adab collection of poetry”, Archiv Orientdlni 52 
(1984). 


3. Sa‘d ad-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Al Ibn al-‘Arabi (618-656 /1221 1258) 


See Muhsin Jamal ad-Din, “Divan Sad ad-Din Ibn “Arabi al- 
Andalusi’ 
a. Diwan (Collected Poems) 

i. British Library Ms 3866, 102ff,, n.d. 

ii. Princeton Library Ms Garrett 40H, 73 ff., n.d. 
See Philip K. Hitti et al. Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett 
collection of Arabic manuscripts in the Princeton University Library 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1938), 21, no. 54. 

iii. Princeton Library Ms Garrett 41H, 50 ff, n.d. 
See Hitti et al., Descriptive Catalog, 21, no. 55. 

iv. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 1156 2a’, 59 ff, n.d. 


14th century 


1 Hindtshah b. Sanjar al-Jayrani (c. 1308). 


See GAL II 192, S II 256. 
a. Mawarid al-adab (The Wellsprings of the Literary Arts), written c. 707/1308 
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1 


This anthology of poetry (divided into ten chapters, mawarid) has not yet 
been published. For the purposes of this study, I have relied on an autograph 
MS kept in the British Library. 

i. British Library MS ADD 23978, 153 ff, autograph, copied in 707/1308 in 

Tabriz. 

See C. Rieu, Catalogus (1846), 653-54, no. 1420. See also GAL II 
192, S II 256. 


Safi ad-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Saraya al-Hilli (5 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 677—-c. 750/1278-1350) 


See GAL II 159-60, $ II 199-200; as-Safadi, al-Wafi, 18:481-512; al- 
Kutubi, Fawat, 2:335. Ibn Habib, Tadkhirat an-nabth, 2:216; 3:38; 
Ibn Taghnibirdi, an-Nujum az-zahirah, 10:238-39; Ibn lyas, Bada’i‘ 
az-zuhur ft waqa@’i‘ ad-Duhiur, 6 vols, ed. Paul Kahle, Muhammad 
Mustafa, and Moritz Sobernheim (Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 1931-32), vol. 1, pt. 1, 526-27. 
a. Diwan al-Mathalith wa-l-mathani fi l-ma‘ali wa-l-ma‘@ant (The Collection of 
Two-liners and Three-liners on Virtues and Literary Motifs), written between 


1331-1341 


On the dating of this work’s composition, see Bauer, “,;Was kann aus dem Jungen noch 


yor 


werden!, 19. On numerical descriptive terms for poem length: mathani, mathdlith (see 
also an-Nawaji, Marati‘ al-ghizlan ftwasf al-hisan min al-ghilman, Ms Topkapi (Istanbul) ms 
722, f. 2a, 1.5; Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 343 adab Taymur, f. 2b, |. 10); Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, 
Qahwat al-insha’, 332, |. 13; mu‘ashsharat (see e. g. al-Muradi, Silk ad-durar, 1:73; Ibn Habib, 
Tadhkirat an-nabth, 2:270), as well as Ibn Nubatah’s collection (subsumed in his Diwan) 
as-Sab‘ as-sayyarah. See also the anthology al-Mugtataf min azahir al-turaf by Ibn Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi, ed. Sayyid Hanafi Hasanayn (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah li-l-Kitab, 
1983) with chapters on single lines (al-abyat al-mufradah), two-liners (al-abyat al-muzdawa- 
jah), three-liners (al-abyat al-muthallathah) and on up to twelve-liners (al-abyat al-ithna 
‘ashariyyah) and the 12th/18th-century anthology of ten-line poems called al-Mu‘ashsharat 
by ‘Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi (Zahiriyyah Library (Damascus) Ms 4393 described in ‘Azzah 
Hasan, Fihris Makhtutat Dar al-Kutub az-Zahiriyyah. ash-Shir (Damascus: al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi 
al-Arabi, 1384/1964), 378-79) and Abu Zayd ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Ghazzazi al-Andalusi’s 
collection titled al-Qasa@id al-‘ishriniyyah fi n-nas@ih ad-diniyyah wa-l-hikam adh-dhahabi- 
yyah (University of Ibadan (Nigeria) Ms [unseen]; see entry in at-Tayyib ‘Abd ar-Rahim 
Muhammad, al-Makhtutat al-arabiyyah ft Nijiriya al-Ittihadiyyah, edited and abridged 
by Khalid ‘Abd al-Karim Jum‘ah (Kuwait: Manshurat Ma‘had al-Makhtutat al-‘Arabiyyah, 
1406/1985), 68). NB: mukhammas does not mean a five-line poem, rather it is a form of 
emulation in which a poet adds a fifth line to a pre-existing poem divided into quatrains. 
I have also seen numerical terms used in Ottoman Turkish poetry: in the Divan of Mustafa 
Kamal Ummi [Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Turk. d. 51, ff. 115b—116b] there is a series of 
a few epigrammatic poems at the end of the divan. These are presented under headings like 
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No critical edition of this anthology exists. A poor (and expurgated) edition 
of the text was published in Damascus in 1998. For the purposes of this study, 
I have relied on a significant Paris MS written during the poet’s lifetime, 
which the editor of the Damascus edition did not consult. The anthology was 
dedicated to al-Hilli’s patron in Hama, al-Malik al-Afdal (x. 1332-41), and this 
informs the conjectured dating of the work. 

i. Paris MS 3341, ff. 1a—52b. The Ms includes an ijazah for one of the author’s 

students in the author’s own hand and is dated 743/1342. 

See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes (Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1893-95), 584, no. 3341. 
ii. Edition by Muhammad Tahir al-Himsi, Damascus: Dar Sa‘d ad-Din, 

1419/1998. Al-Himsi based his edition on Zahiriyyah Library (Damascus) 

MS 3361, 43 ff., copied in 1002/1593. 


3. as-Safadi, Salah ad-Din Khalil b. Aybak (696—764/1297-1363) 
See, inter alia, Rowson, “al-Safadi”; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Majid 
Lashin, as-Safadi wa-atharuh ft l-adab wa-n-naqd (Cairo: Dar al- 
Afaq al-‘Arabiyyah, 2004). 
a. al-Husn as-sarth ft miat malih (Pure Beauty: on one hundred handsome lads), 

written Cc. 1337. 

A collection of 205 maqati-poems on one-hundred male youths (with 
two MSS including an addendum of seven maqati-poems). The text was 
published for the first time by Anmad Fawzi al-Hayb in 2003. 

i, Edition by Ahmad Fawzi al-Hayb (Damascus: Dar Sa‘d ad-Din, 1424/2003). 
Al-Hayb based his edition on four Mss: (1) Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 
5120 adab, 35 ff, copied in 738/1337, autograph; (2) Zahiriyyah Library 
(Damascus) MS 5657, copied in 1321/1903 (the editor believes this Ms was 
copied from an autograph Ms); (3) Aya Sofya (Istanbul) Ms 3177, n.d.; and 
(4) British Library Ms Or. 3776 (see also no. iii below). 

See also Fu’ad Sayyid, Fihrist al-makhtutat al-musawwarah (Cairo: 
Dar al-Riyad li-t-Tab‘ wa-n-Nashr, 1954), 1:444. 

ii. Princeton MS Garrett Yahuda 935, ff. 59b-83b, copied in 773/1371 in 
Malatya. Al-Hayb did not use this Ms to prepare his edition. 

See Rudolf Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts (Yahuda 
section) in the Garrett Collection, Princeton University Library 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1977), 363, no. 4245. 


murabba‘, musaddas, and muthamman, with the poems being four, six, and eight hemistichs 
long respectively. These poems are written two hemistichs to a line in the Ms (as dibayt and 
rubat poems usually are). 
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iii. British Library Ms Or. 3776,, ff. 1a—25b, copied in 1079/1668. 
See Charles Rieu, Supplement to the catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1894), 702, no. 1112. 


b. Alhan as-sawaji‘ bayn al-badi wa-l-muraji‘ (Tunes of Cooing Doves, between 


the Initiator and Responder [in Literary Correspondence]*) [collection of 

correspondence], written c. 1353. 

“[...] collection of a lifetime of [as-Safadi’s] literary correspondence [...]”.3 
There are two printed editions of this work. I have relied on these as well as 
an autograph Ms of volume three preserved in the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
(no. ii below). 

i. Edition by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid Salim, 2 vols (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al- 
Misriyyah al-Ammah li-I-Kitab, 2005). Salim based his edition on five 
Mss, and while he does describe a great many MSs copies of the text in 
his introduction he only uses one of the four oldest Mss he was able to 
identify: Anmad ath-Thalith (Istanbul) Ms 2501, copied in 8th century a.h. 

ii, Edition by Ibrahim Salih, 2 vols (Damascus: Dar al-Basha’ir, 2004). Salih’s 

edition is based on the following four Mss: (a) Reisu ’l-kuttab (Istanbul) 

MS 626, copied in Muharram 993/January 1585 by Muhammad b. Ahmad 

ar-Rujayhi al-Hanbali ash-Shaybani; (b) Kilig Ali (Istanbul) Ms 794, 229 ff, 

n.d. but before 1013/1604, an incomplete and faulty text, which includes 

entries and lines of poetry not present in other copies; (c) Escorial Ms 

arabe 326, 178 ff, originally belonged to the library of the Moroccan King 

Mawlay Zidan (d. 1627); (d) Ahqaf Library (Tarim, Yemen) Ms no number, 

244 ff, n.d. 

Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein II 150, 244 ff, autograph, c. 1363. 

See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 


iii. 


=I 


7:572, no. 8631. 
c. Kashf al-hal ftwasf al-khal (Revealing the Situation about Describing Beauty 

Marks*) 

Three editions of this text have been published since 1999, though only 
one is critical and of requisite quality. I have relied on this edition (ed. ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman al-‘Ugayl) and Copenhagen ms Cod. Arab. 294, which the editor did 
not use to prepare his edition. In early 20n, an older manuscript—the oldest 
known to me (dated to 847/1444)— turned up at a Christie’s auction. Although 
we made inquiries to the auction house, neither Kristina Richardson, who 


2 Title as translated in Rowson, “al-Safadi’, 341. 


3 ibid., 355. 
4 Title as translated in Rowson, “al-Safad}’, 342. 
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brought the sale to my attention, nor I have been able to ascertain where it 

ended up. 

i. Royal Library (Copenhagen) Ms Cod. Arab. 294, 58 ff, n.d., purchased in 
Cairo by Frederik Christian von Haven in 1763, available online at <http:// 
www.kb.dk/permalink/2006/manus/254/>. 

See Irmeli Perho, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts: codices Arabici 
and codices Arabici additamenta, book three (Copenhagen, 2007), 
1142-43. 

ii. Edited by ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-‘Ugayl (Beirut: ad- 
Dar al-‘Arabiyyah li-l-Mawsu‘At, 1426/2005). The editor based his edition 
on Royal Library (Copenhagen) Ms Cod. Arab. 293 [copied in 996/1587; 
unseen], as well as three other Mss [Dar al-Kutub (Cairo), Ms 221 adab 
Taymur, Zahiriyyah Library (Damascus), MS 6927, 25 ff, n. dj; and 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), MS 3973. All unseen]. 

See my review of this (and two other editions) in MsR 16 (2012). 


4. Ibn Nubatah, Abi Bakr Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
(Rabi‘ al-Awwal 686-8 Safar 768/1287-1366) 


See Bauer, “Ibn Nubatah al-Misri (686—768/1287-1366): Life 
and Works. Part I’; Thomas Bauer, “Ibn Nubatah al-Misri 
(686—768/1287-1366): Life and Works. Part 11: The Dewan of Ibn 
Nubatah’, MsR 12:2 (2008); idem, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’. 
a. al-Qatr an-Nubati (Ibn Nubatah’s Sweet Drops), completed before 729/1328, 
dedicated to Abu 1-Fida, al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad (r. 1310-1331). 
Thomas Bauer is currently preparing an edition of this text based on the 
surviving Mss. For this study, I have relied primarily on Bauer’s edition-in- 
progress as well as on the Berlin, Paris, Florence, and Alexandria Mss upon 
which his edition is based. 
See as-Safadi, Alhan as-sawaji‘, ed. Salim, 2:325—26; Hajji Khalifah, 
Kashf, 2:1351; see also Bauer, “Dignity at Stake” and Talib, “The 
Many Lives of Arabic Verse”. 

i. Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 2234, ff. 159a-200b, copied in 732/1332. 
See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 392, no. 
2234. 

ii. Alexandria Ms Adab 131, 37 ff., copied on 25 Jumada al-Akhir[ah] 764/1363. 

iii. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Sprenger 196, ff. 29b-—q1b, copied c. 

1100/1688. This Ms is contained in what Thomas Bauer has ascertained is 
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actually a volume of as-Safadi’s massive Tadhkirah (Commonplace Book).® 
The attribution on the title page (Tadkhirat an-Nawajt) is erroneous. 
See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:383, no. 8400. 
iv. Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (Florence) Ms Orientali 286, 108 ff. 
b. Diwan (Collected Poems) 
On the history of Ibn Nubatah’s Diwan (and its various recensions), see 
Bauer, “Ibn Nubatah al-Misri (686—768/1287-1366): Life and Works. Part 11”. 
i. Nuruosmaniye Library (Istanbul) Ms 3802, 322 ff, date illegible, but before 
C.1755. 
See Defter-i Kiitiiphane-i Nur-i Osmaniye ( Istanbul: Mahmut Bey 
Matbaasi, 1303/1886), 216, no. 3802. 
ii, Edition by Muhammad _ al-Qalqili (Cairo: Matba‘at at-Tamaddun, 
1323/1905). 
See Bauer, “Ibn Nubatah al-Misri (686—768/1287-1366): Life and 
Works. Part 11”; and Talib, “The Many Lives of Arabic Verse’. 
c. Zahr al-manthir (The Gillyflower’s Blossoms = The Blossoms of Prose®) 
[epistolary collection], written in 730/1330 
“[...] [A]n ample collection of excerpts—of 224 letters, all together— 
ranging from two or three lines to several pages in length.”” 
See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:961. 
i. Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) Ms 5161, 105 ff, n.d. (c. 8th/14th century). 
See Arberry, The Chester Beatty Library. A Handlist of the Arabic 
Manuscripts, 7:53, no. 5161. 
d. Siig ar-ragigq (The Slave Market = The Market of Elegance®) [poetry anthology], 
written c. 1350S 
In this anthology, Ibn Nubatah presented a collection of amatory 
preludes (sing. nasib) from his polythematic poems (sing. gasidah) alongside 
epigrammatic erotic poems (sing. ghazal). It has not yet been published, but 


See Thomas Bauer, “The Dawadar’s Hunting Party: a Mamluk muzdawija tardiyya, probably 
by Shihab al-Din Ibn Fadl Allah” in O Ye Gentlemen: Arabic studies on science and literary 
culture in honour of Remke Kruk, ed. A. Vrolijk and J. P. Hogendijk (Leiden: Brill, 2007). I have 
also benefited from Frédéric Bauden’s presentation of his research on as-Safadi’s voluminous 
Tadhkirah in May 2012 at the International Conference on Mamluk Literature hosted by the 
University of Chicago’s Middle East Documentation Center (MEDOC) and the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies under the auspices of the Mamluk Studies Review. 

Title as translated in Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’, 184. 

Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’”, 194. 

Title as translated in Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’, 184. 

Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah”, 199-200. 
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an autograph Ms of the text survives in the Escorial Library, which I was able 
to use for the purposes of this study. 

See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1009. 
i. Escorial Ms arabe 449, 114 ff., autograph., n.d. (14th century). 

See Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial, 297. 


5. Ibn Abi Hajalah at-Tilimsani, (725-776/1325-1375) 


See, inter alia, Beatrice Gruendler, “Ibn Abi Hajalah’. 
a. Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis (Attracting Priceless Pearls) 
A call for submissions to male and female poets for a planned anthology 
entitled Mujtaba l-udaba [sic] and an outline of that work. The work was 
apparently printed in Cairo in 1305/1887 and there is also another Ms in the 
al-Malik as-Su‘td library but I have not had access to either of these. 
See forthcoming study by Nefeli Papoutsakis; Hajji Khalifah, 
Kashf, 21592. 

i. Yale ms Landberg 6g, 21 ff., copied 1302/1885. 
See Leon Nemoy, Arabic Manuscripts in the Yale University Library 
(New Haven, cT: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1956), 54, no. 388. 


6. Ibn Habib al-Halabi, Badr ad-Din al-Hasan b. ‘Umar (Sha‘ban 710-1 Rabi‘ al- 
Akhir 779/131-1377) 


See GAL II 36-7, S 11 35; as-Safadi, al-Waft, 12:195—-98; Ibn Hajar, 
Inb@ al-ghumar, 162-63; idem, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 2:29-30; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat adh-dhahab, 6:262. 
a. ash-Shudhur (The Particles of Gold), written c. 1326 
This text has not yet been published and survives in only one Ms: 

Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) MS 3362. 

See Bauer, “,Was kann aus dem Jungen noch werden!“. See also 
Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1030. 

i. Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) MS 3362. The text of the anthology is 
preserved in ff. 160b—204a. The Ms contains a copy of Ibn Habib’s Nasim 
as-saba (published numerous times, but no critical edition exists), taqariz 
(commendations) on this work, and poems by Ibn Nubatah in praise of 
al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad (perhaps Muntakhab al-hadiyyah fi l-mada@ih al- 
Muwayyadiyyah) in addition to Ibn Habib’s maqati-collection and two 
commendations on this work by Ibn Nubatah and Safi ad-Din al-Hilli. The 
MS was copied in 8905/1403. 
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See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 587, no. 
3362. 


7. al-Qirati, Burhan ad-Din [brahim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad (Safar 726—Rabi‘ 
al-Akhir 781/1326-1379) 


See GAL 11 14, S 11 7; Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kaminah, 1:31, no. 77; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat adh-dhahab, 6:269—70; Ibn Abi Hajalah, 
Maghnatis ad-durr an-nafis, ff. 8a—12a. 
a. Diwan (Collected Poems) 
i. Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3209, 101 ff., copied c. 18th century. 
See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 564, no. 
3209. 
b. Kitab Matla‘ an-nayyirayn (The Rising-Place of the Sun and Moon) [Dtwan 
recension | 
i. Fatih Kiitiiphanesi (Istanbul) Ms 386i, 211 ff., copied in 6 Jumada al-Akhirah 
72/1371. 
See Defter-i Fatih Kiitiiphanesi (Istanbul: Mahmut Bey Matbaasi, 
n. d.), 221, no. 3861. 
ii. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 196, 85 ff., copied in 868/1464. 
See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:81, no. 7868. 
c. Tahrir al-Qirati (The Redaction of al-Qirati’s |[Dtwan]), compiled by Ibn Hijjah 
al-Hamawi (see below) in c. 1409. 
See Stewart, “Ibn Hijjah al-Hamaw?’, 140. 
i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein I 45, 56 ff., copied c. 00/1688. 
See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:81-2, no. 7869. 


15th century 
1 Ibn Khatib Dariya, Jalal ad-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. 810/1407) 
a. Diwan (Collected Poems) 
i. al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 225 gaf, 131 ff. n.d. 


See Sa‘id al-Marabiti, Fihris al-makhtutat al-Arabiyyah. Vol 7: 
Khizanat al-Awgaf (harf al-qaf), 273-74, no. 277. 
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Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi, Abu Bakr Taqi ad-Din Ibn ‘Ali (767-Sha‘ban 837/1366- 
1434) 


See, inter alia, Stewart, “Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi’. 


a. Kitab Kashf al-litham ‘an at-tawriyah wa-l-istikhdam (Removing the Veil From 


the Face of the Rhetorical Figures Tawriyah and Istikhdam!°) 

Rhetorical treatise-cum-anthology. This text was printed in Beirut in 1894— 
95, editio princeps), but I have relied on a Leiden Ms of the text (see below) for 
the purposes of this study. 

i. Leiden Ms Or. 442 (2), ff. 68-160, copied in 1035/1625. 

See M. J. de Goeje, Catalogus codicum orientalium bibliothecae 
academiae Lugduno-Batavae, volumen quintum (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1873), 155-56, no. 2542; M. J. de Goeje and M. Th. Houtsma, 
Catalogus codicum arabicorum bibliothecae academiae Lugduno- 
Batavae, editio secunda, volumen primum (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1888), 
176, no. 327; P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts in the 
library of the University of Leiden and other collections in the 
Netherlands (Leiden: University Library, 1957), 153. 


b. Thamarat shahiyyah min al-fawakih al-Hamawiyyah (The Tasty Produce from 


the Fruits of Hama) 
i. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich), Ms cod. arab. 531, 61 ff., copied in 
Cairo on 6 Shawwal 841/2 April 1438. 
See Joseph Aumer, Die arabischen Handschriften der K. Hof- 
und Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen (Munich: In Commission der 
Palm’schen Hofbuchhandlung, 1866), 225, no. 531. 


an-Nawaji, Shams ad-Din Muhammad b. Hasan (788-859/1386-1455) 


See, inter alia, Thomas Bauer, “al-Nawaji” in Essays in Arabic 
Literary Biography 1350-1850, ed. Joseph Lowry and Devin Stewart 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009) and anon., Muiallafat Shams 
ad-Din Muhammad b. Hasan an-Nawaji ash-Shafit, ed. Hasan 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi (Amman: Dar al-Yanabi‘, 2001). 


a. Saha@if al-hasanat fi wasf al-khal (Surfaces of Beauty Marked with Descriptions 


of Beauty-Marks). 

This anthology based around the figure of moles (naevi), a traditional 
hallmark of beauty, has been published in a critical edition by Hasan 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi. 


Title as translated in Stewart, “Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawr’, 138. 
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i. Edition by Hasan Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi (Amman: Dar al-Yanabi‘, 
2000). 

See also anon., Mwallafat Shams ad-Din Muhammad b. Hasan an- 

Nawaji ash-Shaft‘, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 89-91; Bauer, “al-Nawaji’, 328. 


b. Khal‘ al-‘idhar ft wasf al-‘idhar (Throwing Off Restraint in Describing Cheek- 


Down) 

This anthology has recently been edited by Husayn ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Lahibi 
in Majallat Kulliyat al-Figh (Jami‘at al-Kifah) 10 (1431/2010), 207-64)." Al- 
Lahibi based his edition on Escorial Ms arabe 340 (copied in 987/1579 by ‘Ali 
b. Husayn b. Qizil) and compared it to two additional Mss of the text: Dar 
al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 646 adab Taymur (see no. iv below) and Azhar Ms 7100 
adab (copied in 1273/1856 [or 1272/1855 according to ‘Abd al-Hadi] by ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Nafi‘). For this study, I relied on the following four Mss. This once 
highly popular anthology survives in at least eleven manuscripts. 

See anon., Mwallafat Shams ad-Din Muhammad 6. Hasan an- 
Nawaji ash-Shafit, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 78-80; Bauer, “al-Nawaj7’, 
328-29; Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 1:721-22. 

i. Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) Ms 3401, ff. 1b—47a, 16th c. This Ms also 
contains two other anthologies by an-Nawaji, as well as an anthology by 
ath-Tha ‘alibi. 

See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 592, no. 
3401. 

ii. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich) Ms Cod. arab. 598, 40 ff., n. d. 

See Aumer, Die arabischen Handschriften der K. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen, 259-60, no. 598 (where—following 
Hajji Khalifah—the text is erroneously attributed to as-Safadi). 

iii. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 226 adab Taymiur, Microfilm 27991, 36 ff., copied 
in 1303/1886. 

iv. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 646 adab Taymiur, Microfilm 27906, 49 ff., copied 
in 1305/1888. 


. Marati‘ al-ghizlan ft wasf al-ghilman al-hisan (The Pastures of Gazelles: 


describing handsome young men) 

This anthology, written in 828/1425, was once hugely popular, but has not 
yet been published. It survives in at least twenty-four manuscripts. For this 
study, I have relied on the following five Mss (listed in order of importance). 


According to the editor's faculty webpage, this edition was also published by the Hawd 
al-Furat publishing house in Najaf in 2014. I regret I have not been able to consult that 
version. 
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See anon., Mwallafat Shams ad-Din Muhammad 6. Hasan an- 
Nawajt ash-Shafitt, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 97-100; Bauer, “al-Nawaj1’, 
329; See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1650—51. 

i, Princeton Ms Garrett 14L, 190 ff., copied in 889/1484. 
Digital reproduction available online through Princeton Digital Library of 
Islamic Manuscripts. See also Hitti et al., Descriptive Catalog, 39-40, no. 101. 
ii. Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 615, 165 ff., copied c. gth/15th century. 
See Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 363, no. 4249. 

iii. Topkapi (Istanbul) Ms 722, 135 ff., copied in 1114/1703. 
See Fehmi Edhem Karatay, Topkapi Saray: Miizesi Kiitiiphanesi 
Arapca Yazmalar Katalogu, 4 vols, (Istanbul: Milli Egitim 
Basimevi, 1969), 4:337, No. 8598. 

iv. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 583 adab, Microfilm 18287, 54 ff, n.d. 

v. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) ms 343 adab Taymur, Microfilm 27904, n.d. 

d. al-Hujjah fi sariqat Ibn Hijjah [al-Hamawt (d. 837/1434) | (Proof of Plagiarism: 

the case of Ibn Hijjah al-Hamawi) 
See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 1:419. There is an edition by Samihah 
Husayn Mahmud al-Maharimah (unpublished Ma thesis, al- 
Jami‘ah al-Urdunniyyah, 1988), but I was not able to access it. 

i, al-Maktabah al-Wataniyyah (Rabat) Ms 1805 dal, 183 ff., copied in 1276/1860 

by Mustafa Mahmid, Microfilm 089... 

See Muhammad Ibrahim al-Kattani and Salih at-Tadli, Fihris al- 
makhtutat al-Arabiyyah al-mahfuzah ft l-khizanah bi-r-Ribat, vol. 
5 (Casablanca: Matba‘at an-Najah al-Jadidah (for al-Khizanah al- 
‘Ammah li-I-Kutub wa-l-Wath@iq), 1997), 75, no. 3916. 

ii. Azhar Library Ms 526 - Abazah 7122, 151 ff., copied in 1270/1853. 


4. Burhan ad-Din Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Ba‘uni (776—870/1374-1465) 


See Bilal Orfali, “Ghazal and Grammar: al-Ba‘ini’s tadmin Alfiyyat 
Ibn Malik fi -ghazal” in In the Shadow of Arabic: the centrality of 
language to Arabic culture. Studies presented to Ramzi Baalbaki on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, ed. Bilal Orfali (Leiden: Brill, 
2011); as-Sakhawi, ad-Daw’ al-lami‘, 1:26-9; ash-Shawkani, al-Badr 
at-tali‘, 1:12; as-Suyuti, Nazm al-‘iqyan, 13-4. 
a. al-Ghayth al-hatin fi -‘dhar al-fatin (The Copious Downpour: on alluring 
beard-down) 
An anthology of poetry on beard-down. 
i, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein I! 177, 96 ff., copied in 879/1475 by 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman, a scribe from Tripoli. 
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See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7101-2, no. 7911. 


5. Badr ad-Din Muhammad al-Minhdji (no biographical information available) 


a. Bast al-a‘dhar ‘an hubb al-tdhar (Explaining Excuses for Adoring Cheek-Down) 
See Isma‘ll Pasha, [dah al-makniin fi dh-dhayl ‘ald «Kashf az-zuniin 
‘an asamt al-kutub wa-l-funtin», 2 vols, ed. Serefettin Yaltkaya and 
Rifat Bilge (Istanbul: Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1945-47), 1182. 
This anthology of verses on beard-down has not yet been published. It 
survives uniquely in an Escorial Ms. 
i. Escorial Ms arabe 448, 122 ff., copied in 850/14.46, apparent autograph. 
See Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial, 296-97. 


6. Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi al-Ansani al-Khazraji, Anmad b. Muhammad (Sha‘ban 
7g0—Ramadan 875/1388-1471) 


See GAL 11 171, S 11 u—2; as-Suyuti, Nagm al-‘iqyan, 63-77, no. 42. 
a. Rawd al-adab (The Garden of Literary Arts) [anthology], written 826/1422-3. 

See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 1:916; Fliigel, Die arabischen, persischen 
und tiirkischen Handschriften, 1:380-81, no. 400; Voorhoeve, 
Handlist, 286; M. Th. Houtsma, Catalogue d’une collection de 
manuscrits arabes et turcs appartenant a la maison E. J. Brill 
a Leide (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1886), 15-16, no. 81; Otto Rescher, 
“Arabische Handschriften des Top Kapu Seraj | Privatbibliothek S. 
M. des Sultans]’, RsO 4 (1911-12), 696 [on Topkapi Ms 2293]. Yusuf 
Sarkis mentions an edition printed in Bombay in 1898, but I have 
not been able to locate this (Mujam al-matbuat al-‘Arabiyyah 
wa-l-mu‘arrabah (Cairo: Matba‘at Sarkis, 1928), 1151). 

i. British Library ms Add 9562, 247 ff., copied in Shawwal 986/1578. 
See Charles Rieu, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium 
qui in museo britannico asservantur. Pars secunda, codices Arabicos 
amplectens. Supplementum (London: Impensis Curatorum Musei 
Britannici 1871), 505-7, no. 1104 

ii. British Library Ms Add 19489, 184 ff., copied c. 15th-16th century. 
See Rieu, Catalogus. Supplementum (1871), 507, NO. 105 

iii. British Library Ms Or. 3843, 206 ff, c. 15th-century copy. 
See Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue, 704-5, no. 1119. 

iv. Princeton Ms Garrett 145H, 208 ff, c. 1265/1848 in Mecca by Isma‘ll b. ‘Abd 

Allah al-Khalidi. 
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See Hitti et al., Descriptive Catalog, 85, no. 213. 
b. Jannat al-wildan ftl-hisan min al-ghilman (The Paradise of Youths: on handsome 
young men?) 

This is an anthology of magati-poems on male youths by the poet- 
anthologist himself. The text has been printed twice, but neither edition is 
critical. For this study, I have relied primarily on the Copenhagen Ms. (See 
also Rosenthal, “Male and Female”; Richardson, Difference and Disability, ch. 
3). 

i. Royal Library (Copenhagen) Ms Cod. Arab. 220, ff 26a—36b, n. d. 
[purchased in Cairo in 1762]. 

See Perho, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 840. 

ii. Editio princeps: printed in ash-Shihab al-Hijazi, Thalath rasd@il. al-Ula 
«Jannat al-wildan ft -hisan min al-ghilman», ath-thaniyah «al-Kunnas al- 
jawarift l-hisan min al-jawart», ath-thalithah «Qal@id an-nuhur min jawahir 
al-buhur» (Cairo: Matba‘at as-Sa‘adah, 1326/1908). Edited by Muhammad 
Amin al-Kutubi based on an unidentified Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms. 
[unseen]. 

iii. Edition by Rihab ‘Akkawi, printed as: al-Kunnas al-jawari fi l-hisan min 
al-jawari (wa bi-dhaylihi «Jannat al-wildan ft l-hisan min al-ghilman») 
(Beirut: Dar al-Harf al-‘Arabi, 1998). This edition was not based on any MS, 
but rather on the 1908 Cairo editio princeps (see no. ii above). 

c. al-Kunnas al-jawart fi |-hisan min al-jawart (The Withdrawing Celestial Bodies: 
on pretty young women!) 

This is an anthology of maqati-poems on female youths by the poet- 
anthologist himself. The text has been printed twice, but neither edition is 
critical. For this study, I have relied primarily on the Copenhagen ms. (For 
further information on this text and its editions, see directly above). 

See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1520. 
i. Royal Library (Copenhagen) Ms Cod. Arab. 220, ff. 36b—42b, n. d., 

[purchased in Cairo in 1762]. 

See Perho, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 840-41. 

ii. Editio princeps: printed in ash-Shihab al-Hijazi, Thalath rasa’il (Cairo, 1908) 

[see no. b. ii above for further information]. 


The first phrase in the title, “jannat al-wildan” (“The Paradise of Youths”), is an allusion 
to Quran al-Waqi‘ah 56:17 : «yatufu ‘alayhim wildanun mukhalladin» (“immortal youths 
going round about them’, trans. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2:254). 

The first phrase in the title, “Kunnas al-jawari’ (“The Withdrawing Celestial Bodies”), is an 
allusion to Qur'an at-Takwir 81:16: «al-Jawari l-kunnas» (“the runners, the sinkers’, trans. 
Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 2:326). 
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iii. Edition by Rihab ‘Akkawi, printed as: al-Kunnas al-jawart [...]. This edition 
was not based on any MS, but rather on the 1908 Cairo editio princeps. (see 
also no. b. ii and iii above for further information). 

d. al-Luma‘ ash-Shihabiyyah min al-buruq al-Hijaziyyah (Flashes of meteor/ 

Shihab in the Hijazi lightning-storm) 

An anthology of poetry and prose. 
i. Escorial Ms arabe 475, 276 ff., n.d. 
See Hartwig Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial, 319. 
e. Nadim al-Ka’th wa-habib al-habib (The Sullen one’s Companion and the Beloved 
one’s Beloved) 
A poetry anthology. 
See Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1937. 

i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Or. Oct. 3839, 155 ff., n.d. [perhaps uth/17th 
c.] 

SeeRudolfSellheim, MaterialenzurarabischenLiteraturgeschichte. 
Teil 1 (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1976), no. 88. 


7. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (Sha‘ban 773—Dhii 1-Hijjah 852/1372-1449) 


a. Dewan [incl. magati-chapter] (Collected Poems) 

Ibn Hajar included a chapter of magati-poems in his Diwan. I have 
consulted a few printed editions of the Diwan and one Ms copied from the 
author’s autograph, which none of the editors used to prepare their editions. 
Ibn Hajar himself made a selection of his poems titled as-Sab‘ as-sayyarah 
an-nayyirat.+ 

i. Selly Oak Colleges (Birmingham) Ms Mingana 1394, copied c. 19th century 
from autograph Ms dated 838/1434. 

See H. L. Gottschalk, Islamic Arabic Manuscripts, Vol. 4 of 
Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts (Birmingham: 
Selly Oak Colleges Library, 1948), 34, no. 160. 

ii. Dowan, edited by as-Sayyid Abt al-Fadl (Hyderabad: J. M. Press, 1381/1962). 
[Based on fourMss, incl. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 811 shir Taymur, Osmania 
University (Hyderabad) ms, n.d., and an unidentifed Berlin ms ].!5 

See ‘Isam Muhammad ash-Shaniti, al-Makhtutat al-‘Arabiyyah 
fi Hind. Taqrir ‘an al-makhtutat al-Arabiyyah fit knams mudun 


14 cf. The collection Ibn Nubatah made of his own seven-line poems late in life titled as- 
Sab‘ah as-sayyarah (Bauer, “Jamal al-Din Ibn Nubatah’, 199). 

15 The Staatsbibliothek in Berlin possesses more than one Ms (incl. fragments) of Ibn 
Hajar’s Diwan (see Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche Bibliotheken 
zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 7:96—7, nos 7901-3). 
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Hindiyyah tammat ziyaratuha fi shahr Ibril / Mayu 1984 (Kuwait: 
Manshurat Ma‘had al-Makhtutat al-‘Arabiyyah, 1405/1985), 22. 

iii. Dovan as-Sab‘as-sayyarah an-nayyirat [The Collection of the Seven Shooting 
Stars], edited by Muhammad Yusuf Ayytb (Jeddah: Nadi Abha al-Adabi, 
1992). [Based on seven Mss of as-Sab‘ as-sayyarah an-nayyirat, and two 
MSs of the Diwan (Escorial Ms arabe 444 and a Berlin Ms—presumably 
the same as that used by Abi al-Fadl). The seven as-Sab‘ as-sayyarah MSs 
are (1 and 2) Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 8u shir Taymur and Ms 121 adab; 
(3 and 4) Zahiriyyah (Damascus) MS 5796 and Ms 3974; (5) Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Paris) MS 3219; (6) unidentified Berlin Ms; and (7) K6priilii 
(Istanbul) Ms 1282. ] 

iv. Uns al-hujar fi abyat Ibn Hajar [A Sitting-Room Companion: poems by Ibn 
Hajar], edited with commentary by Shihab ad-Din Abi ‘Amr (Beirut: Dar 
ar-Rayyan li-t-Turath, 1988). [Based on three mss: (1) Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) 
MS 811 shi Taymur; (2) K6priilii (Istanbul) Ms 1282; and (3) Escorial Ms 
arabe 444]. 


8. Ibn Taghribirdi, Abt 1-Mahasin Jamal ad-Din Yusuf (c. 821-5 Dhu |-Hijjah 874 / 
.1409-5 June 1470) 


See inter alia E17, s.v. “Abu ’l-Mahasin Djamal al-Din Yusuf b. 
Taghribirdi” [W. Popper]. 
a. Hilyat as-sifat ft -asm@ wa-s-sina‘at (An Ornament of Description on Names 
and Professions) 
See GAL S 11, 40; as-Sakhawi, ad-Daw’ al-lami‘, 10:307-8. 
i. Raza Library (Rampur) MS 4373, 165 ff, copied on 13 Shawwal 851 / 22 

December 1447. 

A photograph copy of this Ms was made by ALESCO on 4 February 1952 
and deposited at the Arab League Manuscript Institute. Not listed in Imtiyaz 
Ali Khan ‘Arshi, Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in Raza Library, Rampur, 
vol. 6. 

ii, Musée Asiatique (St. Petersburg) MS C 37, 167 ff, copied in 860/1456 

[unseen] 

See Khalidov, Arabskie rukopisi instituta vostokovedeniia : kratkii 
katalog, 1:396, no. 8962. 


g.  Al-Badri, Abu t-Tuqa Taqi ad-Din Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 847- 
Jumada [1 or 11] 894/1443-1489) 
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See GAL II 132, S 11 163; as-“Sakhawi, ad-Daw’ al-lami‘, 11:41; Franz 
Rosenthal, The Herb: hashish versus medieval Muslim society 
(Leiden: Brill, 1971), 13-15. 
a. Ghurrat as-sabah ft wasf al-wujith as-sibah (The Flash of Dawn: beautiful faces 
described), written 865/1460 
This anthology has not yet been published. It survives uniquely in a British 
Library Ms, which I have used for the purposes of this study. 
See Rosenthal, “Male and Female”; Hajj Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1198. 
i. British Library MS ADD 23445, 212 ff., copied in 875/1471. 
See Rieu, Catalogus (1846), 654-55, no. 1423. 


10. Ibn al-Ji‘an al-Batlini, ‘Alam ad-Din Shakir b. ‘Abd al-Ghani (790-14 Rabi‘ 
al-Akhir 882/1388-1477) 


See GAL I1 19, S 11 13; as-Suyuti, Nazgm al-‘iqyan, 8, no. 89. 
a. Masayil ad-dumi‘ ‘ala ma tafarraqa min al-majmi‘ (The Tracks of Tears: once 
gathered, now separated) 
Poetry anthology. 
i. British Library ms Add. 7591 Rich., 187 ff., the anthology begins on f. 20, 
copied before 1124/1712. 
See Rieu, Catalogus (1846), 301, no. 638. 


16th century 
1. Muhammad b. Qansih [or: Qansawh] b. Sadiq (d. 91/1505) 


See GAL II 271, S II 381-82. 
a. Marati‘ al-albab fi marabi‘ al-adab (The Pastures of Hearts in The Meadows of 
Literary Arts), written in 898/1492. 
An anthology of poetry and prose. 
i. British Library MS ADD 9677, 204 ff, copied in 1162/1749. 
See Rieu, Catalogus (1846), 346-47, no. 770. 
b. ar-Rawd al-bahij ft l-ghazal wa-n-nasij (The Cheerful Garden: on spinning [love 
poems] and weaving [words]), written in 917/151. 
An expanded anthology of poetry and prose. 
i. Universitatsbibliothek Basel Ms 11 43, 501 ff. , autograph Ms copied in 
g17/15u [unseen]. 
See Schubert and Wiirsch, Die Handschriften der 
Unwversitdtsbibliothek Basel, 66-86, no. 31. 
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2. “Uways al-Hamawi (1451-c. 1516) 


See GAL 11 56, S11 58. 
a. Sukkardan al-‘ushshaq wa-manarat al-asma‘ wa-l-amaq (The Sugar-Pot of 
Lovers and the Lighthouse for Eyes and Ears), 
This anthology has never been published. 
i. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Ms Arabe 3405, 250 ff., 18th c. 
See baron de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 593, no. 
3405. 


3. Mamayah ar-Rumi, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 985/1577) 


See C. E. Bosworth, “A Janissary Poet of Sixteenth-Century 
Damascus: Mamayya al-Rumi’ in The Islamic World: from classical 
to modern times. Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis, ed. C. E. 
Bosworth et al. (Princeton, NJ: The Darwin Press, 1989). 
a. Rawdat al-mushtaq wa-bahjat al-‘ushshaq (The Garden of the Yearner and the 
Joy of Lovers), composed in 971/1563 [according to remark in Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 171, f. 1b] 
i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 171, 63 ff., 19th-century copy 
ii. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 163, 288 ff., copied on 20 Dhu 
1-Hijjah 1054 / 17 February 1645 
iii. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein I! 243, 327 ff., 18th-century copy 
iv. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Petermann I 645, 125 ff, 17th-century copy 
v. John Rylands Library (Manchester) Ms 478 [468] 
See Mingana, Catalogue, 800. 


4. ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Khatib (d. 1005/1596) 


See GAL II 378, S II 509. 
a. Iqd al-fara@id fi-ma nugima min al-fawaid (The Necklace of Precious Pearls: 
versified pearls of wisdom |lit. versified useful lessons |), written in 1005/1596 
This anthology of didactic maqati-poems and proverbs (similar to a 
commonplace book or almanac) has not yet been published. For the purposes 
of this study, I have relied on the Berlin Ms (see no. i below), though I have 
also examined an additional Ms of the text in Cambridge: 
Cambridge Ms Or. 57, 74 ff, copied in 1009/1600. See in Edward 
G. Browne, A Supplementary Hand-List of the Muhammadan 
Manuscripts in the libraries of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922), 142— 
43, no. 869. 
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i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Or. Petermann I! 73, copied in 1082/1671. 
See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:404, no. 8423. See also GAL II, 378, S II 509. 


5.  ‘Al@ ad-Din as-Salihi al-Hariri (unknown) 


a. ad-Durr al-masun fi nizam as-sab‘funin (The Well Guarded Pearl: composing 
the Seven [Poetic] Forms) (probably 16th century) 
Anthology of sab‘funiun poems. 

This manuscript is not dated. It was a khizanah manuscript and 
many Mamluk-era poets are cited in it. In addition, the title of 
the work puts one in mind of the better known anthology by 
Muhammad b. Ilyas al-Hanafi, ad-Durr al-maknun fi sab‘at funin, 
which was written—according to Hajji Khalifah (Kashf, 1:732)— 
in g12/1506. On this latter text, see Hermann Gies, Ein Beitrag 
zur Kenntnis sieben neuerer arabischer Versarten (Leipzig: W. 
Drugulin, 1879), and GAL II 303, S II 414. 

i. Bodleian Library (Oxford) Ms Marsh 73, 91 ff., n.d. 
See Joh. Uri, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codicum manuscriptorum 
orientalium catalogi partis secunde volumen secundum Arabicos 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1787), no. 1295; and also Alexander 
Nicoll, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codicum manuscriptorum 
orientalium catalogi partis secundae volumen primum Arabicos 
complectens (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1821), 618, no. 1294. 


6. anon. 
a. Untitled anthology (Majmiu‘ mubarak yashtamil ala [...]) 
This anthology was copied by Muhammad al-Adyikhi and bears 
his autograph dated 1006/1597. 
i. Princeton Ms Garrett 168H, 244 ff, copied 1006/1597. 
See Hitti et al., Descriptive Catalog, 95, no. 236. 
17th century 


1 Muhammad b. Abi 1-Wafa’ al-Ma‘rafi al-Khalwati al-Hamawi (d. 1016/1607) 


See GAL II 302; 341. 
a. Untitled poetry collection: “Hadha muntakhab min kalam Abi I-Fadl 
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wa-ghayrih harrarahu li-nafsih al-faqir Muhammad b. Abi l-Wafa’ [...]” (£. 33a) 
[“This is a selection of the writings of Abu |-Fadl and others chosen by poor 
Muhammad b. Abi |-Wafa’ for his own use”]. 

Little is known about the circumstances behind the composition of this 
short anthology of didactic (or mnemonic) maqati-poems. It has never been 
published, but an autograph Ms survives in Berlin and it is upon this that I 
have relied for the purposes of this study. 

i. Staatsbibliothek Berlin Ms Petermann I 600, ff. 33a—41b, autograph written 

in 992/1584. 

See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:242, NO. 8205. 


2. Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Anisi al-Yamani (d. c. 1030/1640) 


See GAL II 524; S 11 544. See also Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der kénigliche Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss 
der arabischen Handschriften, 7:128, no. 7972. 
a. Dtwan (Collected Poems) 
i. Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 805, ff. 59b-104a, n.d. 
See Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 358, no. 4188. 


3. Ibn Ma‘tiq al-Musawi (d. 1087/1676), 


a. Diwan (Collected Poems) 
i. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich), Ms cod. arab. 1086, 108 ff., copied 
on 20 Dhi |-Hijjah 1268 [1852]. 
See Florian Sobieroj and Kathrin Miiller, Arabische Handschriften 
der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek zu Mtinchen unter Einschluss 
einiger tiirkischer und persischer Handschriften, Band 1 (Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 2007), no. 1086. 


4. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Makld (fl. c. 1100/1688) 


a. Nadim al-mustaham wa-rawdat ahl al-‘ishq wa-l-gharam (The Companion of 
the Love-crazed and the Garden of the People of Passion and Romance) 
i, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Petermann 11 654, ff. 1-100, copied c. 
1200/1785. 
See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:409-10, no. 8432. 
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5. anon. 


a. Khadim az-zuraf@ wa-nadim al-lutafa@ (The Servant of The Refined and The 
Companion of The Graceful), written before 1028/1618. 

This anthology has not yet been edited and survives uniquely in a Bodleian 
Library (Oxford) Ms; a similarly titled Berlin ms appears to be a different text 
altogether. 

Hajji Khalifah, Kashf, 2:1198. 
i. Bodleian Library (Oxford) ms Huntington 508 

The Ms is not dated, but I have concluded that this anthology was written 
toward the end of the 16th century. There is an Ms by the same name in the 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin: Ms Wetzstein 11 8 [= Ahlwardt 8448], but it is not 
the same text. There are interesting similarities (e.g. verbatim passages in the 
introductions to both works), but the Oxford Ms is a poetry anthology and 
the Berlin Ms is, as Ahlwardt says, a collection of entertaining stories. See 
Uri, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codicum, no. 1262; and also Nicoll, Bibliothecae 


Bodleianae codicum, 616, no. 1262. 
6. anon. 


a. Untitled poetry collection 
i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Sprenger 1239, 216 ff, composed c. 
1090/1679, available online at <http://resolver.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/ 
SBBo00146A900000000>. 
Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der  kénigliche 
Bibliotheken zu Berlin. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 
7:251-52, no. 8224. 


7. anon. [“Pseudo-Tha‘alibi’ ] 


a. “ftasm@ al-ghilman al-hisan’” [“On the names of handsome young men’ J, late 
16th-17th century 
For nearly a century, this text was mistakenly believed to be ath-Tha‘alibi’s 
lost Kitab al-Ghilman although the majority of the poems contained within it 
were written in the 13th—16th centuries. I have published the text of the brief 
anthology in a critical edition based on the sole surviving Ms, along with a 
discussion of its contents and attribution and it is this edition upon which I 
have relied here. 
i. Edited in Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths’, 619-49. The edition is 
based on the sole surviving Ms: Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Wetzstein 11 
1786, ff. 63b—67b. 
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See Talib, “Pseudo-Ta‘alibi’s Book of Youths”; Ahlwardt, Die 
Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kénigliche Bibliotheken zu Berlin. 
Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, 7:321-22, no. 8334. 


8. ‘Uthman at-T#ifi ash-Shafi‘ 


Details about the biography of the author of this anthology are 
unknown. We can assume that he lived in the 17th century or 
earlier based on the date of his anthology. 
a. Kitab Mahasin al-lata’if wa-raqa@’iq az-zara@if (The Book of Pleasant Pleasantries 

and Delicate Delicacies) 

i. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Ms Or. Oct. 3355, 219 ff., n.d. 
See Ewald Wagner, Arabische Handschriften. Reihe B. Teil 1 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1976), 1:337—8, no. 407. 


9. anon. 


a. ad-Durar al-fa@iqah ft l-maqati‘ ar-r@igah (The Excellent Pearls: on marvelous 
Maqati‘-poems) 
i, Princeton Ms Garrett Yahuda 5902, ff. 78b-105b [incomplete], n.d. 
See Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 364, no. 4259. 


10. anon. 


a. Untitled poetry collection 
i. Gotha Ms Orient A 22n, 34 ff, n.d. purchased in Aleppo by Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen (1767-1811). 
See Wilhelm Pertsch, Die orientalischen Handschriften der 
Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha. Dritter Theil: die arabischen 
Handschriften (Vienna:  Kaiserlich-kénigliche Hof- und 
Staatsdruckerei, 1859-93), 4:230-31. 


18th century 
1. Ibn Ma‘sium (d. 1130/1707) 


a. Suldfat al-‘asr ft mahdsin ash-shu‘ar@ bi-kull masr'® (The First Pressing of The 


16 _—_ [have modified the conventional vocalization of Misr (Egypt) for the sake of the rhyming 
pair. 
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Age/Press: on the achievements of poets in every land) 
Biographical dictionary. For this study, I used the Berlin Ms and the Cairo 
ed. of 1906. 
i. Berlin Ms Petermann I 630, 518 ff., copied in 1112/1701, available online at 
<http://resolver.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/SBBooooF5E700000000>. 


igth century 
1 anon. 


a. Untitled anthology 
i. Gotha Ms Orient A 2175 (arab. 537, Stz. Kah. 1202), 129 ff, n.d. purchased in 
Cairo in 1808 by Ulrich Jasper Seetzen (1767-1811). 
See Pertsch, Die orientalischen Handschriften. Dritter Theil, 4:197. 


2. ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Safti ash-Sharqawi (d. 1264/1848) 


See GAL S II 721. 
a. Talaqi l-arab ft maraqi l-adab (Meeting One’s Desire while Scaling the Literary 
Heights) 
i. Riyadh University Library Ms 152, 90 ff., n.d. 


3. Ahmad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim al-‘Attari 
Details about the biography of the author of this anthology are unknown. 
A chronogram at the end of his poetry collection allows us to date that work’s 
completion to 1280/1863. 
a. Untitled poetry collection 
i. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 4028 adab, u ff., n.d. 
ii. Dar al-Kutub (Cairo) Ms 4029 adab, 10 ff, n.d. 
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